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both got 
the same answer- 


Cost figures PROVE Vitadine Pays off! 


@ Cost analysis made by experienced feed manufacturers and younger men with an 
eye for profit, prove again and again, that Vitadine lowers feed manufacturing 
costs ... yet maintains quality. In a single product, Vitadine gives superior results. 
Equivalent to dried skim milk, including Riboflavin and B Complex factors. Vitadine 
efficiently fortifies your feeds . . . saves costly expenditures in time and labor, 
diversified purchases and complicated pre-mixing. For 
quality with economy in feed manufacturing, you can count 
on Vitadine. 


EXTRA! EXTRA! S¢azchford NUTRI-TAB CONTEST! 


@ For a limited time, Blatchford’s are offering a splendid variety 
of valuable awards to Nutri-Tab dealers for all Nutri-Tab sales. 
You can win your share easily. Blatchford’s Nutri-Tabs are 
formula-made according to University of Wis. Research to help 
prevent and control nutritional calf scours. Easy to sell, profitable 
for you and your customers. 
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RIGHT 


In Construction 


RIGHT 
In Value 


V-Belt Drive 


Leg speeds 
changed 
sily SY 
Planetary 
Gear motor 
Mechanism sheave 
Pivoted 
mo Weight 
Automatic k per 
Back-stop tension.on 
V-Belt 


RIGHT 


In Performance 


STRONG - SCOTT 
Feeder, Scalper 
and Magnetic Separator 


Is more than a feeder. It keeps trouble and danger 
out of the grinding chamber. Assures an even and steady 
flow to the grinding chamber, thus improving grinder 
operation. Over 700 in use. Get full details. 


STRONG - SCOTT 
Triple Action Dry Feed Mixer 


This complete one-man unit mixes perfectly and 
economically. Built to last. Requires only 5 h.p. to run a 
one ton mixer. Its efficiency is becoming a t -word in 
the industry. Profit by the experience of oe Get 
particulars before you buy any mixer. 


STRONG - SCOTT 
Pivoted Motor Base Head Drive 


Over 3500 in use. Delivers the greatest possible per- 
centage of power from motor to headshaft. Arrowed 
illustration shows a few of the many desirable features. 
Send for complete details and you will make your next 
head drive a Strong-Scott. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
SPOUTING — All Kinds; 
BELTING — All Kinds; 


ELEVATOR HEADS and BOOTS — 
Wood, Iron or Steel 


Representatives 
FRED H. CHASE, OSHKOSH, WIS. 
- Box 126, Telephone 698 
J. H. HARDERS, WINONA, MINN. 
41l E. Howard St., Telephone 2549 


Everything Jor Every Mill, Elevator 
and Feed Plant oe 
‘The Strong-Scott M 


Minn. 


Branch Office: Great Falls, Mont. Minnea 
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IS NO ACCIDENT 
-IT’S 


A LITTLE FEED SENSE 
that means BIGGER FEED PROFITS 


Successful livestock and pu producers Successful feed dealers use cost of production fig- 
know from their costs of production that ures to SELL more feed. They prove to their 
it’s “false economy” to feed home-grown customers by figuring actual costs that it’s more 
grains alone. Their figures show it’s more profitable to maintain a balanced feeding pro- 
profitable to balance good corn or grain ram. And that’s especially true when the feed 
with just the right amounts of protein, is OCCIDENT. For OCCIDENT quality FEEDS 
minerals and vitamins. get results at a price in keeping with this quality. 


— 


61S ACCIDENT 


/GOOD FEEDING 
Late 
=| 
FEEDS For LIVESTOCK and POULTRY 
-RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. - MAINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. and EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 
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ON THE COVER — Fewer 
lambs will be grain-fed in 
the 1946-47 feeding season 
than in any season since 


1939-40, the department of | 


agriculture reports. Most of 
the reduction will be in the 
western states. The 1947 


lamb crop is expected to de- 
cline for the sixth consecu- — 


tive year and probably will 
be one of the smallest in 
around two decades. (Photo 
by J. C. Allen & Son) 


Better Service for Feed Customers. 


Hugh Gordon, lowa dealer, says many improvements can be made 


Stress Quality Not Price in Advertising 


Paul Russell, Beeville, Tex., emphasizes worth of merchandise 


Eastern Federation's New Farm Magazine 
Organization sponsors publication of interesting farmers’ monthly 


Feed Industry Council's Annual Report 


Analysis of what can be expected in the feed picture during 1947 
AFMA Sponsors Series of Meetings 


Association stresses immediate need for better merchandising 
Don't Lose Money on Grinding Service 


Dealers are urged to make sure their milling charges are adequate 


Summer Residents Mean Extra Profits 


Melvin Horton, Peekskill, N. Y., says city folks are good customers 
Farmers Like Dealer's Morning Radio Chats 


George Hunter, Freeport, Me., is farm editor of local station 


Displays at Fairs Win Customers 
Bowling and basketball teams popular too, declares Ben Bortz jr. 


Are You Overpaying Your Income Tax? 


Many legal deductions which can be taken are often overlooked 


Ultra-Modern Farm Supply Center Opened 


$100,000 layout incorporates many good ideas for feed stores 
Cash in on Dog Food Profits Now 


Feed dealers should get bigger profits from $100,000,000 industry 
What's Ahead for the Poultry Industry? 


Conference at Kansas City will discuss new problems and promotions 


Experienced Employes are Very Important. 


Nickel Plate Mills, Erie, Pa., value their veteran staff members 


Feed for Thought. 19 Coming Events 
In the Mill 25 Kracked Korn 
Nutrition Digest 31 Happy Birthday 
Government Grist ..................47 Custom Mix 
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Scientific Design 


Rugged Construction 


Smooth Running 


Efficient Grinding 


Profitable Operation 


COMBINES ENDURANCE WITH 
REMARKABLE ADAPTABILITY 
FOR "VARIETY" GRINDING 


40 to 150 H.P. 
Engine or Motor Drive 


PROMPT DELIVERY OF SEVERAL SIZES 


“Americas Leading HAammenmill”..... 


A machine of such rugged construction and scientific design that it is the most outstanding 
hammermill on the market today—so carefully and accurately constructed that it will not get 
out of alignment throughout its lifetime. 


For flour and feed manufacturers there's profit in the enormous capacity, remarkable endurance 
and the uniformly fine quality grinding. For those engaged in varied feed grinding, profit lies 
in the Speed, adaptability, and quick "Change-over" features. 


Whatever your production problems, you'll find a profitable answer in these 
rugged, smooth-running, superbly efficient Hammermills. Thousands of custom 
grinders as well as many of the world's largest millers have standardized 
on Jacobson UNIVERSALS for new installations and replacements. 


Wire, Write or Call for Complete Information 


| JACOBSON MACHINE WORKS | 


1074 Tenth Avenue S. E. Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
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ITH IMPROVED FEEDS 
MASTER MIX CONCENTRATE PROGRAM 


Thru continuing Chemical and Biological Research vitamins and minerals necessary for balancing grains. 


Everything but the grain is in Master Mix Concentrates. 


HIGHLY PRODUCTIVE FEED FORMULAS— by follow- 
ing the Master Mix Concentrate mixing program you 
are assured of high quality feeds. 


backed by adequate manufacturing and control. 
facilities, McMillen Feed Mills has produced im- 
proved concentrates which have enabled Master 
Mix Dealers to be “First With Improved Feeds.’’ 


SAVE TIME—in storing, handling, weighing, mix- 
ing. Have one balanced, compounded mixture in- 
stead of 15 to 20 ingredients. 


DOMINATE YOUR TERRITORY—with widely adver- 
tised and actively merchandised concentrates that 
have the confidence of feeders. 


THE MASTER MIX FRANCHISE —the foundation of 
a permanent, profitable business relationship. 


CUT COSTS AND INVENTORIES—by using local 
grains you cut costs—by using Master Mix Concen- 
trates you cut inventories and eliminate the expense 
of handling many separate ingredients. 


BE SURE OF NUTRITIONAL POTENCY— Master Mix 
Concentrates are biologically tested and laboratory 
controlled. They contain all the essential proteins, 


bt ASTE R There are a few selected territories open for Franchise Dealers - + + Write today for details 


America’s largest manufacturers of Concentrates 
McMILLEN FEED MILLS, Division of Central Soya Co.,inc., FORT WAYNE 2, INDIANA 
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SEEDBURO 
BAG HOLDER 


Seedburo is known as the "Buying Center” for Equipment and Supplies. 
Our line includes over 500 different items—thermometers, scales, bag 
trucks, intercommunication systems, fire extinguishers and a host of other 
products. All are built of finest materials .. . meeting Government Speci- 
fications where they have been established, rigidly inspected and fully 
gucranteed. Prices current subject to change. 


| a 


pins up! 
Bag Held 
Securely 


No. 569—Dull pointed snubbing pins projecting about an inch above hollow cleat 
hold bag securely until filled. Bag is snubbed on cleat, relieving strain on fabric. No 
boxes required to support weight in sack, except where light cotton sacks are used. 
Pins pass thru mesh or fabric, do not make holes in top of bag. To raise snubbing pins 
in position to hold bag, push handle forward. To remove bag, pull handle back and 
pins recede, thus releasing bag from spout. Consists of: 2 side plate assemblies: 1 
wood handle 7” long, and screws for mounting bag holder on spout. Secure side 
plates to spout, cut wood handle the required length, fasten handle and plate with 


lug screws and the job is done. $4.95 each. 


ail 


UNIVERSAL 


No. 114—This bag holder has won great 
acceptance in the grain and seed trades 
because it is simple to use and sacks will 
not fall off while being used. Constructed 
mainly of soft steel, with malleable iron 
jows. Adjusts to any height or width of 
sack. Releases by a simple movement of 
the spring controlling the arm. Along the 
front of the frame is placed a bar for 
holding a shovel or a basket for grading 
at time bag is being filled. $9.50 each. 


GIBBONS 


No. 470—Make the work of filling 
bags easy and fast by installing a Gib- 
bons Bag Holder. It can be installed on 
a platform scale or on the floor. The 
distinguishing feature of the Gibbons 
is the foot release attachment which 
allows complete freedom of the hands 
for attaching and removing the bag. 
It's adjustable for any width and height 
bag. All castings are made of alum- 
inum for lightness. $20.00 each. 


IMPROVED MOSHER 
7 


No. 391—Here is another type 
bag holder with jaws that grip 


the bag firmly at all times elim- 
inating any danger of slipping. 


AT LAST—An 


Inexpensive Bag Holder 


Let the Seedburo Bag Holder speed up your work 


of filling bags. It can be operated by one man, 
and can be set up wherever you can drive two 10 


penny nails. Holds the bag firmly between two 
steel bands or hoops. The hoops have just the 
right amount of tension to hold cotton or burlap 
bags of any weight or thickness. Heavy steel hoops 
and cast iron base are rigid enough so they will 
never bend or get out of order. Opening at top 
is 15 inches long by 62 inches wide. Plenty big 
enough to shovel into without spilling over the side, 
because bag is held firm and smooth. Everything 
goes inside. $4.00 each. 


The jaws are square and have a 
small outward projection at 
each corner to hold the bag 
pen in a rectangular position. 
i | The malleable iron jaws, wrought 
springs are an assurance of stability as well as durability. Built 
to accommodate bags of any height or width $9.10 each. 


651 BROOKS BUILDING — CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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E. R. Squibb & Sons 
VITAMIN A & D FEEDING OIL 
400 D—1000 A units 


D-SEC 


Vitamin D in dry powder form 
900,000 D units per Ib. 


DICOCE 
for Cecal Coccidiosis control 


California Packing Corp. 


BIOTOL 
FORTIFIED SARDINE OILS 
SPECIAL: 400 D, 1000 A units 
EXTRA: 400 D, 2000 A units 
SUPER: 400 D, 3000 A units 
Also Available in 
800/2000 and 800/4000 oils 


General Mills, Inc. 
ARPRO WHEAT GERM OIL 


The Barrett Division 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 


NIACIN 
(Nicotinic Acid) 


CarO-Green, Inc. 
FINER ALFALFA 
‘“High in Carotene’”’ 


W orld Products Corp. 


PROT-A—Vitamin A in powder form 
1,362,000 A units per Ib. 


PROT-D—Vitamin D» in powder form 
6,060,000 Dy units per Ib. 


(for four-footed animals) 
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HEN ONE Of our field men presents this card, he represents not one 
but six great vitamin companies. Be sure to see him. For he and 
the companies back of the calling card are important to your business. 


These six companies are all well-known and dependable houses. Their 
names alone are a guarantee of the quality of their products—products 
you can depend on. And you have a further guarantee of quality and 
dependability when you deal with them through Atkins & Durbrow, 
whose reputation has been built by supplying top quality and top service. 


For more than 50 years Atkins & Durbrow has been headquarters for 
quality products. It is known and recognized as the representative of the 
finest companies in the vitamin field. Through this one source—Atkins 
& Durbrow—you can be supplied with many different products, all high- 
grade, well-known brands. 


Feed manufacturers who are proud of their feeds know the importance 
of quality ingredients. And they know the importance of dependable 
sources of supply. That is why so many of them depend on Atkins & 
Durbrow for vitamin products. They know, too, the advantages of the 
efficient, time-saving service which Atkins & Durbrow has created. 


This service is made available to you through sales representatives operat- 
ing from 11 centrally located cities, with warehouse stocks in 14 cities. 
Through this distribution system you can be assured of prompt, efficient 
service at all times. 


The next time the Atkins & Durbrow representative sends in his card, 
remember that he represents six great companies—companies of the type 
you like to do business with. Let him tell you about the service Atkins & 
Durbrow can give you. You will find it dependable—well worth while. 


ATKINS « DURBROW, INC. 


165 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS KANSAS CITY OMAHA DETROIT BOSTON 


: 


“FEED ’EM 
AND REAP” 


Poultry and livestock production . . . and farmers’ profits 
. .. have gone up largely because of the scientific supple- 
mental feeds you produce. Naturally, such feeds need a 
good protective package — Bemis Bags. 


From your standpoint, there’s an additional advantage 


in putting your products in Bemis Bags . .. the extra 


salability that results from the distinctive, colorful brand 
printing and from the unsurpassed Bemis Washout Inks 
used in reproducing your brand. 


“Still further, the 33 Bemis plants and offices, spanning the 
country, assure a dependable source of supply, with quick, 
convenient service. 


Baltimore * Boise * Boston * Brooklyn ¢ Buffalo 
Charlotte Chicago Denver Detroit East 
Pepperell « Houston « Indianapolis « Kansas 
City * Los Angeles « Louisville * Memphis 
Minneapolis Mobile New Orleans 


New York City * Norfolk * Oklahoma City 
Omaha « Orlando « Peoria « St. Helens, 
Ore. © St. Lovis * Salina © Salt Lake 
City * San Francisco * Seattle * Wichita 
Wilmington, California 
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Protein 


CHICAGO, 
Phone Franklin 


BELLEVUE, OHIO ATUR, 
Phone Bellevue Phone Decatur 
BE 
Rhone Bea 
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FEED MIXERS 
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FRANKE GRAIN CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1892 


Jobbers of ... 
Wheat 
Wheat Middlingas 
Rye Middlings 
Spnouta 
Linseed Weal 
Soybean Meal 


GRAIN AND STOCK EXCHANGE 


MILWAUKEE 


Frictionless Drive 


4-motions screener 


| Great capacity — handling trashy grain or bulky feed 
| stocks. A versatile, hi-efficiency, lo-expense outfit 
| requiring small space, little power—no operative 
attention. Easily and cheaply installed. Has our 
I famous ‘Magic-Screen’ Drive. Masterbuilt — several 
sizes —a capacity to suit every requirement. 

| 


Ask for Data F-404 
| S. HOWES CO., INC., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


‘Wy 
» 


MOTHER NATURE KNEW WHAT 
SHE WAS DOING WHEN SHE 
USED SO MANY CURVES 


How many things did she create with- 
out curves? Name ‘em! Had she de- 
signed an elevator bucket chances are 
she would have used a_ Logarithmic 
curve, just as we have .. . for it’s in 
keeping with natural laws that assure 
maximum elevating capacity. Yes, the 


CALUMET CUP 


is a “natural” for loading, elevating and dis- 
charging super capacity loads. Results prove 
beyond question it’s the "Curve That Counts." 
Mr. R. H. Lamis voices the experience of scores 
of elevator operators when he says: “The Calu- 
met Cup tripled the capacity of the buckets we 
were previously using.” 

ASK YOUR JOBBER, or send for Form 35 and 
learn how much 
greater guaran- 
teed capacity 
you can get from 
your elevator 
legs. 


B. 1. Weller Co. 
327 S. LaSalle St. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


Weller Pat. 
No. 1,944,932 


Volume Sacking Scales 


A record bumper crop, a free market 
in grains and meat animals all add 
up to one thing, namely heavy feed lot operations. This calls for 
feed in tremendous volume as well. Can your mill meet this de- 
mand? The question will be answered eet . .. Sacking 
equipment! The above two EXACT EIGHT Sacking Sales 
using two men are capable of from ten to sixteen bags per minute. 
Under ordinary working conditions this is the output of several 
men working on ordinary platform scales. Feed mill operators now 
using EXACT WEIGHT Sacking Scales say (1) they do the work 
faster, (2) more accurately, (3) cut labor costs, (4) do a volume 
job at the lowest costs they have ever experienced. Write for details. 


THE EXACT WEIGHT SCALE CO. 
701 W. Fifth Avenue Columbus 8, Ohio 
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Dramatic 
evidence of 
Riboflavin’s 
effectiveness 


The photographs displayed here pro- 
vide dramatic evidence of the indis- 
pensable réle which riboflavin plays 
in poultry nutrition. An adequate 
intake of riboflavin is essential for 
maximum poultry and egg produc- 
tion. 

Merck riboflavin products are 
among the most favored sources of 
riboflavin. As a recognized leader in 


the synthesis, development, and _ Riboftavin deficiency in a turkey poult. 


t, 550 Gm. Note 
large-scale production of pure vita- typical deficiency characteristics. 


Age 40 days. Weig 


min substances, Merck continues in comer 
this rdle by providing the feed in- | ~~ 
dustry with riboflavin that is prac- 
tical to use, and low in cost. 

You are invited to write for fur- 
ther information and prices. 


RIBOFLAVIN 85% MERCK (Not U.S.P.)— 
Riboflavin, 85%; Fe (as Sulfate), 1.5%; 
Ca (as Sulfate), 1.5%; Starch added, 5%. 
NO. 54—RIBOFLAVIN MIXTURE MERCK— 
One ounce contains one gram of Riboflavin. 
Balance is starch and small amounts of 
Calcium Sulfate and Iron Sulfate. 


Vin. 


Same poult, 6 days later. Recovered 


when treated with crystalline Ribo- 


flavin. Weight, 705 Gm. 


Riboflavin deficiency in a chick. Age 
28 days. Weight, 124 Gm. Note typical 
deficiency characteristics. 


RIBOFLAVIN MERCK 


MERCK & CO., Inc. RAHWAY, N. J. 


Manufacturing Chemists 


New York, N.Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. + St. Louis, Mo. * Elkton, Va. 
Chicago, Ill. « Los Angeles, Calif. 
In Canada: Merck & Co.,Ltd. * Montreal * Toronto « Valleyfield 
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Same chick, 7 days later. Recovered 
when treated with crystalline Ribo- 
flavin. Weight, 210 Gm. 


of Department of Agricultural 
niversity of Missouri 


is Photogra, hs Courte: 


s later. Recovered 
crystalline Ribo- 


Riboflavin deficiency in a chick aged Same chick, 4 ae 
16 days. Note deficient feathering and when treated wit. 
q 


ow that shortages are past and feed users are 
again able to demand quality and results . .. it’s 
time to push the complete line of Arcady Poultry Feeds 
and the Arcady Five Point Poultry Program. 
Get your share of the poultry feed business in 
your community. Write for information and quotations 


on the complete line of Arcady Poultry Mashes, Con- 


centrates and Fattening Feeds. 


A Geed and Feeding 
for Every Farm Need 


MILLING COMPANY 


223 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 6, 
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Better Service for Customers 


Industry Must Do More Than in the Past 


@ THE subject, “Services that Feed 
Companies Can Render Their Cus- 
tomers,” is one that might well be dis- 
cussed in a very few words. Perhaps 
I should suggest that feed dealers just 
render the same services as they have 
in the past, but do a better job of it. 
However, after analyzing the suggest- 
ed subject I am wondering now if 
there isn’t much more that we folks in 
the feed industry might and must be 
doing for the good of our customers 
and indirectly for ourselves. 

First of all, why should we put our- 
selves out to accommodate our custo- 
mers and to give them more service? 
We all spend money for advertising 
in order to maintain volume. The only 
way we can hold our volume of busi- 
ness or increase it is by looking for 
new customers and doing our utmost 
to hold our old and regular ones. A 
new customer is sometimes costly to 
get. However, if we hold on to him 
and continue to get more of his busi- 
ness the total cost of advertising and 
sales is greatly reduced. 

It has been easy to sell merchandise 
during the period of increased de- 
mand and commodity shortages. The 
more money people have the more 
they will buy resulting in a reduction 
of selling and advertising effort. Per- 
haps we are still enjoying the same 
period, but it will not always be that 
way. We must learn once again how 
to sell our goods in order to maintain 
our volume. 

Valuable service will keep a custo- 
mer sold and coming back better than 
anything else we can do. Customer 
service is one of the very important 


“An address delivered at the lowa Feed school 
held last fall at Ames, lowa 
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BY HUGH E. GORDON* 


steps in salesmanship. Generally speak- 
ing, it is one of the most economical 
means of advertising and sales. 

Personal interest in our customer's 
problems and working out these prob- 
lems cooperatively will certainly tie 
him more closely to you. I could not 
help but notice the lack of salesman- 
ship and the indifferent attitude on the 
part of business people and their clerks 
on a recent trip through some of the 
western resort areas. Even though they 
have only a very short season to cash 
in on liberal spenders, these people 
were cold and indifferent to their po- 
tential buyers. Sometimes you even 
regretted that you had to make a 
purchase because it seemed to be such 
an effort for the clerk or the one do- 
ing the selling. 

Personal interest and customer serv- 
ice will make the customer want to 
spend more of his money with you. 
Therefore, from the economical stand- 
point it seems that we just cannot af- 
ford to spend so much money trying 
to get business unless we make an 
extra effort to maintain that interest 
through service. Economically it is 
sound. 

Customer service may also be con- 
sidered from another viewpoint. You, 
as a feed dealer, a citizen of your town 
and community, are in a position to 
help build a better and more stable 
community and to aid in the general 
prosperity by giving your talents in 
the form of service to the people. 

What are some of the most valuable 
services that we can render for our 
customers? Number one on my list 


is “Be a Good Counselor”. Be sure 
that you have up-to-date information 
about the problem and be the best 
and most accurate advisor in your. 
community. Be honest in your recom- 
mendations even if it means losing a 
sale of some merchandise. Honesty 
and accuracy will build confidence. If 
you do not know the correct answer, 
admit it and then seek to find the 
answer. We cannot be “experts” in 
every field but we can consult with 
specialists who do know and have the 
information at their finger tips. 

One of the most important services 
in my own experiences, is that of 
counseling with our customers on 
their feeding problems. It may seem 
a little unusual that with all the infor- 
mation available through college bulle- 
tins and farm papers on proper feed- 
ing and with the large percentage of 
commercially mixed feeds used, that 
feeding methods need much more at- 
tention. However, there are so many 
variations in available feed supplies 
from farm to farm and equally as 
many methods of feeding, that each 
condition creates a problem. Every 
feed dealer and his men who come in 
contact with the farm trade should 
study feeding methods. They should 
be in a position to quickly figure the 
protein content of the formula used, 
to recognize the need for additional 
vitamins, or a more adequate balance 
of mash and grains and to recognize 
the need for any change in feeding 
methods in order to solve a problem 
that is directly effecting the pocket- 
book of the customer. Feed require- 
ments and feeding methods will vary 


(Continued on page 102) 
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THIS is the season 
when dairy cattle are 
most apt to go off feed. 


Poor appetite is gen- 
erally the forerunner of trouble—it may even be a 
sign of vitamin D deficiency! 


When your feeds are well balanced and contain the 
recommended amounts of vitamin D, you have this 
talking point: “We do our part to keep your cows 
from going off feed by supplying well-balanced rations 
that include vitamin D.” 


Moreover, vitamin D protects dairy animals against 
such ailments as winter stiffness, or lameness in the 
legs and back when due to lack of vitamin D. 


Vitamin D, as found in Fleischmann’s Irradiated Dry 
Yeast, benefits dairy animals in many other ways, too. 
It helps prevent rickets in calves, helps build strong, 
vigorous bodies. It is also an aid to better milk 


production, better calving perfor- 
mance and better general health. 


If you'd like to give your custom- 

ers more facts about FIDY ben- 
efits, write for our booklet,“Importance of Vitamin D 
for the Entire Dairy Herd.” 


For this booklet, for FIDY prices and the name of 
your nearest distributor, address Desk F-1, Strong 
Cobb Division of STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED, 


Agricultural Department, 595 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y. 
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His Advertising Stresses 


Quality Not Price 


@ PRICES are higher at the Beeville 
Feed & Seed Co., Beeville, Tex., than 
at 75 per cent of the other feed stores 
in its trading area, but Paul Russell, 
the owner, isn’t doing any complain- 
ing nor is he planning to lower his 
prices. “We sell quality,” Mr. Russell 
explained, “and quality is never cheap. 

“Throughout all our advertising and 
our contact with customers we con- 
stantly emphasize that abnormally low 
prices always indicate less desirable 
products,” he said. “High grade mer- 
chandise, especially feed, is never 
bargain-counter priced. Feed dealers 
ought to educate their customers so 
they understand that though initial 
costs may be higher, the better pro- 
duct almost always comes out ahead 
in the long run.” 

Mr. Russell bases his business philo- 
sophy on a statement of John Ruskin, 
which says, “There is hardly anything 
in the world that some man cannot 
make a little worse and sell a little 
cheaper, and the people who consider 
price only are this man’s lawful prey.” 

That Mr. Russell has done a car- 
able job of convincing his customers is 
evidenced by the fact that in less than 
six years he has built up a feed busi- 
ness which averages $350,000 annu- 
ally. His four-point program for build- 
ing business is a simple one: 

1. Close contact with feeders, on 
their farms and ranches. 

2. Compilation of records on re- 
sults from his own feeds and urging 
customers to compare performance 
records with cheaper products. 

3. Consistent advertising by news- 
paper and direct mail, with feeding 
facts and figures prominently featured. 

4. Constant alertness to new trends 
and constant modification and modern- 


Le 
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ization of his store to meet these 
trends. 

“There is no substitute for going 
out and talking to farmers right on 
their own farms,” Mr. Russell de- 
clared. “Unless I'm promoting some- 
thing special, I never talk merchan- 
dise when I visit a farmer. Instead 
I let him do most of the talking, tell- 
ing me about his livestock, poultry, 
and general farm problems. These ap- 
parently casual visits always create 
good will and when the farmers are 
interested in buying feeds or other 
farm supplies they usually come to 
me.” 

Mr. Russell frequently runs feed 
cost records on poultry flocks and 
livestock for his customers. The cus 
tomers themselves enter the figures 
and do the computing, so they are 
sure that the record-keeping is strictly 
honest. When quality feeds are com- 
pared with bargain varieties in these 
tests, the Beeville Feed & Seed Co.’s 
high grade products always come out 
ahead. 

These comparative cost records are 
valuable ingredients of some of the 
company’s most effective advertising. 
Recently Mr. Russell wanted to build 
up a greater volume of poultry feed 
sales and so featured a tabulation 
showing actual figures at current egg 
and feed prices to prove that keeping 
laying hens and feeding them quality 
formula feeds was still very profitable, 
despite some rumors to the contrary. 

Beeville Feed & Seed Co. adver- 
tising is both consistent and to the 
point. At least two different advertise- 
ments appear every week in the local 
paper, with feed, remedies, and side; 
line products getting equal attention. 
“We try to keep a little ahead on 
remedies and insecticides,” Mr. Rus- 
sell explained. “We like to test ail 
new products before we put them on 
sale and advertise them in the news- 
paper and in our mailings.” 

_Mr. Russell’s promotion of DDT 
preparations is typical. As soon as he 
tested the product and proved to him- 
self its advantages, Mr. Russell put 
in a full line of DDT sprays, dips, 
and insecticides. The Beeville Feed & 


QUALITY merchandise is much 


more important than low prices 


according to Paul Russell, 
above, owner of the Beeville 
Feed & Seed Co., Beeville, 
Tex. An exterior view of the 
feed plant is shown in photo at 
lower left. 


Seed Co. was the first farm store in 
the area to stock DDT and Mr. Rus- 
sell alloted generous advertising space 
to launch the sales campaign. 

The company’s modern farm ma- 
chinery repair department is a recent 
addition which performs a community 
service and brings a steady profit. This 
department is located in a separate 
building just behind the feed store. 
Mr. Russell’s friendly mimeographed 
letters keep customers posted on the 
many services which the machinery 
repair department is prepared to 
render. 

“Like most feed men, we value satis- 
fied customers even above profit,” Mr. 
Russell explained, “because we know 
that profit is impossible unless custo- 
mers are pleased with the feeds and 
farm supplies they buy.” Mr. Russell’s 
direct mail letters always emphasize 
that customer satisfaction is a primary 
aim of his staff. 

The mailings usually contain a va- 
riety of subjects: comments on local 
market prices, news of new farm pro- 
ducts which the Beeville Feed & Seed 
Co. has received, and suggestions 
which will save time on the farm. 
Every letter is signed simply “Paul” 
because that’s the way most of his 
customers address Mr. Russell. 

“We try to keep a weather eye open 
for all new products that will help our 
customers,” he declared. “Progress is 
extremely important to our business; 


(Continued on page 108) 
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WORTH MORE The war seems to have taught our feed associations the 

meaning of service. Formerly, many were little more. than 
THAN IT COSTS social organizations, collecting dues from the willing mi- 
nority and holding annual conventions at which the entertainment was given more 
thought than the business program. Then came OPA, WFA and all the other 
alphabetical government agencies with hundreds of orders vitally affecting our 
business. It was impossible for most individual businessmen to interpret these orders 
and so the associations accepted the challenge, went to work and did a wonderful 
wartime job. 

Non-member feed men struggled with a few of the government orders, heard of 
the interpretive bulletins and other helps members were receiving from their asso- 
ciations and rushed to join. The feed trade associations individually and collectively 
now have more members than ever before in their histories, they are stronger in 
influence and financially prosperous. 

Naturally, the association officers and directors wish to keep this membership, 
strength and comparative prosperity. And, since they have learned that service rather 
than entertainment is what attracts and holds membership, they are directing 
thoughtful effort toward making association membership just as valuable in this 
new era of peace as it was during the war. 

The two great national associations are leading the way. The American Feed 
Manufacturers association, headed by the team of Berger, Field and Glennon, is 
continuing and planning to expand a public relations program intended to keep all 
people informed of the importance of good feed for the production of food. The 
Feed Industry council, which it sponsors, is just as active as during the war. A series 
of “back to selling” meetings are now in progress under its direction and a con- 
tinuing program of helpful activity is on the agenda. 

The Grain & Feed Dealers National association, with Bowden, Kennedy and 
Swanson at the helm, has finally put feed interests on an equal basis with grain. 
It has employed a feed consultant, prodded its feed committees into action and issues 
a monthly news letter to feed trader and retailer. Its announced objective is “to 
spotlight the feed dealer, making him conscious of his responsibility as the salesman 
of our whole grain and feed industry, and trying to keep him thinking along con- 
structive lines toward the long-term development of balanced feeding on the 
nation’s farms”. 

The Eastern Federation of Feed Merchants is selling the importance of the service 
of its members through a new magazine for farmers and feeders. The Western Grain 
& Feed association and the Feed Institute of Iowa are doing one of the best public 
relations jobs in the feed industry. The Illinois Feed association is working closely 
with the Illinois College of Agriculture. The Midwest Feed Manufacturers association 
is selling the value of the feed industry to the agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations in its territory. The Central Retail Feed association is sponsoring a cost of 
doing business educational program to maintain retail margins and assure adequate 
charges for grinding and mixing services. 

Space prohibits listing the activities of every state and sectional association but our 
information sources indicate they are all “on the job”. Continued association activity 
such as has been started cannot help but react to the benefit of all in the feed in- 
dustry. We congratulate the responsible officials of each and every association in the 
feed industry and urge all our readers to maintain their association membership—it is 
and will continue to be worth more than it costs. 
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Combine COCCIDIOSIS control 


with good nutrition! 


Feeds that build birds and save them from cecal coccidio- 
sis} at the same time have double sales appeal. That’s why 
DICOCE* in your starter and growing mashes means 
extra profit. 


DICOCE is an outstanding control for coccidiosis. Dur- 
ing its four years on the market, this efficient, low-cost 
Squibb product has helped hatcherymen and growers 
save countless birds. 


Tell your customers how simply and easily they can cut 
losses and get good nutrition too with DICOCE in their 
mashes. 


Suggest these mashes be fed any time after chicks are a 


+Due to Eimeria tenella 
*Trademark 


EASTERN SALES AGENTS: 
ATKINS & DURBROW, inc., 165 John Street, New York 


Branch Offices: 


Boston Minneapolis 


Chicago Kansas City Omaha 
PACIFIC COAST SALES REPRESENTATIVE: 


FRED DEHOFF COMPANY 
Merchants Exchange Building, San Francisco, California 


incorporate DICOCE in your mashes 


week old and that feeding continue through the first six 
weeks of life. That’s when coccidiosis does the most 
damage. 


Have mashes containing DICOCE ready early this year. 
Don’t wait until hot, humid weather—coccidiosis time— 
strikes. Order DICOCE now and incorporate it in your 
mashes. 1% is the protective level. 2% is necessary when 
infection is present. 


DICOCE isa light, specially prepared amorphous powder 
which mixes readily. It is available in handy 20-pound 
bags. For full information and prices, address Dept. F-1, 
E. R. SQUIBB & SONS, Veterinary and Animal Feeding 
Products Division, 745 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
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...Witamin D essential for development of hard shells 


Hatcheries frequently pay a premium for hard-shell eggs 
of good fertility. For a hard shell guards the chick while 
it’s developing, helps assure safe arrival. 


Vitamin D affects the quality of shells because it activates 
the use of the minerals calcium and phosphorus, which 
are vital to shell building. 


Many authorities believe that if mashes contain enough 


vitamin D for heavy egg production there is enough for 
good hatchability. 


Squibb D-SEC* is one of the finest and least expensive 


*Trademark 


EASTERN SALES AGENTS: 


ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc., 165 John Street, New York 


Branch Offices: 
Chicago Minneapolis 
PACIFIC COAST SALES REPRESENTATIVE: 
FRED DEHOFF COMPANY 
Merchants Exchange Building, San Francisco, California 


Boston 
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Kansas City Omaha 


sources of vitamin D for all poultry mashes. It has a guar- 
anteed potency of 900,000 -A.O.A.C. chick units per 
pound. Tests show that it supplies vitamin D as efficiently 
as fish liver oils. 


Because D-SEC is in. powder form, it’s easy to mix and 
disperses uniformly—even in cold weather. It is small in 
bulk—costs less to ship—requires less storage space. 


For further information and prices write Dept. F B -1, 
E. R. Squibb & Sons, Veterinary and Animal Feeding 
Products Division, 745 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
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Even distribution is essential to good BALANCE 


You can’t make 20 bags of nutri- 
tionally balanced mash from a 
ton mix if every single ingredient =—“aia_ 


aoa 2. Their combined ingredients 
DATES FATS 


, ~, —milk’s whey solubles and fish 


isn’t evenly distributed through- 
out the finished feed. This is especially true of 
your “balance factors” —the natural vitamin and 
amino acid sources that you use to nutritionally 
support the bulkier feed ingredients. 

The use of Borden’s Flaydry and Ladpro make 
it easier and surer to build properly balanced 
feeds — for two reasons — 

1. They supply a wealth of natural source vita- 
mins and proteins giving balance in essential 
amino acids. 


ZN 


liver and glandular material — 
are scientifically blended and bal- 
anced in dry granular form—free flowing for 
easy handling and thorough distribution in your 
mixes. 

Start now to use Borden’s Flaydry and Ladpro. 
A combination of these two products provides 
an ample supply of the entire B-G Complex plus 
A and D Vitamins and the top-bracket essential 
amino acids. Both products are standardized by 
rigid laboratory control and tested by animal 
feeding tests for your protection. 


Wire or write for more information and prices. 


THE BORDEN COMPANY, Animal Food Department, 350 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
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Eastern Federation Introduces 


New Farm Magazine 


e BUSINESS Farming, the new 
monthly magazine published by the 
Eastern Federation of Feed Merchants 
for its members’ customers and other 
farmers, made its initial bow in No- 
vember with a bright two-color cover 
and 32 pages filled with entertaining 
and educational material to interest 
farm families. 

The launching of this new publica- 
tion represents one of the most ambi- 
tious public relations programs under- 
taken by any segment of the trade. 
Its aim is to present in a graphic way 
the economic service rendered by the 
independent feed trade to farmers of 
the Northeast. 

Subscriptions to Business Farming 
are being developed for the most part 
by feed and farm supply dealers tak- 
ing complimentary subscriptions for 
the farmers in their respective terri- 
tories. Although the established price 
of the magazine is 10 cents per copy, 
special low group subscription rates 
are offered on an annual basis. 

Response to the first issue has been 
excellent, according to Austin W. 
Carpenter, Sherburne, N. Y., manag- 
ing editor and director of Business 
Farming and executive director of the 
Eastern Federation of Feed Merchants. 

“Our goal is to turn out a finer 
magazine during each succeeding 
month,” Mr. Carpenter said. “Federa- 
tion members are giving us splendid 
support and we intend to make ours 
one of the finest farm publications in 
the country.” Howard W. Jeffrey is 


editor of the magazine and the asso-, 


ciate editors are Frances Copley, John 
Cipperly, Henry Ozanne, and Emily 
Westcott. Business Farming Publica- 
tions, Inc., Sherburne, N. Y., has been 
organized to publish the new farm 
paper. 

“Our magazine is already building 
up good will for our dealers,” Mr. 
Carpenter explained. “We have heard 
from many farmers who saw our first 
issue and who have asked to receive 
Business Farming regularly. Federa- 
tion members will benefit greatly from 
the influence of our new magazine in 
the future, we feel confident.” 

Circulation of the initial issue of 
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Business Farming was 25,000 copies 
and the magazine contained advertis- 
ing from many prominent manufac- 
turers and processors of farm equip- 
ment, feeds, and supplies. 

In an editorial in volume 1 number 
1, Mr. Carpenter declared, “What is 
good for business is good for farming 
and what is bad for farming is bad 
for business. We will keep integrity, 
character, and courage as the founda- 
tion structure for the editorial and 
illustrative makeup of Business Farm- 
ing.” 

Some of the nation’s top photog- 
raphers will supply cover pictures for 
future issues of Business Farming, Mr. 
Carpenter said. 'Nationally-known ex- 
perts on various farm problems will 
discuss the latest ways and means of 
erasing nutritional and disease diffi- 
culties. 

Four interesting short fiction stories 
are featured in the first issue. All of 
interest to farmers and their families, 
they are: “Point of View” by Mary 
Sellars, “Ole Money Bags” by Cole 
Atwood, “Quackles” by a staff mem- 
ber, and “Bronze Horse” by Carolyn 
Lee Tester. 

An address by Dr. C. F. Huffman, 
“Romance of the Gut” is attractively 
illustrated with drawings exemplifying 
every step in the interesting discussion 
by the prominent Michigan State col- 
lege dairy expert. Other articles in the 
first issue are: ‘Farming in the Bal- 
ance,” an analysis of the national fi- 
nancial structure and the fallacy of 
price control, by Associate Editor 
Henry Ozanne; “Dairy Farmer and 
Penicillin”, a description of the appli- 
cation of the wonder drug to the dairy 
industry, by Joseph L. Brewer; a re- 
port on the bright feed prospects for 
the coming year; and a description of 
some of the activities of the North- 
eastern Poultry Producers council with 
pertinent information on the practical 
service of this organization to the 
poultrymen of the Northeast as seen 
through the observation of the editors. 

John Cipperly, well-known Wash- 
ington correspondent, is writing a 
monthly analysis of farm news in the 
capital for Business Farming, and there 


BUSINESS 


PACKED with interesting and 
informative material for farm- 
ers and feeders, Business Farm- 
ing, a magazine published by 
the Eastern Federation of Feed 
Merchants, made its initial bow 
in November. A reproduction 
of the attractive two-color 
cover is shown above. 


are special pages devoted to children’s 
games and stories, cookery, beauty 
hints, and other topics. The appeal of 
Business Farming is clearly to the en- 
tire family. 

Skilled staff artists enable Editor 
Jeffrey and Mr. Carpenter to have ali 
stories and articles well illustrated. 
“We feel that pictures often do more 
than thousands of words,” Mr. Car- 
penter explained. “That’s why we're 
determined to have the best art work 
possible in our magazine. We're plan- 
ning a publication that will continue 
to grow, we hope, for many years and 
so we are not cutting corners where 
such cutting may possibly endanger 
our magazine later.” 

Judging from the appearance of the 
inaugural issue of Business Farming, 
the Eastern Federation of Feed Mer- 
chants can well be proud of the fine 
job Mr. Carpenter, Mr. Jeffrey, and 
their staff are doing. The new publi- 
cation appears to be a definite asset to 
the strong eastern feed association and, 
according to Mr. Carpenter, the future’ 
holds many plans for improvements 
and expansion. 


@ CENTRAL SOYA CO., Fort Wayne, 
Ind., is planning construction of a proces- 
sing plant at Memphis, Tenn. 

@ STANDARD FEED CORP., Dagsboro, 
Del., has been incorporated by Arthur R. 
Hudson, Joseph A. Kollock, sr., and Wil- 
liam B. Chandler, jr. 
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by Congressman LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


Washington, D.C. 
Jan. 7, 1947 


THE PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE 

For the first time in 14 years a Democratic President addressed a Republican 
congress. Before he started his formal message, he remarked, with a wide grin: 

"It seems to me that a majority of the congress is on the left." Meaning, of course 
that the house was considerably filled on the Republican side of the chamber. 

The President was in good humor and he read his message very deliberately with 
no particular emphasis on any given point. His approach was conciliatory. He 
made a plea for cooperation which would be "for the common good.” He requested 
legislation curbing jurisdictional strikes and secondary boycotts. No specific 
remedy was suggested, but he warned against repressive labor legislation. In the 
broad field he suggested that a comprehensive study be made. Here he was weak. 

Other parts of his speech dealt with anti-trust legislation to meet the threat 
of “concentrated economic power," as related to business and industry. He failed 
to say that labor unions should also be prosecuted for this same abuse. He is 
opposed to tax cuts at this time and he will recommend continuance of present war- 
time excise tax rates. The Republicans will oppose him on this. Further, he advo- 
cates greater freedom for free enterprise; said that our veterans’ program is 
"virtually complete;" said that new immigration legislation is needed to meet “our 
responsibility to displaced persons;" that we must have a universal military train- 
ing program to build up an organized reserve; that the armed services must also be 
unified; that congress should enact health legislation and a program for national 
housing. 

There is an attitude of cooperation in both houses to the end that reconver- 
sion will really get under way without further delay. 


THE REPUBLICAN PROGRAM 

Labor legislation, tax reductions and fiscal policies will command first 
attention in the 80th congress. Already the senate labor committee, headed by Taft 
and Ball, are ready to introduce a modified version of the Case bill, which was 
vetoed last year by the President. First action will come on this bill, and later 
modification of the Wagner act. This seems like a reasonable procedure. 

In the matter of tax reductions the consensus of opinion is that we should go 
slowly. Reductions are very desirable but should not jeopardize our financial 
structure. We have a considerable public debt and a top-heavy budget. The opinion 
seems to be that when the tax cut comes it will not be 20 ‘per cent but somewhere 
between 10 and 15 per cent. 

The fiscal policies of this country need vevision. This involves federal 
expenditures in every agency of government. Curtailment is absolutely necessary 
in view of fixed obligations. Deficit spending will not be permitted if the house 
appropriations committee has its way. The United States treasury statement for 
Dec. 31, 1946, shows receipts of $133,401,963.52 and disbursements of 
$312,644,850.00. Surprised? How long would you stay in business on that basis? 


A HOT SPOT 


Near East oil will give us a headache. American oil firms have been promised 
a liberal supply from the Iranian fields. The company which has the agreement for 


(Continued on Page 100) 
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Feed Supplies 


Slight Shortage of Proteins Indicated 


@ THE current feeding year will see nearly 
a balance between high protein feed sup- 
plies and requirements, according to the 
fifth annual report of the Feed Industry 
council, Chicago, which was released Jan. 
13. There will also be an easy situation as 
far as feed grains are concerned, the coun- 
cil reported. . 

Total requirements for the feeding year 
are estimated at 109,465,000 tons of grains 
and mill feeds and 11,690,000 tons of high 
protein feeds. Supplies of grains and mul! 
feeds probably will be 16,620,000 tons 
above the needs with high protein feed 
production probably reaching 10,593,000 
tons, 9 per cent under requirements. 

“This shortage will be taken care of by 
price, which will accurately reflect the reia- 
tion between supply and demand and wiil 
not only cause a more careful use of pro- 
tein by feeders, but will close the gap be- 
tween the estimated demand and supply,” 


are Adequate 


the council’s report stated. “It should be 
noted that the estimated supply of high 
protein feeds for the 1946-47 year is some- 
what larger than what actually was used last 
year.” 

Because this is the first year in several 
that the nation has been operating under 
a free economy, changes in the farmer's in- 
come or other economic variations will 
govern most of the estimates in its report, 
the council explained. 

Estimation of high protein feed usage is 
most difficult, because the amount of high 
protein feed fed to all classes of livestock 
except poultry depends largely on the price 
relationship between grains and high pro- 
tein feeds and because only limited data 
are available on the consumption of high 
protein feeds by different classes of live- 
stock. 

Poultrymen feed less than one-third of 
the total usage of high protein feeds, the 


Balance Sheet of Needs and Supplies 


Class of Livestock = 

Estimated Requirements 

Swine 50,462 2,818} 53,280 483 64 
Poultry 21,228|  3,274| 24,502 267 ‘165 
Dairy Cattle 19,752 2,571} 22,323 154 65 
Beef Cattle 12,012 2,821 14,833 64 
Sheep and Lambs 761 206 967 
Horses and Mules 5,250 5,250 
Total Requirements} 109,465) 11,690] 121,155 904 358 
Available for feed Estimated Supplies 
and carryover 126,085 10,593 | 136,678 
Carryover 16,620 
Deficit, tons 1,097 
Deficit, per cent 9% 


(1) Exclusive of alfalfa meals. 


(2) Includes legume meals; ground hays or other equivalent products used 


in feeds. 


e@26¢e 


council declared. During the war period 
when high protein feeds were generally 
under-priced as compared with grains the 
demand was greatly in excess of supplies. 
This probably means that less high protein 
feed will be used during the 1946-47 feed- 
ing year. However, estimates indicate that 
supplies of high protein feeds during the 
1946-47 year are slightly higher than the 
amount actually fed in the 1945-46 feeding 
year. 

The council report continued: 

“The estimates of the grains available for 
feeding and the probable feed requirements 
indicate liberal carryovers of corn and oats 
at the close of the crop year. The stocks 
of these grains at the beginning of the 
season amounted to approximately 10 mil- 
lion tons, whereas at the close of the year 
they may exceed 16 million tons. The excel- 
lent quality of the 1946 corn crop, in sharp 
contrast to the large amount of soft corn 
from the 1945 crop, is an added considera- 
tion in the carrying capacity of this crop. 
In arriving at supplies for feeding and 
carryover, exports of 75 million bushels of 
corn were allowed for. 

“In arriving at the supplies of the grains 
available for feeding, it was assumed that 
wheat and rye feeding would return to 
about the pre-war levels of some 130 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat and 20 million bushels 
of rye. Wheat stocks in this country are, of 
course, large and much heavier feeding of 
wheat than this would be possible. 

“As in past years, the committee used 
in its calculations the latest government re- 
ports on feed supplies, livestock numbers 
and production goals. Generally speaking, 
the livestock numbers used in the calcula- 
tions were taken from these reports. How- 
ever, feeding rates represent the combined 
judgment of the committee members, tak- 
ing into account probable economic condi- 
tions and farmer reaction to them. 

“During the war period, with ceiling 
prices generally on livestock and livestock 
products and feed ingredients, supplies 
available for feeding at these fixed ratios 
became the dominant question in the feed 
industry. Under these conditions, a short 
supply of a feed ingredient could not be 
corrected for by a higher price, but rather 
resulted in mal-distribution of the supply. 
Such a price control system worked as well 
as it did during the war period not because 
of any intrinsic merit, but because of the 
consecutive bumper crops of feeds during 
those years. The major problem of the live- 
stock-feed industry was how to obtain equit- 
able distribution of feed supplies in the ab- 
sence of price serving that important func- 
tion. 

“Early in the 1946-47 season, the feed 
industry found itself back under a free price 
economy. Acute shortages of feeds, mal- 
distribution of supplies, black markets, and 
the like were things of the past. However, 
despite price ceilings and other government 
controls, the industry also found itself op- 
erating on a war-inflated commodity price 
level. In October, 1946, the first month of 
the new feeding season, the price level of 
farm products in the United States was 
more than 21% times as high as before the 
war and the highest in history. Consequent- 


(Continued on page 112) 
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AFMA Meetings Stress 


Good Merchandising 


@ AN ATTEMPT to keep postwar 
thinking in the feed industry along 
sound and profitable lines motivated 
a series of meetings held by the Amer- 
ican Feed Manufacturers’ association 
during January. The kickoff gathering 
in the series was held Jan. 3 at the 
Drake hotel, Chicago, and other meet- 
ings followed at Kansas City Jan. 13; 
Dallas Jan. 14; Memphis, Jan. 
Minneapolis, Jan. 20; Cincinnati, Jan. 
22; Raleigh, N. C., Jan. 23; Atlanta, 
Jan. 24; Philadelphia, Jan. 27 and 
Syracuse, N. Y., Jan. 28. 

All sessions were run along similar 
lines with the emphasis on sound mer- 
chandising principles. Warnings were 
given against the return to some of the 
pre-war evils of formula feed selling. 

The Chicago meeting was opened 
by Walter C. Berger, president of the 
association, who declared that the way 
sales organizations react in the next 
five years will determine how the feed 
manufacturing business goes during 
the future. 

“Today the emphasis is off the pur- 
chasing department,” Mr. Berger said. 
“Supplies are again available in quan- 
tiety. Today we are in a position 
where we are looking for feed busi- 
ness and our salesmen must again go 
out and sell.” 

Mr. Berger explained that the offi- 


THE first of a series of meet- 
ings sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Feed Manufacturers as- 
sociation was held in Chi- 
cago, Jan. 3. Participants in- 
cluded, left to right, Ralph 
M. Field, AFMA secretary; 
Walter C. Berger, president: 
and Theodore R. Sills, public 
relations counsel. 


cers of the association had been con- 
sidering recommending the production 
of a movie to help sell the formula 
feed industry and as a sample of what 
could be done arrangements were 
made with Marshall Field & Co., Chi- 
cago, to borrow a film they used to 
train their sales personnel for” the 
Christmas rush. This movie was shown 
as part of the program. 

The film involved a plot whereby 
Jupiter and Juno see a disgruntled em- 
ploye coming home from work. He 
reviews for: the audience the things 
which made him so disgusted from 
the moment he arose. 

Jupiter takes it all in and then con- 
verses with the man down on earth. 
He points out how he could have 
saved the day by being courteous to 
persons who aroused his anger. Jupi- 
ter then lets the soured employe re- 
live the day. It is shown how by be- 
ing courteous the day was brighter 
and the people who formerly walked 


away angry now were willing to be 
friendly and helpful. Although not 
related to the feed industry, the film 
did show what could be done if the 
association decided to make a movie 
depicting the value of formula feeds. 

Theodore R. Sills, who heads the 
public relations company which han- 
dles that job for the association, was 
then introduced by Mr. Berger. Mr. 
Sills pointed out that conditions to- 
day are much changed. 

“It looks as if we will have to go 
back to work,” Mr. Sills said. “We 
can no longer tell the buyer what he 
may have and when.” 

In explaining public relations, Mr. 
Sills said that the science of selling 
and the science of public relations are 
closely interwoven. He declared that 
public relations are simple yet highly 
intangible. 

“Business has discovered that it has 
a greater responsibility than the pro- 
duction of goods,” Mr. Sills main- 
tained. “Business now knows it also 
has a social responsibility. The era of 
the ‘public be damned’ is gone.” 

Showing how public relations 
works, Mr. Sills told how the public 
hated John D. Rockefeller, sr., be- 
cause of his wealth and this hate was 
translated into actual feeling against 
Standard Oil. Ivy Lee, one of the first 
public relations men, was called in to 
do a public relations job on the late 
multi-millionaire and before he was 
through public opinion regarded Mr. 
Rockefeller as a great philanthrophist. 

“Public relations should not be used 
as a tool to make black look white 
but you can use it to represent the 
white side of black’s picture,” Mr. Sills 
said. “The real test of a good public 
relations program for business is not 
the number of newspaper clippings but 
rather whether or not the public 
thinks of the company as a good firm.” 

To show how a good public rela- 
tions program works, Mr. Sills cited 
the recent move by the CIO in chang- 
ing terminology. Previously the CIO 
was fighting for a closed shop and 
check-off system: To many persons 
these terms were un-American. But 
when the CIO saw that public opin- 
ion was against these terms they 
wisely started referring to “union se- 
curity” and “union maintenance” and 
these terms were accepted by the pub- 
lic even though they involved the 
same thing. 

“You must sell your product and 


(Continued on page 96) 
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_ JOHNSON BROTHERS 


REPRESENTATIVE FOR 


HAS QUALIFIED AND BEEN APPOINTED TH 


FAIR-ACRE FEEDS 


AND OTHER prooucts IN THIS AREA 


1 


PROTECTED TRADE AREA. 


One dealer will be selected in a protected trade area, year-round 
each trade area to represent the volume sales, season by season 


Fair-Acre line of quality feeds. increases. Once established, this 
Write for 


explanatory brochure You may be that dealer —depend- profitable business is yours for 
“The Fair-Acre Plan” 


ing upon your desire and ability to development. Opportunity may 


serve your section. be knocking for you . . . why not 


The Fair-Acre franchise means investigate now? 


(yy 
=6LINDSEY-ROBINSON & COMPANY 


ie INCORPORATED 


Roanoke - Virginia 
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*One of the most dromatic sagas 
: of the last century was the open- 
ing of the territory in Oklahomoe 
known os “The Cherokee Strip.” 


CHASE was manufacturing Better Bags 


e At dawn, September 16, 1893, hundreds on horseback, in 
wagons, and afoot, raced to stake claims in Oklahoma. And 
many prospective landowners carried precious seed, feed, 
equipment and supplies in Chase bags. 

This year Chase is celebrating 100 years in the bag busi- 
ness. The lessons learned throughout this long experience 
have been translated into better materials, finer construc- 
tion, improved manufacturing processes—a more efficient 
container for your product. 

Furthermore, Chase makes bags of all kinds: cotton, bur- 
lap, paper, combination paper and cotton, combination 
paper and burlap, and open mesh. Thus you are assured of TOPMILL BURLAP BAGS 
impartial advice on the right bag for the specific need... 
whether it be feed, flour, seed, citrus fruit, produce, dry or 
wet chemical, fertilizer or building material—whatever your 
product may be. 

Your Chase salesman will be glad to give complete details 
on any Chase product. Write today. 


OPEN MESH BAGS 


PROTEX, MULTIWALL 
AND OTHER PAPER BAGS 


YF 


One Hundred Years of Experience 
in Making Better Bags for 
Industry and Agriculture. 


FOR BETTER BAGS... BETTER BUY CHASE 


SALT LAKE CITY e TOLEDO DENVER DETROIT MEMPHIS «© BUFFALO ST.LOUIS NEWYORK CLEVELAND ¢ MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH KANSAS CITY MINNEAPOLIS GOSHEN, IND. « PHILADELPHIA ORLANDO, FLA. BOISE DALLAS * OKLAHOMA city 
PORTLAND, ORE. CROSSETT, ARK. NEW ORLEANS REIDSVILLE,N.C. © HARLINGEN, TEXAS CHAGRIN FALLS,O. HUTCHINSON, KAN. 
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FEED Nutrition DIGEST 


Readers who are interested in obtaining a publication which gives 
a complete digest of most of the experimental data published in the 


United States and foreign countries may 


obtain complete details 


by writing to The Feed Bag, 1712 W. St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Title of Experiment: Effectiveness of Diet- 
ary Supplements in Increasing Hatchability 
of Eggs. 

Authors: H. R. Bird, Max Rubin, Donaid 
Whitson and S. K. Haynes, Agricultural 
Research Center, Beltsville, Md. 

Digest: Hens were fed a diet containing 
30 per cent soybean oil meal as the only 
protein supplement. The hatchability of the 
fertile eggs of these hens was 66 per cent, 
compared with 84 per cent hatchability of 
the fertile eggs of hens fed sardine meal 
as the only protein supplement; and the 
mortality of the chicks during the first week 
of life ranged from 16 to 38 per cent in 
different hatches, compared with 1 to 11 
per cent for the offspring of birds fed sar- 
dine meal. The deficiency of the diet con- 
taining 30 per cent soybean meal was cor- 
rected by the inclusion of 5 per cent dried 
cow manure, 10 per cent sardine meal or 
10 per cent dried skimmilk. The favorable 
effect of the other two supplements was 
first observed during the third month of 
the experiment. There was a similar delay 
before the full effect of the other two sup- 
plements was observed, but a partial re- 
sponse was noted at once. The diet was not 
improved by the inclusion of corn gluten 
feed or extra manganese sulfate and the 
response to wheat or butyl fermentation 
solubles was doubtful. The most consistent 
post mortem findings in the chicks that 
died during the first week of life were kid- 
ney damage, urate deposits in the ureters 


and distended gall bladders. 


Title of Experiment: Korean Lespedeza 
Seed as a Protein Supplement in Chick 
Rations. 

Authors: M. R. Bird and H. L. Kempster, 
Missouri Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Digest: Whole lespedeza seed meal was a 
satisfactory substitute for portions of the 
dried milk and meat scrap in chick starter 
rations up to 13 per cent at six weeks of 
age. In one of three experiments, chicks 
on a ration of 2 per cent dried milk, 8 per 
cent meat scrap and 13 per cent lespedeza 
seed, weighed averages of 313 and 296 gm. 
as contrasted with 284 and 227 gm. on a 
ration consisting of 10 per cent meat scrap 
and 5 per cent dried milk. When lespedeza 
seed up to 25 per cent of the ration plus 
2 per cent meat scrap constituted the pro- 
tein supplement, the birds weighed an aver- 
age of 320 and 224 gm. but they showed 
diarrhea and the droppings adhered to the 
down. In another experiment, lespedeza 
seed fed free choice increased growth and 
more efficient gains were produced but 
small amounts of lespedeza seed were con- 
sumed. In a third trial, 5, 10, 13, 15 and 
25 per cent lespedeza seed were included 
in rations with dried milk and meat scrap. 
In all the rations with lespedeza seed the 
chicks were heavier and the ration proved 
more economical than where no lespedeza 
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seed was included. The droppings were again 
sticky when 25 per cent lespedeza seed was 
included. In another experiment, whole 
lespedeza seed proved satisfactory as a 
substitute for soybean meal when fed at 
levels not exceeding 15 per cent. 

Title of Experiment: Studies on the Use 
of Dehydrated Sweet Potato Meal in Chick 
Rations. 
Authors: A. D. Tillman and H. J. Davis, 
Louisiana Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Digest: Sweet potato meal was shown suit- 
able for use as 20 to 25 per cent of the 
mash mixture and to replace carbohydrate 
feeds in chick rations. The results were 
based on three series of experiments in 
which lots of White Plymouth Rock or 
Rhode Island red chicks were fed on ra- 
tions containing 10 to 40 per cent sweet 
potato meal in comparison with rations 
containing different amounts or no yellow 
corn, wheat bran or shorts, pulverized oats 
and rice bran or polish. Data was recorded 
on the weights of chicks at 8 to 10 weeks of 
age, feed required per unit of gain and 
comparisons with a standard ration. There 
were employed in the study 2,200 day-old 
chicks with the rations of 18 and 19 per 
cent protein. 

Title of Experiment: Further Tests on a 
Fit-Producing Dog Food. 
Authors: A. F. Morgan and M. Groody, 
University of California. 
Digest: A baked cereal dog food previously 
found to cause severe running fits in dogs 
within 5 to 19 days, was found by rat 
growth to be deficient in protein, since its 
growth value was improved by the addition 
of 5 per cent casein, 20 per cent wheat 
gluten or 20 per cent baked wheat gluten 
but not by the addition of 1 pér cent yeast 
extract of high vitamin content. A new 
baked food by the same manufacturer was 
found to be equal to the stock diet for rat 
growth and failed to produce fits in a young 
dog when fed for 28 days. The main dif- 
ference in the two feeds was in the incor- 
poration in the latter of beef lungs, meat 
scraps and fish prior to baking. 

@ 
Title of Experiment: The Nutritive Value 
of the Protein in Tobacco-Seed Oil Meal. 
Authors: Karl E. Rapp, J. T. Skinner and 
J. S. McHargue, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington. 
Digest: Ability to support growth of young 
rats and biologic value as determined from 
metabolism data were used to measure the 
nutritive value of tobacco-seed oil meal pro- 
tein. At levels of 15 to 18 per cent pro- 
tein, rats grew slowly; at 10 per cent sup- 
plemented with 5 per cent casein, lactal- 
bumin or skimmilk proteins, good growth 
was obtained. Rolled oats, corn meal and 
gelatin were less satisfactory supplements 
and the effect of wheat gluten was approxi- 


mately that of an equivalent increase in the 
concentration of oil meal protein. The bio- 
logic value of tobacco-seed oil meal protein 
at a level of 10 per cent was 51.4 as com- 
pared with 78.5 for the proteins of skim- 
milk powder; respective values for true 
digestibility were 78.0 and 96.6. Tobacco- 
seed oil meal was proved to be deficient in 
lysine; supplementation with 0.5 per cent 
lysine increased its biologic value approxi- 
mately to that of skimmilk proteins. On the 
basis of net protein values, tobacco-seed 
oil meal compares favorably with many 
commonly used feedstuffs. 


Sows Fed Only Corn Ration 
Won't Produce Strong Pigs 


Bred sows fed only corn, even on pas- 
ture, will not produce strong, healthy pigs, 
according to the Feed Institute of Iowa 
which based its statement on research dis- 
coveries made by Iowa State college experts 
at Ames, Iowa. The Institute urged feed 
dealers to make this fact known to their 
farmer customers. 

The difference in results gained by feed- 
ing balanced rations and corn alone in 
many cases is almost unbelievable, the col- 
lege researchers declared. In one series of 
tests, corn alone in the gestation period pro- 
duced birth weights of 1.85 pounds (34 
per cent chance of being weaned) and only 
40 per cent strong pigs. With protein sup- 
plements, other pigs weighed 2.42 pounds 
at birth, with 67.4 per cent chance of being 
weaned, and 85 per cent of them were 
strong. 

Based on their findings, the Iowa State 
experts issued the following advice: 

“The point which farmers should remem- 
ber is the fact that now and through the 
winter, bred sows are actually building the 
young pigs which they will farrow next 
spring. To build strong, vigorous pigs which 
have a good chance to survive and come 
through profitably the sows must have a 
constant intake of the food elements they 
need to build sound bones, muscles, nerves, 
and other parts of the body. Corn alone 
does not contain all these elements. Bal- 
anced rations are required, with the proper 
proportion of proteins, minerals, vitamins, 
and, if possible, good green hay. 

“It might be well to point out that pro- 
tein mixtures have proven superior to 
straight high protein ingredients, and that 
bred sows should be given balanced rations 
right through the winter until after the pigs 
are farrowed.” 

@ ANDREWS ELEVATOR, INC., An- 
drews, Ind., has purchased the Collier Ele- 
vator & Feed Mill from Mel Collier. 
NEW VARIETY OF FLAX 

Cascade, a new disease resistant variety 
of fiber flax grown commercially for the 
first time in 1946, has proven very success- 
ful, according to the department of agri- 
culture. The new variety, the result of a 
cross by Dr. B. B. Robinson of USDA. 
yielded slightly more than four tons an 
acre in its initial large scale planting in 
Oregon, the principal fiber flax producing 
state. Cascade is said to be resistant to wilt, 
immune to rust, and grows tall. 
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Cargill and Nutrena Merged 


Will Market Nutrena Brand Feeds 


@ OPERATIONS of Cargill Feeds and Nu- 
trena Feeds have been consolidated into one 
organization which will be known as the 
Cargill Feed division of Minneapolis accord- 
ing to an announcement Jan. 6 by John H. 
MacMillan, jr., president of Cargill, Inc. 
Nutrena Mills, which has 26 years of suc- 
cessful feed operations to its credit, will re- 
tain its identity as a subsidiary of Cargill, 
Inc., Mr. MacMillan said. 

“Nutrena” will be the brand name of all 


THE WHITEST OF ALL GRANITE 
GRITS CAN MAKE MONEY FOR 
YOU AND YOUR POULTRYMEN. 


Easy to store ... easy 
to handle . . . easy to sell. 
GP 4N-I-GRIT is a favorite 


with dealers and poultrymen. Dealer 


feeds in the combined territory served, but, 
during a transitory period, feed in the for- 
mer Cargill feed area will be merchandised 
under the name “Cargill-Nutrena”. 

Both companies have been actively en- 
gaged in the manufacture and distribution 
of poultry and livestock feed for several 
years, and together cover 15 states stretch- 
ing from Canada to the Gulf. Increased 
staff and additional production capacity to 
meet the demands of poultry and livestock 


helps are available... national 
magazine advertising is conspicuous. 
GRAN-I-GRIT helps birds get maxi- 
mum value from all feed . . . helps 
poultrymen economize 

and make profits. 


When the poultry- CRAN-1-GRIT 


comes in many sizes 


man profits ... you forall kinds of poul- 

profit, too. That’s try. Sample pack- SAMPLE Dispy, 

why GRAN-I-GRIT An 11 by 

means gold. Stock it! nal display is a, er 
catcher With deg;. 
Nite sales appeal, 


JORTH CAROLINA GRANITE CORP. 


feeders in both districts are included in 
future plans. 

All personnel has been retained by the 
combined organization, but the transfer of 
a number of people from the former Nu- 
trena home office at Kansas City, Kan., to 
Minneapolis headquarters became necessary. 
Chief shifting in management involving 
moves to Minneapolis include the appoint- 
ment of Nutrena President R. E. Whitworth 
to the position of general manager of the 
new Cargill Feed division. T. T. Hale, sales 
manager of Cargill Feeds, and J. C. North, 
executive vice president-of Nutrena, have 
been named assistant general managers. 
Mrs. F. B. Nelson, treasurer of Nutrena, 
will be chief accountant, and D. V. Mac- 
Donald, vice president of Nutrena, will join 
the mechanical division. Dr. J. Wesley Nel- 
son, Cargill’s research director, will be 
joined by associate director Elwin Fuller 
who formerly headed the Nutrena research 
staff. Feed advertising will be under the 
management of Herbert Lehman, formerly 
of the Bruce B. Brewer Co., Kansas City 
advertising agency. 

The area served by the combined opera- 
tions of the Cargill Feed division has been 
divided into six districts to provide better 
service to the customers. District plants and 
offices are located at Minneapolis, Minn., 
with Ralph Latchaw, manager; Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa, Chas. G. Sleichter, manager; 
Sioux City, Iowa, Joe D. Lawrence, man- 
ager; Kansas City, Kan., J. D. Armstrong, 
manager; Coffeyville, Kan., R. S. Greenlee, 
manager; and Wichita Falls, Tex., C. Tur- 
ner Whitworth, manager. 


AFMA to Hold Convention 
At Chicago, May 1-3 


The 1947 convention of the American 
Feed Manufacturers association will be held 
May 1-3 at the Drake hotel, Chicago, IIl., 
according to an announcement by Walter 
C. Berger, Chicago, precident of the organ’ 
ization. The association’s 1946 meeting was 
held at French Lick Springs, Ind. 

@ PRATT EQUITY EXCHANGE, Pratt, 
Kan., is planning to construct a 150,000 
bushel concrete elevator. 


wort, 


"| feel pretty good when | see all that 


canned goods Farmer Jones put up for us 
this winter!" 
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RIBOFLAVIN 


NO 


Why is it desirable to use 


riboflavin from a naturai 


source in poultry and animal feeds? 


Co 
! 
™MmMercia] Solven 
Because a natural source, such as ' » IS Made by 

' 

| 


88 Produce by 
a ° 
@ B-Y-21 Dried Fernientation Solubles, €xclusive biolo 
contains not only riboflavin but also other ing eith cal Procegg 
important B-complex factors. In addition to er grain or Molasses 


the riboflavin in B-Y-21 (8000 micrograms 
per gram), this feed supplement also contains 
appreciable amounts of valuable feedstuffs. 


e Does it cost more to use riboflavin from 


a natural source such as B-Y-21? 


® B-Y-21 is priced strictly on its riboflavin content. The 
additional vitamins and the feedstuffs it contains are all 
plus values—the bonus you get when you fortify your feeds with B-Y-21 , 


Agricultural Division 


(COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS 


&; .. a source of Natural Riboflavin 
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TheHUBBARD SUNSHINE 


Grains raised in your neighborhood ... 
blended with the right amounts of Hub- 
bard’s Sunshine Concentrate . . . mixed 
and sacked under your supervision . ; : 
are today’s triple-barrelled winning com- 
bination. 

Feeders want something more than 
just a sack of feed—they want honest quale 
ity, balanced rations, low cost gains. They 
want that reassurance that can come only 


Local // Grains-Your Brand Name-The HUBBARD SUNSHINE Way 


from a dealer whom they know and trust. 
The HUBBARD SUNSHINE Way means 
that manufacturer-dealers make their own 
complete livestock and poultry feeds us- 
ing local grains and Hubbard’s Sunshine 
Concentrate. The feeder is provided with 
feeds that contain balanced proportions 
of proteins, vitamins and minerals—at a 
substantial saving in grain-handling and 
hauling costs. Write for information. 


Milling Co. 


EASTERN BRANCH 410 ELEVENTH STREET, AMBRIDGE, PA 
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Going 


the Dogs 


Smith Boosts Pet Food Sales 


@ THE old saying that every dog has 
his day is brought right up to date at 
the Quality Feed & Supply, Joliet, Ill., 
where J. Frank Smith, the owner, has 
one of the most complete pet depart- 
ments in northern Illinois. 

“Dog foods have been an extremely 
profitable sideline for us,” Mr. Smith 
declared. “While we specialize in live- 
stock and poultry feeds, of course, 
dog rations have become increasingly 
important to our yearly volume of 
business.” 

The Quality Feed & Supply not 
only handles dog foods but live dogs 
and dog accessories as well. “We be: 
lieve our live dog window has done 
more than any other single thing to 
bring business to our store,” Mr. Smith 
said. “Practically everybody likes a 
nice dog and so our dog display is 
just about the best type of living pro- 
motion we could have. When passers- 
by are drawn into our store out of 
interest in the dogs in the window, 
they usually make substantial pur- 
chases.” 

Mr. Smith doesn’t neglect his live- 
stock and poultry raising customers in 
his emphasis of his dog food depart- 
ment, however. He handles a complete 
line of Vitality feeds including rations 
for goats, turkeys, and rabbits as well 
as the more common feeds. “Nothing 
but the best is good enough for my 
customers,” Mr. Smith said. “High 
quality formula feeds really bring in 
extra dividends, both to the dealer and 
to the feeder.” 

The Quality Feed & Supply fea- 
tures Vitality pet foods too and in 
addition handles frozen horse meat, 
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a favorite fresh-type dog food. This 
product is stored in a modern low 
temperature freezer which Mr. Smith 
acquired recently. 

The well-planned brick structure 
which houses Mr. Smith’s business is 
28 feet wide by 90 feet long, with a 
23 foot frontage on one of Joliet’s 
busiest thoroughfares. Its airy base- 
ment is ideal for storage of feed and 
farm supplies. Back of the store is 
a three-car garage with additional 
storage space. A convenient unloading 
dock is located behind the store. 

Mr. Smith opened the Quality Feed 
& Supply in 1941 after 28 years with 
the Globe Mills division of the Albert 
Dickinson Co., Chicago. During part 
of this 28-year period he was superin- 
tendent of Globe’s experimental farm, 
which stocked as many as 4,000 lay- 
ing hens at one time in addition to 
cattle, pigeons, rabbits, and dogs. Mr. 
Smith left the Dickinson Co. at the 
time the firm reduced its feed manu- 
facturing activities and took a position 
as manager of a mill in northwestern 
Iowa. After a year in this capacity he 
purchased his own mill in Indiana. 
A severe back injury forced him to 
sell this business, whose sales had 
doubled, but in 1941 he was feeling 
better and established the Quality 
Feed & Supply. 

“There were a lot of tough days 
getting started in the retail feed busi- 
ness during wartime,” Mr. Smith as- 
serted. “But everything worked out 
all right and the problems cleared 
themselves up one by one. Now the 
future looks really bright.” 

In addition to feeds, Mr. Smith 
handles a full line of nationally- adver- 
tised poultry and livestock remedies 
which he says are essential products in 
any up-to-date feed store. “My expe- 
rience as head of the experimental 
farm gave me ample opportunity to 
make a careful study of poultry dis- 
eases,” he stated. “This experience is 
now invaluable to me in advising my 
customers when they come in with 
diseased birds.” 

There is never a charge for poultry 
health advice at Quality Feed & Sup- 
ply and Mr. Smith is glad to help 


DOG food is an extremely 
profitable sideline to his gen- 
eral feed business, says J. Frank 
Smith, above, owner of the 
Quality Feed & Supply, Joliet, 
Ill. An exterior view of his neat 
feed store is shown in photo at 
lower left. 


farmers whether or not they have 
been regular customers. “Our advisory 
service almost always results in our 
adding new customers to our list 9f 
regulars,” he said. “We emphasize that 
high quality feed and correct remedies 
when needed will prevent or eliminate 
most troublesome poultry problems.” 

Quality Feed & Supply also has 
complete stocks of fertilizer, garden 
seeds, and many other farm necessi- 
ties. “We make a practice of stocking 
at least for a trial period every new 
product that we believe worthwhile,” 
Mr. Smith explained. The firm also 
sells dog collars, harnesses, feeding 
dishes, and toys. 

During the baby chick season, Mr. 
Smith sells chicks for a hatchery lo- 
cated at Charsworth, Ill. “Chick sales 
mean feed sales almost every time,” 
he explained. “We've found them to 
be an excellent way of getting new 
feed customers into our store.” 

Recently the Quality Feed & Sup- 
ply added high quality bird seed and 
bird supplies to its stock. Mr. Smith 
would like to handle live canaries but 
has found them difficult to obtain. 
When a customer wants to purchase 
a bird he usually makes telephone in- 
quiries and lines one up to fill the bill. 

“We also sell dogs,” Mr. Smith ex- 
plained, “not only for the profit their 
sales bring but because they are in- 


(Continued on page 89} 
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VITA-MINO-MIX 


A DRY Vitamin and Amino Acid supplement that 
supplies all the necessary essential vitamins—A, D. 
Riboflavin and Pantothenic Acid for poultry and turkey 
feeds; it also supplies a high concentration of Live 
Yeast Enzymes, Choline—and the all-important essen- 
tial Amino Acids which are so necessary for rapid 
growth and high egg production. 

Each pound of VITA-MINO-MIX is equivalent to a 
pound of 400-D vitamin oil in Vitamin D potency. Each 
pound is equivalent to 25 pounds of Dried Skim Milk in 
Riboflavin and Pantothenic Acid. 


Simplifies mixing operations—Economical to use. 


ANIMIX 


A DRY Vitamin and Amino Acid supplement built 
especially for four-footed animals-—for calf meals, pig 
and sow rations, dairy feeds, horse feeds, foxes, mink 
and rabbit feeds. 


Each pound of ANIMIX contains one million 
(1,000,000) U.S.P. units of Vitamin D from a source 
not toxic to rabbits and herbivorous animals; each 
pound contains 1,000 milligrams of niacin; also high 
in other essential B-complex factors, Vitamin A and 
Live Yeast Enzymes. 


Let ANIMIX help make your 4-footed animal feeds 
more complete. 


RAY EWING IS THE 
AUTHOR OF THE... 


1097 SO. MARENGO AVE. 


RODUCTS 


RIBOFLAVIN 
(Contains 1,000,000 micrograms of 


riboflavin per ounce. Will not ball 
up in the mixer). 


FEEDING OILS 


All desired potencies 


1000 A/400 D 
2000 A/400 D 
3000 A/400 D 
2000 A/800 D 
85 D 


PANTOTHENIC ACID 
CHOLINE CHLORIDE 


‘DRY-D, 


(contains 4,000,000 U. S. P. units of Vitamin 


D. per pound — for all four-footed animal 
feeds.) 


DRY-D, . 


(contains 900,000 A.O.A.C. chick units of 


Vitamin D; per pound—for poultry and tar- 
key feeds.) 


PASADENA 2, CALIFORNIA 
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Starting the New Year Right 


Hickory Grove Staff Makes Resolutions 


e@ SNOW REACHED almost to the 
windows of the Hickory Grove Feed 
store after one of the community's 
worst blizzards. A confining, cold si- 
lence pervaded the office and ware- 
house, for with country highways still 
blocked awaiting the burrowing county 
snow plows, customers were a non- 
entity. 

Lem Jones, proprietor, fully recov 
ered from the holiday jitters, was in 
a meditative mood thinking of what 
he ought to do in 1947 to improve the 
service and business volume of the 
Hickory Grove Feed store. 

“Looks like a good day to have a 
conference,” he mused, “and talk 
things over. 

“Mickey,” he shouted to the office 
boy who also felt the confining lull of 
the snow, and was doing his best to 
aggravate the bookkeeper, Miss Snell, 
by ribbing her about the diamond 
ring she got for Christmas from her 
boy friend. “Go back into the ware- 
house and tell Joe and Skid Ward I 
want to see ‘em. And that means you 
and Miss Snell, too!” 

The response to the boss’ orders 
was instantaneous and soon the entire 
Hickory Grove Feed store staff was 
assembled around his desk. He asked 
all of them to pull up chairs and, 
clearing his throat, began: 

“Well, boys and girls, we've had 
a good year at the Hickory Grove 
Feed store in 1946. All of us worked 
hard, sure, but remember, farmers had 
plenty of money and they were will- 
ing to buy all the feed they could get. 
It didn’t take much selling. All we 
had to do was dish it out. 

“But now it looks like the honey- 
moon is about over, so I thought we'd 
all get together today for a little talk 
about what we ought to do to keep 
the Hickory Grove Feed store rolling 
as it has in the past three years.” 

“Swell idea, boss,” the gang agreed 
almost in unison. 

“Now,” continued Lem. “I thought 
of a little idea. Y’ know, we all make 
New Year’s resolutions, so let’s make 
a few about what we're gonna do in 
1947 for the Hickory Grove Feed store 

“Some time in the next two or three 
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days I want you to sit down and write 
out how you plan to improve your- 
self and your work. When all the reso- 
lutions are in we'll hold another meet- 
ing and I'll read them out loud.” 

Mickey, absorbing every word of 
the proposal, reflected enthusiasm from 
shoe laces to eye brows. Already out- 
lined in his mind were the resolutions 
he was going to make. Joe, Skid Ward, 
and Miss Snell were likewise enthused. 

“Now,” Lem concluded, “all of you 
probably have a lot of snow shoveling 
to do at home so you can take the 
rest of the day off. I'll hold the fort 
here. Got a little detail work to clean 
up myself. So long, everybody. See 
you bright and early in the morning.” 

After exchanging comments about 
Lem’s idea at Miss Snell’s desk, the 
Hickory Grove Feed store gang dis- 
persed for their respective homes. 

It was a week later when Lem, with 
all of the resolutions turned in prompt- 
ly within the three-day limit, called 
his staff together again. 

“Gang,” he announced, “you've all 
been swell about cooperating on this 
New Year's idea. I want all of you at 
my house for dinner tonight and we'll 
read the resolutions and talk over our 
plans for 1947.” 

The supper table that evening was 
laden with Mrs. Jones’ usual inimitable 
culinary art, and hardly a word was 
spoken as everyone munched through 
repeated helpings. 

Leaving Mrs. Jones to clear what 
few morsels there were left from the 
table the Hickory Grove Feed store 
staff adjourned to the living room, 

Lem produced a box of cigars, 
passed it to Skid Ward and Joe and 
jokingly to Mickey and Miss Snell, 
and lit one himself. 

“Well,” he sighed, plunking him- 
self comfortably into his favorite chair, 
“I’m ready to read the resolutions, 
and I want you to know now that I 
am well pleased with all of them. 
We'll read them in the order in which 
they're placed in this folder, so let's 
see who's first. Well, it happens to be 
you, Joe.” 


Joe’s resolution was a classic. First, 
he resolved that he would never let 
a grinding customer leave the mill 
without selling him on the idea of add- 
ing a concentrate to his grain and 
having it mixed right on the spot. He 
said he had made a thorough study 
of all the selling points and had mem- 
orized them. Second, he advocated in- 
creasing the prices charged for coarse 
and fine grinding and posting these in 
a conspicuous place in the warehouse. 
Third, he suggested that all machinery 
be thoroughly overhauled, serviced, 
and repaired regularly. There were 
other constructive ideas and Joe’s mas- 
terpiece concluded with a personal 
pledge to work harder and more effi- 
ciently than ever before and suggested 
that the staff adopt for its 1947 slo- 
gan, “Let’s Keep Hickory Grove in 
the Groove.” 

When Lem had finished reading the 
resolutions Mickey, Skid Ward, and 
Miss Snell applauded loudly and Mrs. 
Jones entered the living room and 
added her approval. 

“Next in the folder,” announced 
Lem after a pause, “is Miss Snell.” 

Hers, too, was a classic. She pledged 
herself to be more careful than ever 
in collections, to keep bad accounts off 
the books, to keep a careful record of 
the costs of doing business in all de- 
partments, and to make regular reports 
to Lem on whether money was being 
made or lost on any particular opera- 
tion of the business. Furthermore, she 
added, she was going to be more cour- 
teous to customers, greeting them with 
a smile and making them feel that re- 
ceiving a nickel or $50 from them in 
payment of feed or services was equal- 
ly appreciated. 

Applause greeted her ideas, and 
Joe reached over, shook Miss Snell’s 
hand, and congratulated her. 

Lem then announced the next paper 
—Skid Ward's. 


“Skid,” he said, “before reading 
your resolutions, I want to tell you 
that you've been a good, hard-working 
student during your veteran training 
period which will soon be over. And 
I want you to know that your paper 
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shows you have the right spirit to carry on.” 

Skid’s resolutions began with assuring 
his co-workers that, after completing his 
training, he wanted to be one of the cogs 
in a well-oiled machine with them and that 
they shouldn't fail to call on him for coop- 
eration in any department. He added that 
his main ambition was to be a top field 
and service man, and that he was not only 
going to sell the farmers feeds, but money- 
making plans as well and last but not least 
he was going to sell them on the Hickory 
Grove Feed store. He said that the store 
was going to need outside selling more than 
ever before and that he was going to see 
that it was “in the groove” every day of 
the year in this respect. Skid also offered 
several constructive suggestions in displays 
and advertising and rearrangement of the 
store and warehouse. 


“Nice going, Skid!’ commented Joe as 
Lem finished reading the paper. 

And coming from his immediate boss 
that compliment made a deep, gratifying 
impression. 

Lem paused before picking up the next 
paper and there was a twinkle in his eye. 

“And who do you suppose is next? 
he asked as all eyes turned on Mickey, 
squatted on the rug in front of Joe. “Well, 
here goes!” 

“First off,” Lem began, his eyes roving 
over Mickey’s scrawling handwriting, “I 
promise not to cut up with my jeep 
Mickey’s Mustang so much during 1947. 

“I’m never gonna kick or mistreat Spot, 
the warehouse cat. 

“I’m never gonna be late for work. 

“I’m never gonna play no more tricks 
on the boss or Skid or Miss Snell or Joe. 


Jor MAGNETIC ENGINEERING 


Feed and grain engi- 


neers know good mag- 
netic equipment. It must 
be powerful, depend- 


CONSULT 


MAGNETIC 


able and with low maintenance cost. That's why so many 
of them specify Stearns Magnetic. 


Whether it be with magnetic separators, magnetic 
drums, magnetic pulleys or spout magnets, we are ready 
to help you keep your material free from harmful mag- 
netic impurities and protect your machinery and em- 
ployes against the menace of tramp iron. 


Stearns Magnetic engineers are available for consul- 
tation and advice on the most profitable and practical 


ways of using magnetic machinery. Avail yourself of this 
service. 


MAGNETIC MFG. CO. 


MILWAUKEE 4, WISCONSIN 


SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC 
PULLEYS 
DRUMS 
CLUTCHES 
BRAKES 


“I'm gonna keep my nose out of other 
people’s business and only do things that'll 
make all our customers happy. 

“I’m gonna study nights and learn the 
feed business so I can run a place of my 
own some day or buy out the boss. 

“P.S. I'm gonna be loyal to my mom, 
to my country and the Hickory Grove Feed 
store—always.” 

“Phew, what an angel!” commented Joe, 
stroking Mickey’s shoulders when Lem had 
finished. 

Relighting his cigar, Lem sat down. 

“Wait a minute,” Mickey, Joe, and Miss 
Snell, shouted. ““There’s another paper to 
read, isn’t there? Look in the folder, boss, 
and see if we aren't right.” 

Sure enough. There it was, another type- 
written sheet with Lem’s name at the top. 

“How in blazes did this get in here?” 
he asked, astounded. 

And for an answer Mrs. Jones made a 
pretense of having to hurry back into the 
kitchen. 

Being on the spot, Lem had to read it. 

“As boss of the Hickory Grove Feed 
store,” he began, “I resolve to make the 
customer’s welfare and convenience the 
No. 1 rules of our business. 

“I resolve to treat every salesman who 
comes to me with something to offer with 
courtesy, to listen to his story, and to treat 
him like I would expect to be treated when 
I call on my best feeders. 

“I resolve to try new ideas, to stay out of 
a rut, to keep our store looking like the 
most, modern, alive and neatest place in 
town—if it costs extra money to do it. 

“I resolve to listen with a willing ear to 
my employes’ suggestions and to pat them 
on the back when they deserve it. 

“I resolve to play fairly with my com- 
petitors, never seeking to take advantage 
of them by price cutting, bargaining, or by 
spreading idle rumor and gossip about 
them. 

“I resolve to mix with my customers, to 
take an interest in their home and com- 
munity life, to attend their business and 
social gatherings and to make them feel 
that I am a part of their family. 

“I resolve to continue to work with the 
other merchants of Hickory Grove to make 
this whole town the best trading spot in 
the state. 

“P.S. I resolve that it shall never be 
necessary for my employes to ask me for a 
raise and to buy my wife a new hat at least 
twice a year.” 

As the last resolution dribbled off Lem’s 
trembling tongue, Mrs. Jones, Mickey, Skid, 
Joe, and Miss Snell encircled him. Mrs. 
Jones kissed him on the cheek and the 
rest shook his hands in congratulations. 

Normally, Lem should have laughed, but 
he was deeply moved. 

“Well,” he said, finally, his voice break- 
ing with emotion, “I guess I plumb forgot 
I was a part of this business too. Danged if 
I ain't!” 

@ OSCAR & WILLIAM BOWERS, Wads- 
worth, Ohio, have purchased the Sterling 
Elevator & Builders’ Supply Co. at Sterling. 
oe 


@ GEORGE MOZINGO, Altamont, Kan., 
has purchased Alex Pollock's feed and pro- 


io 
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HEALTHIER 
STOCK 


EGG 
PRODUCTION 
STEPPED-UP 


HATCHABILITY 
INCREASED 


FIRMER 
EGG SHELLS 


Only through Accurate 
Blending is absolute uni- 
formity and standardization 
of Vitamin A & D Oils as- 
sured. The highly scientific 
processes employed in pro- 
ducing and blending Red 
Rooster products, fully guar- 
antees the necessary A & D 
vitamin potencies. 
Throughout the nation 


ACCURATELY 
Vitamin A#&OF KS 

FOR HEALTHY 
AND TOP EGG PRODUC 


NDE 
BLENT 


ITAMIN A & D FEEDING OILS 


more and more poultrymen, 
feed dealers and feed mixers 
are specifying high-quality 
Red Rooster for every poul- 
try feeding purpose. Easy to 
use, easy to mix, Red Rooster 
Vitamin A & D oils are fast 


- becoming “standard prac- 


tice” as feeding supplements 
where poultry size and 
health is a primary factor. 


MANUFACTURED UNDER STRICT LABORATORY CONTROL BY 


COLLETT-WEEK-NIBECKER, INC. 


FORMERLY TECHNICAL FISHERIES CORPORATION 


AN 


FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


WILBUR-ELLIS COMPANY * DISTRIBUTORS WEST OF THE ROCKIES * SAN FRANCISCO * LOS ANGELES 


mR. W. GREEFF 


INC. 


DISTRIBUTORS EAST OF THE ROCKIES °* 


NEW YORK CITY * CHICAGO 
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@ BECAUSE chain stores had already 
won the business of big purchasers 
when he opened his store, E. J. O’Don- 
nell, feed dealer of Florence, Mass., 
went after the smaller accounts. 

“The chain stores were offering cut- 
rates to big volume purchasers but the 
‘little fellows’ were being neglected,” 
Mr. O'Donnell explained. “So I de- 
cided to concentrate my merchandis- 
ing on the farmers who purchase their 
feed and farm supplies in smaller 
quantities.” 

Ever since he was 15 years old, Mr. 
O'Donnell had dreamed of owning his 
own feed store. Not many years later 
he attained this goal and today can 
look back on 18 successful years in 
the feed business. “There were plenty 
of tough times,” Mr. O'Donnell said. 
“But now that shortages are over, the 
OPA is gone, and free enterprise is 
again functioning, the future looks 
bright.” 

Many of Mr. O’Donnell’s custo- 
mers are strictly backyard farmers 
Some of them own only a dozen lay- 
ing hens or a few cows or a pig but 
they all get the same courtesy and at- 
tention. “These small lot purchasers 
make up almost my entire list of cus 
tomers,” Mr. O’Donnell declared. 
“Every courtesy that they receive 
comes back to me tenfold, in increased 
business and good will that suggests 
my store as a farm center to other 
part-time farmers.” 

When Mr. O'Donnell first opened 
his store 18 years ago he made trips 
right to the homes of prospective cus- 
tomers and explained his plan to them. 
He promised them high quality mer- 
chandise, quick deliveries, and help- 
ful advisory service, regardless of the 
size of their purchases. Many of these 
prospects were favorably impressed by 
Mr. O’Donnell’s statements and today 
are regular customers. “The big stores 
don’t have time to bother with selling 
feed in 25 pound lots,” one farmer ex- 
plained. “But Mr. O'Donnell is equal- 
ly courteous and gives top-notch serv- 
ice on 5 pounds as well as 5 tons.” 

“T never try to force more feed on 
a customer than I know he can use,” 
Mr. O'Donnell stated. “If he believes 


Serve Backyard Farmers Well 


Small Feeders Possess Great Purchasing Power 


MANY small feed customers 
add up to large volume sales 
during the course of a year 
according to E. J. O'Donnell, 
above, Florence, Mass., who 
concentrates his selling efforts 
on the backyard farmers. 


10 pounds will fill his needs, I don’t 
try to sell him 25. Nor do I hesitate 
to advise a farmer if I think he is 
ordering too much feed for his par- 
ticular purpose.” These friendly ges- 
tures have won many new customers 
for the E. J. O'Donnell Feed store. 
Because most of the orders are com- 
paratively small, Mr. O’Donnell’s de- 
livery truck can make two dozen or 
more deliveries on a single trip. This 
cuts down on the overhead and Mr. 
O'Donnell always plans out the de- 
livery routes in advance to eliminate 
needless back-tracking. 

Warehouse facilities at the E. J. 
O'Donnell Feed store accommodate a 
month’s supply of feed and farm sup- 
plies. At present the basement of the 
warehouse is being remodeled to pro- 
vide additional storage space because 
the businéss is growing rapidly. An 
addition is planned which will bring 
one wing of the warehouse to within 
a few feet of a convenient nearby rail- 
road siding. 

The E. J. O'Donnell Feed store fea- 
tures the Eshelman Red Rose line of 
livestock, poultry, and horse feeds 
and stocks Armstrong dog foods. A 


prominent display case near the front 
of the store holds a full line of reme- 
dies which, according to Mr. O’Don- 
nell, “is an ideal sideline for any feed 
dealer.” Mr. and Mrs. O'Donnell and 
their experienced helper are always 
available for advice on any livestock 
or poultry health problem. 

Advertising plays a very important 
role in the plans of the E. J. O’Don- 
nell Feed store. A 5 inch display ad- 
vertisement is featured every day in 
the Florence newspaper advising regu- 
lar customers and prospects of the ar- 
rival of new merchandise at the store 
But the bulk of the firm’s advertising 
is done by direct mail. 

“We have found that direct mail 
advertising is just about the best for 
our business,” Mr. O’Donnell de- 
clared. “At least once a month we mail 
out educational leaflets and literature 
supplied by the manufacturers and 
imprinted with the name of our store. 
We know these folders and booklets 
are read because farmers discuss them 
with us when they come into our 
store.” The direct mailing is done to 
all the store’s regular customers and to 
a select list of prospects. The data in 
the literature is especially slanted to 
farmers who operate on a small scale 
and is written so that it is easily under- 
stood and can be applied to any farm, 
no matter what its size. 

All the business at the E. J. O’Don- 
nell Feed store is conducted on a per- 
sonal basis, because Mr. and Mrs. 
O'Donnell like to wait on customers 
themselves. “You can chalk me up as 
another advocate of the ‘deal with the 
boss’ theory,” Mr. O’Donnell asserted. 
The firm’s one employe does most of 
the delivering and is also very popular 
with the customers. 

The O’Donnells are kept busy serv- 
ing their small lot customers but 
they're happy to do it. “Many folks 
said I couldn’t compete with the old 
established big volume feed dealers 
when I first opened my store,” Mr. 
O’Donnell recalled. “So I surprised 
them and didn’t even try. I’ve found 
that small profits from many small lot 
purchasers add up to a good business 
in the end.” 
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THE FINEST DUSTER EVER OFFERED 


@ Perfect application—puts the right 
amount in the right place—no waste. 


@ Easier to operate—smooth, lazy stroke 
does the job. 


@ Long reach—keeps dust away from face. 
No stooping, no stretching. 


@ Rotating Nozzle—lets users dust up, down, 
sidewise. 


@ Easier to fill—wide mouth, large cap with 
built-in scoop. 


@ Holds more—extra capacity—less refilling. 


@ No oiling— plunger is permanently lubri- 
cated. 


@ Eye-appeal—beautiful four-color finish. 
Self-selling on counters and shelves. 


‘Tested aud Proved 


SPRAYERS AND DUSTERS 
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Backed By 
Advertising 


Millions of advertises 
ments in leading na- 
tional and sectional 
magazines will pre- 
sell the Hudson Ad- 
miral to your prospects 


Free Merchandising 
Helps 


Counter and window 
display, envelope 
stuffers packed with 
every dozen Admiral 
Dusters. Free news- 
poper mots available 


-When Customers Buy Dust 


Sell an‘ 


DUSTER, Too! 


Housewives, gardeners, farmers, poultrymen—many 
thousands buy powder insecticides and dust. They 
are buying right now. | 


How do they apply these dusts? 


Here is the profit-making answer. Sell everyone 
who buys dust, a Hudson Admiral Duster. The 
Admiral is the nationally accepted applicator. That’s 
all—and you’ve made an extra saleman easy sale 
a profitable sale. 


Every housewife, every poultryman, every gar- 
dener is an easily sold prospect. Order for immediate 
delivery, they will sell on sight. Send coupon today. 


H. D. HUDSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
589 East Illinois Street, Chicao 11, Illinois 
Branches in Principal Cities in the U.S. 


7 


H. D HUDSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. A-17, 589 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
Please ship me immediately____dozen Hudson Admiral 


Dusters at $12.60 per dozen ($14.75 Western territory). De- 
livery charge extra. 


Dealer's Name 


Street 


City. State 


My Jobber’s Name 
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Lose Money Grinding 


Be Sure You Make Costs and Fair Profit 


@ LESS-THAN-COST charges for 
custom coarse and fine grinding are 
dangerous. Despite ever-increasing 
competition, feed dealers should not 
cut their service charges so low that 
they mean a loss. There is nothing to 
be gained and everything to be lost by 
so doing. 

No service can be satisfactory to 
both customer and dealer unless it 
treats both parties fairly and squarely. 
As a high charge is harmful to the 
farmer, an excessively low charge is 
equally harmful to the dealer. 

What then should custom grinding 
charges be? How should they be com- 
puted? 

No over-all rule or set of prices can 
be set up for the entire country or 
even for an entire state. Many factors 
enter into the determination of these 
charges. Power costs, maintenance ex- 
penses, and volume are three of these. 
Obviously, a mill which handles 200 
bushels of grain a day cannot charge 
the same service fees as a mill han- 
dling 2,000 bushels. Each dealer must 
formulate his own service charges 
based on the conditions particular to 
his own business. 

As stated in an editorial in The 
Feed Bag for December, grinding costs 
can be roughly computed on the basis 
of one horsepower pulling one kilo- 
watt of power every hour. A dealer 
who has a 50 h.p. mill thus is pulling 
about 50 kilowatts for each hour of 
operation. At three cents per kilowatt, 
for example, this power would cost 
$1.50 an hour. 

Assuming that only one man is em- 
ployed in grinding operations, at an 
average 85 cents an hour, the total 
cost of grinding based on power cost 
plus labor cost is $2.35. This does not 
take into consideration other over- 
head, such as maintenance of the ma- 
chinery and building. 

When grinding medium under good 
conditions a dealer can handle 40 to 
50 sacks an hour. Figuring 40 sacks 
per hour, the cost per sack would be 
5.9 cents. Overhead, taxes, mainte- 
nance, and other mill costs will add at 
least another 2 cents per bag to the 
cost of grinding. This means the ac- 
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BY BRUCE SMITH 


tual cost of grinding a sack of grain 
is about 8 cents. Dealers who are 
charging farmers only 5 cents a sack, 
as is being done in some sections of 
the country, thus are losing 3 cents 
on every sack. 

A recent meeting of members of the 
Central Retail Feed association held 
at Chilton, Wis., considered raising 
grinding charges 2 cents a sack, for 
example. This, it was pointed out, 
would mean a farmer who brought in 


Dress Up Your Window 


Remember the old time general store— 
The kind that we seldom see any more— 
With its grimy window and strange array 
Of goods supposedly on display? 


There were dusty corners and smudgy signs, 
And fly-specked samples of various lines 
Of canned, bottled and packaged goods, 

To tempt the customers out of the woods! 


But who would expect to get away 
With anything like it—now, today; 
With opportunity open wide 

For competition on every side? 


So clean that window and dress it, too, 

As your competitors surely do, 

With snappy price-tags and brand-new 
stock— 

And give your patrons a pleasant shock! 


By Rheinhart Kleiner 


50 sacks of grain a month would pay 
$1 more to have it ground. This would 
mean an increase of only $12 a year to 
the individual farmer, assuming he 
brought in 50 sacks every month, but 
to a feed dealer who had 200 custo- 
mers paying the slight increase it 
would mean an additional $2,400 a 
year. 

Naturally, any increase in grinding 
charges should be explained to the 
farmer. If prices are raised without 
explanation, most farmers will accuse 
feed dealers of jacking up prices mere- 
ly because everyone else in business 
seems to be doing it. On the other 
hand, if a tabulated record of in- 
creased costs is presented so that the 
farmers can understand why the in- 


creases are necessary, complaints prob- 
ably will be relatively few. 

Many, many mill operators are 
grinding feed for less than cost. Their 
customers have been utilizing their 
custom grinding services at prices 
which the dealers cannot afford to 
maintain. With feed sales volume 
showing a decrease in most sections of 
the country and with price-cutting a 
definite-menace to be avoided, the 
average dealer cannot afford to grind 
grain for 5 cents or 6 cents or 7 cents 
a bag. An overall average of 10 cents 
a bag probably would not even cover 
the costs of most dealers. 

Some action is obviously necessary. 
Action to make a substantial differen- 
tiation in the charges for coarse and 
fine grinding is also necessary. Too 
many farmers are taking advantage of 
dealers who charge, for example, only 
1 cent or 2 cents extra for fine grind- 
ing. Fine grinding costs considerably 
more than coarse work and farmers 
should expect to pay more for the 
service. 

On the average, fine grinding costs 
33 to 40 per cent more than coarse 
grinding. If farmers can get fine grind- 
ing for 2 cents a sack more than coarse 
grinding, they undoubtedly will de- 
mand more fine work. A dealer who 
charges 8 cents a sack for coarse grind- 
ing and 10 cents a sack for fine grind- 
ing thus is charging only 25 per cent 
more for the fine work which is cost- 
ing him at least 33 to 40 per cent 
more. 

Like price-cutting, less-than-cost 
grinding has no place in the modern 
feed mill which is trying to make a 
decent profit. This isn’t the time for 
exorbitant increases but some adjust- 
ments should be made so that grinding 
charges pay for the cost of the service 
and allow a fair profit. 


WILSON ELECTED TO BOARD 

Wesley W. Wilson, treasurer of Philip 
R. Park, Inc., San Pedro, Calif., was elected 
to the company’s board of directors at the 
annual board meeting held Dec. 16 at Palin 
Springs, the firm has announced. He suc- 
ceeds Fulton Hoge, Los Angeles, who re- 
signed. The board declared a dividend of 
25 cents per share, payable Jan. 10. 
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The biggest names in the Formula Feed Busi- 
; ness are printed on SAVAGE Tags. 
core RAED x. The fact that Savage Tags are used by the 
imac leaders in the industry, is evidence enough 
that they are both economical and efficient. 
Economy results from our specializing. 
We're geared for mass production with high 
speed modern printing machinery so that an order for a run of a million passes as smoothly through 
our plant as an order for a run of a thousand. 

At no cost to you, we'll originate simple designs in bright colors, to identify your /ine. Each design 
and color combination will tell from beyond reading distance, -or in a mixed stack, exactly what’s 
in every bag. 

A “Batch of Samples’ will show you how they work... We'll gladly send them free. Write today. 


Ww SKE 


ESTABLISHED 1919 
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South Sees Swing Dairying 


M. H. Basinger Provides Market for Produce 


@ ECONOMISTS report a trend in 
the South away from cotton and to- 
wards dairy cattle raising and M. H. 
Basinger, feed dealer at Hartwell, Ga., 
agrees with them. 


“Dairy cattle provide a steady year- 
around income while cotton profits 
come in only in the fall,” Mr. Basinger 
stated. “It’s only logical that southern 
farmers should take up dairying if it 
. guarantees them a more stable income 
for the full year instead of only in 
one season.” 


Mr. Basinger has been in the feed 
business in Georgia since 1926, but 
times have changed since the days 
when he mixed feeds with a shovel on 
the floor of his roller mill. Today his 
mill, built in 1943 at a cost of $50,000, 
utilizes the most modern mixing and 
grinding equipment. The present mill 
replaced a structure which was de- 
stroyed by fire in 1941. 

All the feed sold at Mr. Basinger’s 
mill is of his own manufacture. “We 
use Ultra-Life concentrates and turn 
out a very sound ling of feeds for 
every purpose,” he stated. 

Mr. Basinger manufactures a feed 
for every farm need but specializes in 
dairy cattle rations. Under a unique 
give-and-take plan, he sells feed to 
the farmers and then buys back their 
milk for distribution by Hart Dairies, 
which he operates in conjunction with 
his feed mill. The dairy division also 
manufactures a popular line of ice 
cream products. Year-around grazing 
conditions make the Georgia grass- 
lands extremely favorable for cattle 
raising. 

In 1945 Mr. Basinger sold more 
than $100,000 worth of his own “Our 
Favorite” brand feeds. “We also sold 
a substantial volume of flour and 
meals,” he declared. “They are essen- 
tial sidelines to our feed business, 
which, of course, is the backbone and 
foundation of the firm.” 

Equipment in Mr. Basinger’s effi- 
ciently operated mill includes a Kelly- 
Duplex vertical feed mixer, S. Howes 
corn cutter, and Meadows hammer 
mill. All get careful maintenance at 
all times and Mr. Basinger plans to 
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add additional machinery in the near 
future. 

“We do a lot of custom grinding 
and mixing,” Mr. Basinger stated. “But 
we don’t lose money on it. We have 
carefully computed service charges 
which we apply and these always in- 
clude a fair profit. No dealer can af- 
ford to lose money on his custom de- 
partment; it just doesn’t make sense.” 

Helpful health advisory service is 
offered whenever customers request it. 
Mr. Basinger also is glad to outline 
suggested feeding programs when 
farmers ask for help. 

Barnyard tests convinced Mr. Ba- 
singer that his feeds were even better 
than he thought they were. Every test 
made by imparial Georgia farmers 
showed additional income and _ in- 
creased milk production resulting from 
feeding “Our Favorite” brand. Mr. 
Basinger owns 30 Jerseys and conducts 
many feeding experiments himself. 

Peach state farmers were reluctant 
to change over from cotton to dairy 
farming unless they were certain of a 
local market for their dairy produce. 
That prompted Mr. Basinger, with the 
aid of J. T. Williams and C. T. Sea- 
wright, Hartwell dairymen, to set up 
Hart Dairies to handle this produce 
The dairy firm has a thoroughly mod- 
crn cooling system and storage plant. 

Grain production has increased in 
the Hartwell area so that last year 
5,000 more acres were planted to grain 
than to cotton. “That definitely indi- 
cates that the livestock population has 
increased considerably,” Mr. Basinger 
asserted. 

Remedies are gaining in popularity 
every month with Georgia feeders, 
who realize that an ounce of preven- 
tion is worth a pound of cure. Mr. 
Basinger handles the Pratt line of live- 
stock and poultry remedies. “We're 
planning to expand our remedy de- 
partment considerably in the future,” 
he declared. 

Mr. Basinger runs weekly display 
advertisements in the Hartwell Sun, 
which covers a trading area of 50 
square miles. He also advertises on 
the screen of the local theater but 
thinks “in person” advertising is best. 


HELPING farmers who 
turned from cotton raising to 
dairying by establishing a local 
market for dairy products is 
winning new customers daily 
for M. H. Basinger, above, 
feed dealer at Hartwell, Ga. 


have 


“Friendly help and courteous service 
beat all other forms of advertising and 
promotion by a mile,” Mr. Basinger 
stated. 

Six employes operate the busy Ba- 
singer mill. Each morning Mr. Ba- 
singer posts a working schedule for 
the day so that no time is lost between 
jobs. A Fairbanks-Morse engine sup- 
plies power to operate the mill ma- 
chinery. 

“We like to sell on a straight cash 
basis,” Mr. Basinger explained. “But 
on the credit accounts we do have we 
seldom ever suffer a loss.” All appli- 
cants for credit are carefully investi- 
gated before any credit is granted. 

“Wasted material and wasted time 
are two of the biggest items of over- 
head in any feed mill,” Mr. Basinger 
stated. “By keeping close tab on mer- 
chandise and work to be done I cut 
down overhead considerably.” 

Future plans call for a new mixing 
plant, warehouse, and an attractive 
salesroom. Mr. Basinger also plans to 
hire a full-time salesman to represent 
his firm in Georgia’s rural areas, visit- 
ing feed customers and prospects on 
their farms. 
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You've got plenty . . . when 

you've got your own brand 

of C-Ka-Gene Ration and 
its outstanding 


BLOODY COCCIDIOSIS 
CONTROL! 


YES, WITH YOUR OWN C-KA-GENE RATION, YOU'VE GOT PLENTY! 


YOU'VE GOT a feed that pays you extra profits ! 

YOU'VE GOT a feed that doesn’t cost your customers a cent more 
than if they bought C-Ka-Gene and added it to feed themselves ! 
YOU'VE GOT the treatment that put Bloody Coccidiosis control 
in the hands of the feedman — where it belongs! 

YOU'VE GOT the first of the successful Coccidiosis treatments! 
YOU'VE GOT the treatment that protects chicks FOR LIFE! 
YOU'VE GOT the treatment that was the only one of its kind 
for 6 years ! 

YOU’VE GOT the treatment that, during 8 years, has success- 
fully protected 200,000,000 chicks ! 

YOU'VE GOT the dependable, safe, easy-to-use control! 


The First Effective Coccidiosis Control ... and Still the Leader! 
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YOU’VE GOT the treatment that doesn’t require weather-fore- 
casting. Your customers don’t have to guess when rain may be 
due in order to feed C-Ka-Gene correctly. 


YOU'VE GOT the treatment that contains no arsenic or other 
deadly poisons. _ 


YOU’VE GOT a money-saving treatment for your customers, For 
example, Sulfaguanidine, when used to duplicate C-Ka-Gene’s pro- 
tection, costs many, many times as much as C-Ka-Gene. 


In brief, with your own brand of C-Ka-Gene Ration, you've got a 
treatment that’ll make it tough for your competition . . . that'll 
clinch sales for you! Mail the coupon now for more information. 


PRATT FOOD COMPANY ia. 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. Dept. CK-214 | 
Please let me know more about your C-Ka-Gene | 
Mixing Plan that will help me get tough with | 
my competition. This puts me under no obliga- 
tion to you. I 


Name... 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Feed manufacturers know that quality 
in feeds shows up in their profit and in the 
feed lot. They know their reputation 

is packed in every bag of feed they make. 
Discriminating feed manufacturers count 


on Drew’s 40 years experience in 


: blending and processing as a dependable 
: yoranteed PO source for Vitamins A and D. That’s why 
Provides feeds, right 
type 


tency for © ocessing and 


able in potencies 


storage alert feed manufacturers rely on Drew 
through pr you. 
Avail 
time. 


need. 


Tested Products to supply Vitamins A and D 
in their feeds. Hardworking laying hens 
and four footed animals need these 


important Drew Vitamins. For dependable 


quality use Vitand Oils and Vitandry 
made from carefully tested and bio- 


logically checked, selected raw materials. 


E. F. DREW & CO., Inc. 


Farm Feed Division: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Mlinois : 
_ FACTORY AND LABORATORY, BOONTON, N. J. | 


Boston—Chamber of Commerce Building, Zone 10 
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ME. 
| VITANDRY D> 
\rradiated Yeast Sterols 
A Vitamin De wupplement in DRY 
F form for four footed animals. Po- 
; tency guaranteed. Aids in assimilo- 
tion of minerals in toed. Sow 
mix, economical. 
p-Activated Animal Sterol 
| 
pRY FORM dispersed in edible whest 
flour. VITANDRY 2000 has beer 
; - proved by research to be as éffec- 
tive fish liver Vitamin D povl- 
try and turkeys- ee 
1106 
ast 26th Stree + 


Establish 50 Air Mile Limit on 
“Area of Production” 


Agricultural and industrial labor markets 
have been separated definitely by a decision 
of the wage and hour administration which 
explains “area of production” in terms of 
air miles. The definition was agreed upon 
Dec. 24 at the conclusion of a number of 
industry-government conferences. About 
1,350,000 employes at 100,000 plants are 
affected. 

The government, however, is not be- 
lieved to have received any concrete or 
constructive proposals from the various 
groups representing industry which could 
be included in the definition. The new defi- 
nition was asked by the United States su- 
preme court in connection with the Holly 
Hill case which it heard. 

Under the newly-evolved definition, a 
country elevator is considered within the 
“area of production” if it is the primary 
processor of any agricultural or horticultural 
commodity and is located in a strictly rural 
area or in a rural community. The first pro- 
cessing must be done on commodities 95 
per cent of which come from normal rural 
supply sources within 50 air miles from the 
plant. The 50-mile limit applies to grain, 
soybeans, eggs, and tobacco. 

Other agricultural commodities must 
come from within 20 air miles of the ele- 
vator. No plant classified as a country ele- 
vator under the new definition can be lo- 
cated in a village or town of more than 
2,500. Any area within one air mile of a 
town or city with a population of 2,500 to 
50,000 or within three air miles of cities 
between 50,000 and 500,000 or within five 
air sniles of a metropolis of 500,000 or over 
shall not be considered as in open country 
and, therefore, any plants located therein 
cannot be considered as country elevators. 

The farm commodities are classified as 
coming from normal rural sources of sup- 
ply when they are received from farms, 
open-country farm assemblers, or other es- 
tablishments through which the community 
generally moves or from farm assemblers 
outside the open country which, however. 
handle commodities produced on farms 
within the area. 

To determine the 95 per cent local pro- 
duction figure, the last preceding calendar 
month in which two work weeks or more 
of operations were carried on should be 
used. For establishments which have not 
been operating for this specified period, the 
time of actual operation should be used. 

Individuals will be considered as em- 
ployed in the “area of production” if they 
are engaged in handling, packing, storing, 
ginning, compressing, pasteurizing, drying, 
preparing in their raw state, or canning 
agricultural or horticultural commodities for 
market or in making cheese, butter, and 
other dairy products. This is the same as 
the previous 1941 definition. 

In the case of supplier distances, the in- 
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dividual must be working in an establish- 
ment where the supplier is no farther than 
the following from the processor (all air 
miles): cotton ginning, 10 miles; operations 
on fresh fruit and vegetables, 15 miles; stor- 
ing of cotton and any operations on com- 
modities not specifically mentioned, 20 
miles; compressing and compress-warehous- 
ing of cotton and operations on tobacco, 
grain, soybeans, poultry, and eggs, 50 miles. 

The difference in mileage allowances is 
necessary because of great breakdowns in 
the functions of individuals. 

The 5 per cent leeway on the 95 per 
cent production rule will give some flexi- 
bility to the ruling. Producers who find 
themselves just outside the “area of pro- 
duction” can change their sources of sup- 
ply to bring their operations into line with 
the definition. 

It is not believed that the government 
will seek retroactive pay benefits under 
terms of the new definition, although in- 
dividuals have the right to file such suits. 

The main significance of the new ruling 
and definition is that elevators operating 
outside the “area of production” probably 
will be subject to the now prevalent portal- 
to-portal pay suits. Congress, of course, 
may take action to limit the application of 
portal-to-portal pay or the supreme court 
may rule against such payments. 


USDA Terminates Allocations on 
Sale and Use of Peanuts 


War Food Order 130, which provided 
for the purchase, sales, and use of all farm- 
ers’ stock peanuts from the 1945 crop which 
were allocated to the CCC for distribution 
to food processors, peanut oil manufac- 
turers, and candy manufacturers, was ter- 
minated Dec. 12, 1946 by the department 
of agriculture. 

Termination was deemed advisable be- 
cause peanuts from the 1945 crop have 
been disposed of and No. 2 peanuts have 
been diverted into peanut oil. 


No New Rice Marketing or 
Acreage Quotas to be Set ‘ 


No 1947-48 rice marketing quotas or 
acreage allotments will be set by the gov- 
ernment, the department of agriculture has 
announced. The action was taken in con- 
formance with provisions of the agriculture 
adjustment act of 1938 which was instituted 
to protect producers and consumers in main- 
taining adequate supplies of food. 

The act provides for marketing quotas 
when the total rice supply exceeds a normal 
supply for the current year by more than 
10 per cent. Normal supply for the 1946- 
47 marketing year is estimated at 79,489,- 
000 bushels with the actual total supply 
for the period 73,130,000 bushels, includ- 
ing 71,520,000 bushels from the 1946 crop 


and a carryover of 1,610,000 bushels from 
the preceding year. 


Foreign Farm Product Deliveries 
Decline 25 Per Cent 


Farm products deliveries by the depart- 
ment of agriculture to cash-paying foreign 
claimants, UNRRA, and United States 
government agencies totaled 962,000,000 
pounds during October, USDA reported 
Dec. 16. September deliveries were 1,268,- 
000,000 pounds. 

Foreign claimants got 410,000,000 
pounds in October. Grain and cereal pro- 
ducts accounted for 305,000,000; dairy pro- 
ducts 80,000,000; poultry products 11,000,- 
000; fats and oils 8,000,000; livestock and 
meat products 4,000,000; and fruits and 
vegetables 2,000,000 pounds. Comparatively 
small quantities of baled cotton and canned 
fish were also shipped. 

UNRRA received 211,000,000 pounds 
during October, including grain and cereal 
products 149,000,000 pounds; livestock and 
meat products 42,000,000; special commodi- 
ties 9,000,000; dairy products 6,000,000; 
fats and oils 4,000,000; and fruit and 
vegetable products 1,000,000 pounds. 

Governmeng agencies and government- 
sponsored programs took 341,000,000 
pounds: grain and cereal products 330,000,- 
000; cotton 5,000,000; dairy products 3,- 
000,000; fruit and vegetable products 2,- 
000,000; and livestock and meat products 
1,000,000 pounds. 


Discontinue Export Allocations on 
Most Low Protein Feeds 


Allocations on exports of most low pro- 
tein feeds to the Philippines and western 
hemisphere countries have been discon- 
tinued by the department of agriculture. 
The feeds were placed on general license 
Dec. 26 with respect to these countries by 
the department of commerce’s office of 
international trade. Official notice listing 
the commodities released from export con- 
trol under the new order will be made in a 
current export bulletin by the department 
of commerce. 

Exports of high protein feeds and cer- 
tain low protein feeds will continue under 
allocation to all countries, the department 
said. Low protein feeds will continue under 
allocation to all countries except the Philip- 
pines and western hemisphere nations. 

Feeds which may be shipped without 
allocation to license-free countries include 
only protein feeds primarily of vegetable 
origin except oil cakes and meals, provid- 
ing their crude protein content is 25 per 
cent or less, whether in pure form or as 
mixtures of processed grains and any other 
type of material of an animal, vegetable, 
or fish origin. 

Most of the feeds thus affected will be 
commercial mixed feeds and wheat milling 
byproduct feeds. The more plentiful sup- 
ply of low protein feeds is accounted for 
mainly by unrestricted milling of wheat ‘n 
the production of flour for domestic and ex- 
port use. 

The new action in discontinuing alloca- 
tions of low protein feeds to license-free 
countries is expected to result in exports of 
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nearly prewar levels to these countries, 
possibly an annual total of 50,000 to 60,000 
tons. 

No exports of marine byproducts may be 
made to any country and exports of by- 
product feeds of animal origin may be 
made only when authorized by emergency 
allocation by the USDA. Exports of oil 
cakes and meals may also be exported only 
under emergency allocation by the depart- 
ment. 


President Says War Is Over; 
Price Supports End in 1948 


The dramatic New Year's Eve declaration 
of the cessation of hostilities in World War 
II has far-reaching provisions affecting the 
feed industry and its farmer customers. One 
important change in the national economy 
will be the end of the government price 
support program for agricultural products 
Dec. 31, 1948. : 

Because President Truman made _ his 
declaration in 1946, although only 12 hours 
short of 1947, the price support program 
will be out of existence by 1949 unless re- 
instated by the congress. The law govern- 


Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers 
Association, Columbia Club, 
Indianapolis, Ind. ........... Jan. 27-28 


Institute of American Poultry In- 
dustries, Municipal Auditorium, 
Kansas City, Mo. ........... Feb. 2-4 


Mutual Millers & Feed Dealers As- 
sociation, Hotel Buffalo, Buffalo, 
N. Y. Feb. 7 


Colorado Grain, Milling & Feed 
Dealers Association, Denver, 
Colo. Feb. 17-18 


Midwest Feed Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Kansas City, Mo............. 
Feb. 20-21 


Washington State Feed Associa- 
tion, New Washington Hotel, 
Seattle, Wash. <2. Feb. 22 


California Hay, Grain & Feed 
Dealers Association, Palace Ho- 
tel, San Francisco, Calif. 

April 16-19 

American Feed Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Drake Hotel, Chicago, 


Ill. May 1-3 
_ Central Retail Feed. Association, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis. June 2-3 


Nebraska Grain & Feed Dealers 
Association, Hotel Paxton, Oma- 
June 5-6 

Eastern Federation of Feed Mer- 
chants, Commodore Hotel, New 
York City 


International Baby Chick Associa- 
tion, Cleveland Auditorium, 


Cleveland, Ohio.......... July 22-25 


ing price supports provides that the pro- 
gram is to continue for two years after the 
presidential declaration, beginning with the 
first day of January following such declara- 
tion. Had Mr. Truman waited 24 hours, 
the program would have run through Dec. 
31, 1949 and might have cost the taxpayers 
as much as $1,500,000,000 more. 

The Steagall amendment provides for the 
government to guarantee producers a return 
from their commodities equal to 90 per 
cent of parity, or in the case of cotton 92% 
per cent of parity. Commodities for which 
the secretary of agriculture asked higher 
production quotas to meet wartime needs 
and which thus come under the Steagall 
amendment include: hogs, eggs, chickens 
over 31%4 pounds live weight, turkeys, milk 
and butterfat, certain varieties of dry peas 
and dry edible beans, soybeans and flaxseed 
for oil, peanuts for oil, American-Egyptian 
cotton, potatoes, and sweet potatoes. 

Price supports for other commodities are 
permissable but not mandatory under the 
Steagall amendment. These commodities 
include: American hemp, sugar beets, wool, 
naval stores, sugar cane, black-eye peas and 
beans, some fruits for processing, some 
vegetables for processing, barley, grain 
sorghums, rye, Sea Island cotton, some 
vegetable seeds, winter cover crop seeds, 
and hay and pasture seeds. Price supports 
were permissable for these commodities in 
order to bring their producers’ prices and 
incomes up to a fair parity with the basic 
and Steagall commodities. 


December Set-Aside Credit 
On Rice Same as November 


An allowance of set-aside credit for rice 
shipments to American territories up to 40 
per cent of each mill’s production during 
December, 1946 was announced Dec. 20 by 
the department of agriculture. This is the 
same as the November allowance and affects 
shipments to Puerto Rico, Hawaii, and the 
Virgin Islands. 

The December set-aside credit is being 
allowed to enable mills to catch up on au- 
thorized shipments to the territories which 
were curtailed by the maritime strike and 


subsequent transportation tie-ups. 
@ SIOUX ALFALFA MEAL CO., Ver- 
million, S. D., is constructing a new pro- 
cessing plant. 
@ DR. JOHN A. SHELLENBERGER, 
Manhattan, Kan., has returned to Kansas 
State college from service in Peru as con- 
sultant on milling and baking. 


@ SMYRNA MILL, INC., Smyrna, Del., 
has been incorporated by Edward J. Bo- 
lender, Haverford, Pa., Wilson H. Wilson, 
Elkton, Md., and Frances A. Evans, Dover, 
Del. 
—— 
MOVE OFFICES 

M. A. McClelland Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
has moved its offices to 654-655 Dwight 
building, Mr. McClelland has announced. 
The firm’s offices were formerly in room 
426 of the same building. The company 
represents E. F. Drew & Co., Western Con- 
densing Co.,; and Pacific Molasses Co. in 
the Kansas City sales territory. 


Customer is King 


BY EMIL J. BLACKY 


What's a customer? Why man! 
He’s the greatest pal you've got. 
Take him away, and would you thrive? 
Well, you certainly would not. 


What's a customer? He’s your business 
crux— 

The man who pays your bills, 

And day by day in his faithful way, 

Your coffers he refills. 


What's a customer? Why he’s a king 
And worthy of treating as such. 
He’s human, loyal, friendly too 
Beefs some—but not too much. 


W hat’s a customer? The man to serve, 
To coddle, help and please 


And the more of them you win and 
hold 


Shoots success up by degrees. 


Yes, with your New Year’s planning 
Vow to do this vital thing. 

Put the customer before all else 

And treat him like a king. 


Farm Forum Will Precede 
Midwest Feed Meeting 


Representatives of the extension depart- 
ments of state colleges, agricultural teachers 
and government officials will meet with 
feed manufacturers of the Middle West in 
a forum discussion of present day feeding 
and manufacturing problems in Kansas City, 
Mo., Feb. 20. 

The agricultural forum will precede the 
annual meeting of the Midwest Feed Manu- 
facturers association, which will take place 
at the Muehlebach hotel in Kansas City, 
Feb. 20-21. Leading authorities on various 
agricultural phases from all sections of the 
country have accepted invitations to parti- 
cipate in the discussions, covering many im- 
portant problems now facing farmers and 
farm industries. 

It is expected that more than a thousand 
members and interested farm leaders will 
be in Kansas City for this meeting. 

“Livestock and poultry raising is passing 
from a wartime to normal peacetime econ- 
omy, and this transition may develop serious 
difficulties for both agriculture and indus- 
try,” B. D. Eddie, president of the Midwest 
Feed Manufacturers association, pointed out. 
“Hence the need for the best co-ordina- 
tion of the activities of all groups inter- 
ested in the welfare of agriculture. We have 
planned this forum to develop helpful ideas 
and co-ordinate the thinking and direction 
of effort of the feed manufacturing industry 
toward continued prosperity and the gen- 


eral improvement of livestock and poultry.” 


@ HARLEY OUVERSON, Fertile, Iowa, 
is enlarging his feed grinding department 
at the Fertile Valley Hatchery. 
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© Deebles 
WHEY 


WHEY FERMENTATION SOLUBLES 


The most complete group of 


50 Micrograms Riboflavin Per Gram...100% Whey Solids 


HIGH-POTENCY ° 


To make your poultry mashes more efficient . . . 
to put them in the top bracket of health, growth 
and production promoting feeds 


Increase their nutrition values by using DRIED 
WHEY WITH RIBOLAC. 


DRIED WHEY WITH RIBOLAC jis 100% whey solids. 
It supplies all the readily available, related in- 
gredients naturally present in whey with the ribo- 
flavin content more than doubled by the added 
Ribolac. 


For Better Feed Enriching write National Sales Agents for further details 


FREE-FLOWING ° 


| CONDENSING 


EASY-TO-MIX 


Ribolac, a whey fermentation solubles produced 
by Western Condensing Company, is a 100% 
whey product and therefore blends with the other 
whey solids to function most effectively. 


In DRIED WHEY WITH RIBOLAC you gqet natures 
most complete group of feed enriching nutrients 
— It is free flowing, easy to disperse evenly — 


ECONOMICAL. 


National Sales “Agents 
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Melvin Horton Caters to 


Summer Residents 


@ CATERING not only to the farm- 
ers of its trading area but also to the 
urbanites who maintain summer es 
tates has meant a substantial increase 
in profits for Horton’s Feed store, 75- 
year-old firm at Peekskill, N. Y. 

“We maintain a complete farm 
shopping center for our year ‘round 
customers but step up our merchan- 
dising to bring in a great deal of extra 
summer business,” Melvin R. Horton, 
partner in the concern, declared. “This 
summer trade has often been neglected 
but to us it is a vitally important part 
of our selling program.” 

Albert W. Acker, jr., grandson of 
the founder, is junior partner in the 
store. He, too, is sold on the merits of 
the concentrated selling program aimed 
at city dwellers who spend their sum- 
mers in the New York countryside. 
“We tapped a real source of future 
expansion when we broadened our 
service to summer trade,” he explained. 
“The constantly increasing volume of 
summer business testifies that there is 
plenty of extra summer business for 
the dealers who get out after it.” 

Lawn and garden seeds are espe- 
cially large sellers in the spring and 
early summer at Horton’s Feed store. 
Pet foods also rate high in the firm’s 
selling program. “We never neglect 
our usual service to full-time farmers,” 
Mr. Acker stated. “They get careful 
attention and first consideration all 12 
months of the year. But we still have 
ample opportunity to offer summer 


HORTON'S FEED STORE 
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residents better service than they've 
ever been able to get before.” 

Mr. Horton agreed with his nephew 
and junior partner. “These summer 
residents certainly like to beautify 
their homes and gardens. We sell them 
a tremendous volume of seed. And 
their pets are never neglected either, 
judging from the summer spurt in our 
pet food and remedy business!” he 
said. 

‘Now that shortages are almost a 
thing of the past, Mr. Horton and 
Mr. Acker are working harder than 
ever to build their store into a truly 
one-stop farm center. “We're con- 
tinuing Founder Chauncey Horton’s 
two cardinal policies, quality and 
service, and we're expanding our 
stocks constantly,” Mr. Horton ex- 
plained. “We feel we owe a debt to 
the farm families in our trading area, 
many of whom have been trading here 
for over 75 years.” 

Many changes have taken place in 
the Peekskill trading area since Chaun- 
cey Horton first opened his feed store 
on Oct. 1, 1871, but the Horton Feed 
store’s policies of quality and service 
have not only remained but have been 
strengthened through the years. The 
firm’s free poultry advisory service is 
a typical example of the service policy. 

“Dudley Townsend, our poultry ex- 
pert, has been with us for 27 years,” 
Mr. Horton declared. ““He’s known all 
over this part of New York and is 
highly respected by all our poultrymen 
customers. Dudley’s available the year 
‘round even though our baby chick 
sales are limited to the March-July 
period.” 

Mr. Townsend plays an important 
role in the store’s aggressive merchan- 
dising campaign during the baby chick 
months. He’s on hand all the time to 
offer friendly advice on the best types 
of chicks, feed, and remedies for each 
farmer's particular case. Coupled with 
Mr. Townsend's personal promotion is 
Horton’s spring and summer window 
display program. Big new brooders in 
the show windows house as many as 
1,000 baby chicks and always attract 
farmers who are shopping in Peek- 
skill, a city of 20,000. 


CITY residents who maintain 
summer homes in the vicinity 
of Peekskill, N. Y., are impor- 
tant customers of Melvin R. 
Horton, above, senior partner 
of Horton's Feed store. A view 
of the firm's loading dock is 
shown in photo at lower left. 


“We also sell baby rabbits and duck- 
lings in the spring,” Mr. Acker stated. 
“They bring a neat profit as do turkey 
poults. Many city folks buy baby rab- 
bits for their children at Easter time,” 
he said. 

“Of course, livestock and poultry 
feeds are the backbone of our busi- 
ness,” Mr. Horton declared. “We han- 
dle Beacon Milling Co., Pratt, and 
Park & Pollard products, all of which 
are widely advertised in our trading 
area.” 

Prompt delivery service is offered 
six days of the week by Horton’s Feed 
store. Four trucks are kept busy, with 
a light truck for small city deliveries, 
two medium-sized vehicles, and a 6 ton 
truck for heavy work over longer dis- 
tances. 

“We do offer credit,” Mr. Acker 
stated, “but we investigate our custo- 
mers’ financial standing carefully be- 
fore granting credit and so our losses 
are very, very small.” Thirty days is 
the maximum credit allowed. The firm 
has an effective follow-up plan for 
dealing with the few customers who 
occasionally fall behind in paying their 
bills. 

Belva Purdy, the store’s bookkeeper, 
has been handling the credit accounts 
for 26 years and knows almost all the 
customers personally. “She’s a real as- 
set to our organization,” Mr. Aaker 
explained. “Women customers often 


(Continued on page 98) 
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DOES IT AGAIN 


..- Announcing THE Ist IMPORTANT 
IMPROVEMENT in FEEDING OILS in YEARS 


THE A&D 


OIL rwar mixes with WATER! 


WHEN ALL YOU 
NEED IS THIS 


WHY PAY 
FOR THIS? 


DAWE'S HYDROMIX tk 


HIGH VITAMIN OIL 


Developed in Dawe’s Laboratories... used in large quantities 
during the war by the U. S. Government for medicinal purposes 
—Dawe’s HYDROMIX oils are now available to the feed industry. 

Up to this time, feeding oils have consisted of two parts—High 
Vitamin oil and Carrier oil. You had to pay for both. 

In Dawe’s HYDROMIX oils, the Carrier oil is eliminated. You 
pay only for the High Vitamin oil, which you mix with WATER 
(costing nothing) to get the lower potencies desired for your 
feeds. Can be used with continuous mixing, batch mixing, or 
pre-mixing. 

SAVES 9 WAYS 
DAWE’S HYDROMIX reduces the cost of oil per ton of feed, plus 


COUPON | FET 


eight other great advantages, including more uniform dispersal and N 0 WwW Chicago 32, Illinois 

greater feeding efficiency. Write for free demonstration and com- ‘We would hes troe demonswntion of DAWES 
centile ion why water is better than oll as a vitamin carrier, (With your HYDROMIKX and full information. The potency of oil we 

rmati letterhead) are now using is____A, D. 


245 


Neme. 
ALASKA FISH OIL EXTRACTORS, Inc. | 
4800 S. Richmond St., Chicago 32, Illinois — am 
An Affiliate of Dawe’s Products Company 
City. State. 
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-LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 
American Cyanamid Company 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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Daily Radio Visit 


Farmers Like Hunter's Chats 


@ THE radio voice of the Freeport 
Grain Co., Freeport, Maine, is its pro- 
gressive owner, George Hunter, who 
narrates a daily half-hour program 
which is broadcast over station WPOR 
at Portland. Utilizing the latest mer- 
chandising ideas, Mr. Hunter makes 
his regular broadcasts both interesting 
and informative to the thousands of 
farmers in his trading area. 

“Radio is an excellent advertising 
medium for any feed store in a well- 
populated area,” Mr. Hunter declared. 
“Next to talking to every farmer in 
person talking to them over the air 
is best.” 

Taking care of his big feed and 
farm supply store, his radio program, 
and his 150 acre farm keep the genial 
Mr. Hunter busy from before dawn 
until after dark, but he’s not com- 
plaining. “It’s the duty and responsi- 
bility of any feed dealer to do all he 
can to serve his customers well,” he 
explained. “That’s why I wish I had 
even more hours in the day to devote 
to my business.” 

There’s nothing stiff or formal about 
Mr. Hunter and his radio program 
radiates friendliness. It’s filled with 
late news items of interest to farmers, 
tips on how to make the best use of 
feeds, nutrition discoveries, and point- 
ers on disease prevention. Mr. Hunter 
broadcasts in his working clothes be- 
cause, he explains, it makes him feel 
more at home in front of the micro- 
phone and adds to the informality of 
his broadcasts. 

“The farmers know that I have a 
farm myself,” Mr. Hunter said. “So 
when I pass on information to them, 
they know I’ve put it to test on my 
own land or stock first. This makes 
them confident that the Freeport 
Grain Co. broadcasts tell the unvar- 
nished truth.” 

The Freeport Grain Co. is the only 
feed firm in the Maine city of 3,000 
so Mr. Hunter hasn’t had to worry 
too much about competition. “But 
that hasn't meant that we've let up 
any in our policies of service and 
square-dealing,” he explained. “We 
have always considered our customers 
as our clients and we know practically 
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everything there is to know about 
them. We've checked up on almost 
all phases of their farming, business, 
and civic responsibilities and never 
hesitate to help them out in any way 
we can.” 

The advertising budget at the Free- 
port Grain Co. always has been gen- 
erous. Mr. Hunter believes that to 
earn money a dealer has to spend 
money and so he’s never crimped his 
advertising expenditures. Attractive 
display advertisements in the Freeport 
newspaper blanket the city and six 
adjoining communities, as well as the 
rich farming district. Last March Mr. 
Hunter began radio advertising with 
a five-minute morning program. Inter- 
est in the 7 a.m. feature was so great 
that station WPOR asked him to be- 
come its farm editor. Now his half- 
hour show is heard throughout the 
state from 7 to 7:30 in the morning. 
After the show, Mr. Hunter has time 
for breakfast and then hurries to get 
his store open for the day’s business. 

“This radio business really keeps a 
fellow jumping,” Mr. Hunter declared. 
“But the results are very much worth 
all the effort I put into it.” 

A big bulletin board, centrally lo- 
cated in the Freeport Grain Co. sales- 
room, is another popular business 
builder. On this large board customers 
list items they have for sale, things 
they want to buy, and merchandise 
they have to trade. Help wanted ads 
frequently appear and Mr. Hunter 


encourages local churches to post. 


notices of their suppers and social af- 
fairs in the store. 

“The bulletin board is like a mag- 
net,” Mr. Hunter explained. “Evén ji 
farmers don’t intend to buy anything 
they usually stop in to read over the 
bulletin board. Once inside our store 
they seldom leave without buying 
some merchandise which catches their 
eyes.” 

Mr. Hunter favors selling for cash 
but because he knows his customers 
almost as well as they know them- 
selves he has granted a limited-amount 
of credit. “We encourage cash buying 
whenever possible,” he said, “but are 
prepared to grant credit when it will 


CALLING on his customers 
every morning by radio is very 
profitable for George Hunter, 
above, owner of the Freeport 
Grain Co., Freeport, Me. His 
half-hour farm news program 
is very popular with farmers in 
the area. 


definitely aid the customer and will 
not be a hardship on us.” 

Once a year Mr. Hunter rents the 
biggest public hall in Freeport and 
sponsors a free party and entertain- 
ment for all the farmers in the area. 
Plenty of refreshments are always pro- 
vided and several short informative 
talks are featured. 


The Freeport Grain Co. has aver- 
aged nearly 300 carloads of feed year- 
ly and in addition handles several 
profitable sidelines. These include farm 
supplies, poultry equipment, remedies, 
coal, and building supplies. “We've 
had a hard time getting building sup- 
plies,” Mr. Hunter asserted. “But we 
expect the situation to improve in the 
months to come.” 

When Mr. Hunter opened his store 
in 1931 he had three competitors. 
However, he was the first to offer de- 
livery service and won a long list of 
steady customers almost immediately. 
In 1937 he bought out one competitor, 
two years later purchased the local 
coal company, and in 1941 acquired 
a building supply firm. Seven regular 
employes staff the Freeport Grain Co. 

Kenneth Bailey is Mr. Hunter's 
right hand man. He has been with 
the Freeport Grain Co. for 14 years 
and is extremely popular with farmers. 
Mr. Bailey supervises the milling de- 
partment, which includes the latest 


(Continued on page 88) 
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Top-Selling Dr. Salsbury Dealers Pa 
Tell You How You Can . Mog 


DR.SALSBURY S LABORATORIES 


CHARLES CITY. 


Double-Purpose DRINKING WATER MEDICINE 


1. Stimulates Chick Growth 
2. Prevents Spread of Cecal Coccidiosis 


Here are tried and proven sales-getters used by many successful 
Dr. Salsbury dealers. You can increase your sales by pushing 
Ren-O-Sal, too! Put some of these ideas to work for you .. . let 
them help you make this year your biggest and most profitable. 
Get behind fast-selling Ren-O-Sal’s powerful national, farm, 
poultry paper and radio advertising ... push it, display it, talk 
it up BIG ... to bring top sales and profits to your store! 


DR. SALSBURY’S LABORATORIES, Charles City, lowa 
A Nation-wide Poultry Service 


Salsburys 


Double-Purpose DRINKING WATER MEDICINE 


i ee ] STIMULATES GROWTH 6) PREVENTS CECAL COCCIDIOSIS 
Display This Emblem 
Prominently (2 — per gallon) (8 tablets 
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Displays Fairs Win Customers 


Bortz Says His Promotions Really Work 


@ COUNTY fair promotion has paid 
off in increased business for Ben Bortz, 
jr., owner of the Bortz Feed store and 
hatchery, La Porte, Ind. Attractive 
exhibits and free gifts make the Bortz 
booth a veritable mecca for farmers at 
the annual fairs. 

“Farmers come in and look around, 
sign up for a chance at free prizes, and 
get acquainted with our staff,” Mr. 
Bortz explained. “This creates good 
will that a thousand dollars worth of 
newspaper advertising could not dupli- 
cate.” 

Last year the Bortz fair exhibit was 
housed in its own attractive tent. A 
broad sign across he front of the long 
tent identified its sponsor. Inside were 
displays of livestock and poultry feed, 
hog feeders, poultry fountains, and 
other farm supplies. 

Mr. Bortz himself was on hand most 
of the time to chat with the farmers. 
Three demonstrations on the proper 
way to cull poultry were held every 
day. One member of the Bortz Feed 
store staff had been trained at the 
Eames Institute of Poultry Tech- 
nology, East St. Louis, Ill., and an- 
swered questions of poultrymen who 
had disease problems in their flocks. 
This poultry expert dissected diseased 
birds and displayed the signs of dis- 
ease to the farmers. 

Ten attractive cigarette lighters 
were given away in daily drawings 
and large crowds were always gath- 
ered at the Bortz tent at the time the 
prizes were given away. 

“Our free poultry health service has 
won us dozens of new customers,” Mr. 
Bortz declared. His experienced staff, 
including the Eames-trained expert, 
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are glad to make a diagnosis of any 
symptoms on request. The Bortz Feed 
store makes a nominal charge for cull- 
ing chickens and this service is ren- 
dered only on appointment. 

The Thybromal method is used to 
test the four quarters of diseased cows 
at no cost to the farmer. “This service 
is also extremely popular,” Mr. Bortz 
said. 

When a farmer living nearby com- 
plained that his dairy cows “just 
wouldn’t eat”, Mr. Bortz located the 
source of their trouble and gave the 
farmer a profitable herd again. This 
free service alone brought him hun- 
dreds of dollars worth of business. 
Dairy testing has especially benefited 
the company’s sale of concentrates. 

“Our Dr. Salsbury’s remedy depart- 
ment is one of the most valuable sec- 
tions of our store,” Mr. Bortz asserted. 
“We find that remedies dovetail neat- 
ly into our business and we wouldn't 
be without them.” When disease prob- 
lems crop up that can be aided by 
remedies, most farmers buy their pro- 
ducts from Mr. Bortz in appreciation 
of his service to them. 

The Bortz store features Ultra-Lifed 
feeds. Among various sidelines which 
have proven profitable are dog food, 
poultry fountains, poultry feeders, 
electric brooder stoves, and paints. 
Mr. Bortz handles Vitality, Swift, 
Friskies, and Gaines dog foods. 

When Mr. Bortz started in business 
in 1932 he did most of his custom 
grinding on his farm. In 1944 he 
moved to his present location, a large 
three-story brick building near down- 
town La Porte, a city of 17,000.. All 
mill equipment at the Bortz Feed store 
is manufactured by Kelly Duplex. 

The second floor of Mr. Bortz’s 
building houses a modern hatchery 
department. Three incubators and one 
new incubator on order account for 
73,000 eggs capacity. Chicks sell well 
in prosperity and depression periods 
alike, according to Mr. Bortz. 

In addition to his county fair adver- 
tising, Mr. Bortz has spot announce- 
ments flashed on the screen of the 
local theater advertising his feed and 
hatchery departments. 


BORTZ FEED STORE “HATCHERY 


EVERY year the Bortz Feed 
store is represented at north- 
ern Indiana fairs with an at- 
tractive exhibit similar to the 
one pictured above. Shown at 
lower left is an exterior view 
of the Bortz Feed store at 
La Porte, Ind. 


Many farmers in the La Porte area 
are bowling enthusiasts and the Bortz 
Feed store team has attracted much 
attention in a local league. Mr. Bortz 
supplies attractive shirts for his team 
and pays the league entry fee. “This 
type of advertising is a little unusual 
for a feed store but it’s proven very 
successful for us,” he stated. 

Bortz employes make up the Bortz 
Feed store basketball team, which has 
built up a good reputation in northern 
Indiana. Harold Schmidt captains the 
team which, Mr. Bortz declared, “*Pro- 
motes a good, sound employe and em- 
ployer relationship, so important to 
the success of any business.” The bas- 
ketball team costs Mr. Bortz somewhat 
more to sponsor than the bowling 
team but is a fine investment, he be- 
lieves. 

Inside the Bortz store itself, a large 
bulletin board does its share of adver- 
tising for the firm. “Frequently people 
come in just to look over the board, 
but almost always purchase something 
before they leave,” Mr. Bortz ex- 
plained. 

Cash is the general rule at the Bortz 
Feed store and hatchery. The very 
few customers who are granted credit 
are expected to pay within 30 days. 
“During my 14 years in business I’ve 
lost less than $400,” Mr. Bortz de- 
clared. “But even that’s too much. 


(Continued on page 83) 
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SHEER FOOLISHNESS 
One co-ed: “Why don’t you ever wear 
that lovely lingerie you got for Christmas?” 
Second co-ed: “Oh, I’m saving that for 
a windy day.” 
* 
BAD BEHAVIOR 
“How's your new girl?” 
“Not so good.” 
“You always were lucky!” 


SAFETY PERIOD 


Boss (to office boy): “What did my 
wife say when you told her I'd be detained 
at the office and wouldn't be home till 
late? 


Office boy: “She said, ‘Can I depend on 
that? 


CAREFULLY SIFTED FOR FEED DEALER CONSUMPTION 


COULD BE 

Husband: “Mary, here’s a hair in this 
piecrust.” 

Wife: “It looks like one of yours, Henry. 
It must have come off the rolling pin.” 

Somebody said that riding streetcars these 

days is a custom of long standing. 


NOW IN PRODUCTION 


THE MODEL '46 IMPROVED SIMPLEX PELLET MILL 


— all parts strengthened 


— all working parts enlarged 


— greater capacity 


— more economical 


— more efficient 


Another FIRST for Sprout-Waldron engineering re- 
search. Another step forward in Sprout-Waldron’s 
continuous effort to offer the finest in mill equipment. 


SPROUT, WALDRON & COMPANY 


Manutacturing Engineers 


MUNCY 


PENNSYLVANIA 


SINS OF OMISSION 

One of the younger Sunday School 
classes was being examined by the pastor. 

“What are the sins of omission?” he 
asked. 

After a perplexed silence, one little girl 
timidly raised her hand. “I think they're 
the sins we should have committed and 
didn’t, sir.” 

* * 
FRESH AIR 

“Are you a clock watcher?” asked the 
feed dealer interviewing the candidate for 
a job. 

“No, I don’t like inside work,” the ap- 
plicant replied. “I’m a whistle listener.” 

* * 


Did you ever wonder why bills always 
arrive on time and checks are sometimes 
a week late? 

* 
HUMBLE APOLOGY 

Angry Father: “What do you mean by 
bringing my daughter home at 4 o'clock in 
the morning?” 

He: “Well, you see, sir, I have to be at 
work by seven.” 

LUCKY BREAK 

Snob: “My ancestors came over on the 
Mayflower.” 

Snubbed: “Good thing they did, wasn’t 
it? The immigration laws are so much 
stricter now!” 

¢ 
DOAKES SLEPT HERE 

Artist, to impatient landlord: “In a few 
years’ time people will look up at this mis- 
erable studio and say, “Doakes, the famous 
artist, used to work there.’ ” 

Landlord: “If I don’t get the rent by 
tonight, they'll be able to say it tomorrow.” 

* * 


NO HUSBANDS 

“A single salmon produces in one season 
20,000 young,” declared the pretty teacher. 

“But, teacher,” cried little Jean, “how 
many young does a married salmon pro- 
duce?” 

If you’ve got a lot of push, the pull will 
take care of itself. 

« 
LOST HIS HEAD 

After 20 years Mr. Blank was to be re- 
leased from the mental home. On the morn- 
ing of his release he was allowed to shave 
himself instead of having to submit to the 
attentions of the barber in the home. As 
he turned to say goodbye to a friend he 
knocked his shaving mirror to the floor. 
When he turned back to shave, he was 
looking at a bare wall. 

“Well,” he said with a sigh, “that does 
it. After 20 years in this place I cut my 
head off on the very day they're going to 
let me out!” 
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Patricia: 
Pete: 


Patricia: 


Pete: 


Patricia: 


Pete: 


Enough to make things a lot nicer when the time comes. 


But everything’s spic and span and sanitary now! 


Naturally! Smart farmers know it pays to give bred sows the best of care—and that’s 


where the Pillsbury’s BEST Feed Dealer comes in. 
What’s feed got to do with it? 


Well, it’s just that the right kind of feeding gives you 
the things you need to build a good litter and to nourish 
the pigs after they’re born. 


I see what you mean—and I see you’re going to say 
something about the Pillsbury’s BEST Feeding Program 
for hog-raisers. 


Right, Patsy—it’s a story that makes sense to every 
profit-minded pork-producer. So Pillsbury’s BEST Feed 
Dealers profit, too. 


Pillsburys Best Hog Feeds 
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For more saleable poultry | SOLUDRI 
and Stock order SOLUDRI now! 


You can depend on shipments! 


(Distillers Solubles Dried) 


The Booster Ration with complete balanced B-G Complex of Vitamins! 


Here’s what you get in 


NIACIN * CHOLINE * BIOTIN 


. All in proper ratio for 
maximum growth and health; 
plus protein, minerals, and un- 
identified but essential factors 
found in yeast and whole grain. 


GRAIN DEPARTMENT 


SCHENLEY DISTILLERIES, INC. 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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Sell Feed for Cash and Save 


Credit Accounts Hinder Business Progress 


@ CUSTOMERS who ask for credit 
at the Denmark Cooperative Services, 
Denmark, Wis., must furnish A-1 
bank references or their requests are 
turned down. “We don’t want to deny 
credit to any one who really must have 
it but we sell for cash as much as we 
can,” Earl Ryder, general manager of 
the company, explained. 

“Credit is that something that trav- 
els a long, long trail awinding through 
an expensive bookkeeping system and 
then winds up at its destination cov- 
ered with red ink,” he declared. Dur- 
ing the 1945-46 business year, the 
busy northeastern Wisconsin co-op did 
a gross business of more than $435,- 
000, most of it for cash. 

The annual business volume has in- 
creased steadily ever since Mr. Ryder 
took over the feed mill back in 1929. 
His proven success in managing the 
Denmark Equity Co-op Elevator 
prompted the cooperative’s members 
to make him manager also of the co-op 
bulk oil station, filling station, hard- 
ware and grocery business last July 
At that time the various businesses 
were consolidated into Denmark Co- 
operative Services. 

The busy feed plant is located two 
blocks from the principal highway 
which runs through Denmark, a thriv- 
ing community 20 miles east of Green 
Bay. The bulk oil plant and filling sta- 
tion adjoin the mill, and there is ample 
parking space for cars and trucks of 
all the firm’s customers. 

“Our grocery and hardware store 
is located half a mile from the mill,” 
Mr. Ryder explained, “but this doesn’t 
mean it’s a separate organization. On 
the contrary, almost every farmer who 
buys here buys at the grocery store 
and almost every grocery and hard- 
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ware customer comes down to the ele- 
vator for his feed.” 

Mr. Ryder is primarily a feed dealer 
rather than a grocer and so he makes 
his headquarters in a neat brick office 
building adjoining the mill. Farmers 
throughout Brown, Manitowoc, and 
Kewanee counties know and like his 
sense of humor and keen appreciation 
of their feeding and animal health 
problems. Mr. Ryder has built up a 
splendid reputation as a true friend of 
the farmer. 

Five men are on duty at all times at 
the Denmark elevator. The mill is 
planned for convenience and effi- 
ciency, with new improvements being 
made constantly. Equipment includes 
a 1% ton Blue Streak mixer, 2 ton 
Strong-Scott mixer, 1 ton Haines mix- 
er, 75 h.p. Jacobson grinder, 24 h.p. 
Robinson grinder, Blue Streak corn 
cracker, and power seed cleaner. 

“We take great pains to make sure 
that our equipment is in A-l order at 
all times,” Mr. Ryder declared. “Even 
the best machinery can’t be expected 
to do a good job unless it is properly 
maintained.” 

All mill equipment is electrically 
operated, with individual electric mo- 
tors to power each machine. The cen- 
ter of the custom mixing and grinding 
department is left clear for working 
space and the entire plant is airy and 
well lighted. 

In addition to doing a considerable 
volume of business in custom work, 
Denmark Cooperative Services also 
handles Murphy’s and King Midas 
formula feeds. “We find these na- 
tionally-advertised feeds are becoming 
more and more popular with our cus- 
tomers,” Mr. Ryder said. 

Supplementing its feed sales, Den- 
mark Cooperative Services also han- 
dles seed, block salt, and fertilizer. 
“We have had a substantial increase 
in fertilizer sales since we began of- 
fering delivery service,” Mr. Ryder 
declared. ““Today we deliver more fer- 
tilizer than feed. While many farmers 
prefer to ‘pick up their feed at the 
mill, most of them seem to prefer to 
have us deliver fertilizer right to their 
barns.” 


CREDIT usually leads to red 
ink, according to Earl Ryder, 
general manager of the Den- 


mark Cooperative Services, 
shown above at his desk with 
Betty Lou Reetz, and Harold 
Johnson, employes. Pictured at 
lower left is an exterior view 
of the plant. 


Feed deliveries are charged for on 
a tonnage basis while fertilizer delivery 
fees are computed on a mileage scale. 
“This mileage computation seemed to 
be more popular and efficient for fer- 
tilizer deliveries,’ Mr. Ryder ex- 
plained. 

Mr. Ryder’s staff includes 15 men 
and Betty Lou Reetz, the firm’s assis- 
tant accountant. Harold Johnson is the 
accounting head. “My entire staff is 
composed of highly regarded, experi- 
enced people,” Mr. Ryder said. “They 
have the confidence of our customers 
and that is extremely important to the 
success of our business.” 

The newest section of the mill is 
the attractive 30 by 30 foot brick of- 
fice structure. This bright, cheery 
building houses a large general office 
and a neatly furnished room for the 
cooperative’s directors. The floors are 
covered with highly waxed linoleum 
and the building is well insulated 
against the noise of the mill machinery. 

Denmark Cooperative Services does 
most of its advertising by direct mail. 
Attractive circulars go out to hun- 
dreds of farmers in Brown, Manito- 
woc, and Kewanee counties at regular 
intervals. “We have always received 
splendid results from our direct mail- 
ings,” Mr. Ryder said. “Direct mail- 
ing has been our old stand-by for 
many years and we're going to con- 
tinue it until we find a medium of 
advertising that can give us proof it’s 
better!” 
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Wisconsin Seed Men 


Meet 


Elect J. D. Hopkins New President 


@ DESPITE snow, ice and sub-zero weather 
about 150 seed dealers gathered at Wausau, 
Wis., Dec. 18 for the annual convention of 
the Wisconsin Seed Dealers’ association. 

President L. J. Kaasa, Columbus, pre- 
sided and after the annual report of Sec- 
retary-treasurer J. W. Jung, Randolph, the 
advantages of hybrid seed corn were dis- 
cussed by Prof. N. P. Neale of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

“The continued use of hybrid seed corn 
has increased the yield about 20 per cent 
in Wisconsin,” Prof. Neale said. “This is 
worth from 20 to 25 million dollars per 
year to Wisconsin farmers.” 

He pointed out that Wisconsin needs 
corn which will germinate at low tempera- 
tures because of cold spring weather and 
recommended 80 day corn for the northern 
counties and 120 day corn for the southern. 

Prof. Neale suggested that we will have 
to learn to live with the corn borer since 
there are no strains in sight at the present 
time which are resistant to the borer. 

The final morning speaker was C. S. 
Holloway, director of the department of 
business research of the Wisconsin state 
chamber of commerce. He said indications 
are that the cost of living has reached its 
peak and will now start down if labor's de- 
mands do not get too big. 

“Surveys show an expected drop of five 
per cent in farmers’ cash income for 1947,” 
Mr. Holloway said. “This would mean a 
farm income of 144.7 billions of dollars 
next year.” 

William F. Sinn, Standard Seed & Feed 
Co., Madison, opened the afternoon session, 
with a talk on current seed supply pros- 
pects. His remarks were well prepared and 
of real interest to those in attendance. 

Mr. Sinn reported that government fig- 
ures are not entirely accurate because the 
elements of weather are not always given 
full consideration. He declared that Wis- 
consin. is the. leading alfalfa seed consuming 
state and that preliminary reports estimate 


“I'm just curious to see what this laying 
mash will do for me!" 


BY ELDON ROESLER 


717,000 acres of alfalfa this year which 
represents a large deficiency as compared 
to former years. He indicated the possibility 
of a severe winter kill and brisk demand 
for alfalfa seed in the spring. 

“About six to eight million pounds of 
alfalfa seed are used annually in Wisconsin,” 
Mr. Sinn said. “Farm purchasing power is 
high and seed houses are carrying low in- 
ventories which could make for a tight 
situation.” 

In surveying other seed prospects Mr. 
Sinn estimated a 15 to 20 per cent increase 
in red clover nationally and a_ slightly 
smaller production and carryover of tim- 
othy seed. According to Mr. Sinn, the al- 
sike clover market is firm with a substan- 
tial amount being exported to Europe. He 
predicted good seed business in the coming 
season and urged all members of the trade 
to cooperate in matters of mutual interest. 

Henry Lunz of the Wisconsin state seed 
laboratory spoke on weed losses. He indi- 
cated that noxious weeds cause an agricul- 
tural loss of from $3,000,000 to $5,000,000 
annually and that this is greater than the 
damage from all animal, plant and insect 
diseases. 

“The year of 1946 may have been the 
top year in the matter of weed loss,” Mr. 
Lunz said. “The seed dealer has often be- 
come the clearing house for weeds be- 
cause of his purchase and sale of weed 
seeds, 

“We as dealers should fortify ourselves 
with knowledge of use to farmers and try 
to sell them on a pure seed program. We 
should also sell only tested and labeled 
seeds that we know something about and 
use proper cleaning equipment.” 

Prof. George M. Briggs of the University 
of Wisconsin spoke on a similar topic and 
declared that any weed program must take 
into consideration both prevention and 
control. He maintained that the various 
2-4-D products on the market have an im- 
portant place in weed control and urged all 
dealers to handle such items. 

Prof. Briggs reported that these products 
have many advantages since they are not 
toxic to the soil nor injurious to man or 
livestock. He warned his listeners however, 
that 2-4-D products may injure fruits or 
shrubbery if not handled correctly. He also 
showed slides giving visual proof of the 
effectiveness of these products. 

With Adolph Nelson, Eau Claire Feed 
& Seed Co., Eau Claire, leading the discus- 
sion, it was decided to hold a summer 
meeting in June or August at either Rice 
Lake or Eau Claire. Final decision was left 
up to the board of directors. 

Resolutions adopted included: (1) 
thanks to officers and directors-and to the 
various organizations which helped make 
the convention a success; (2) urged a 
drastic and immediate reduction in federal 
spending; (3) recommended that the state 


THESE pictures taken at the 
Wisconsin Seed Dealers’ con- 
vention show from left to right, 
Top: H. H. Humphrey, new 
vice president; L. J. Kaasa, 
retiring president; President- 
elect James Hopkins; and J. 
W. Jung, secretary-treasurer. 
Bottom: Speakers Henry Lunz, 
William F. Sinn, and Prof. 
George Briggs. 


adopt an efficient weed control program; 
and (4) urged members to distribute only 
tested seeds which are free from noxious 
weed seeds. 

J. D. Hopkins, Madison, was elected 
president to succeed Mr. Kaasa; H. H. 
Humphrey, Northern Milling Co., Wau- 
sau, was elected vice president succeeding 
Mr. Hopkins: and Mr. Jung was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. George Johnson, sr., 
Humbird, was elected to the board of di- 
rectors. 


1947 Feed Control Rulings 
Ready for Distribution 


The 1947 edition of the publication of 
the Association of American Feed Control 
Officials is now ready for distribution, L. E. 
Bopst, secretary-treasurer of the organiza- 
tion, has announced. The new volume con- 
tains definitions for 245 different feed in- 
gredients, all feed trade rules and regula- 
tions, and up-to-date chemical and physical 
methods used in the examination of feeds. 

Copies of the reference book are avail- 
able at $5.00 each from Leslie E. Bopst, 
College Park, Md. 

@ JOHN NEFF, Tiro, Ohio, has installed 
new feed mill machinery at the Tiro Feed 
Supply Co. 


@ EVERETTE SMITH, Osceola, Neb., 

has purchased S. P. Johnson’s feed business. 

@ GOOD GRAIN & ELEVATOR CO., 

Malvern, Iowa, has installed a new lift and 

buckets in its elevator and has constructed 

a popcorn storage crib. 
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Average Egg P 
12.7” in 


EGGS PER BIRD | 151 EGGS PER BIRD 


COMMERCIAL FEEDS IN WIDEST 
USE DURING THIS PERIOD 


Despite difficulties of wartime feed manufacturing, 
caused by shortages which required constant.chang- 
ing of formulas, national average egg production 
rose from 134 to 151 eggs per bird between 1940 
and 1945. In these years consumption of commercial 
feeds by poultry growers was greater than ever. 


During this period, the predominant source of Vi- 
tamin D was “Delsterol”—Du Pont’s "D”-Activated 
Animal Sterol. It was one ingredient which was con- 
stantly available and whose quality never varied. 


“Delsterol” —Scientific Source of Vitamin D 


“Delsterol” is completely dependable, highly con- 
centrated and exceptionally stable. It is made en- 
tirely from domestic materials by irradiating selected 
animal sterols with ultra-violet light. Every batch is 
“chick-tested” to assure uniform potency. Its dry 
powder carrier facilitates thorough, accurate disper- 
sion throughout the feed. It meets the requirements 
of all standard types of mixing equipment. Further, 
“Delsterol” does not congeal in cold weather and 
does not impart “off” tastes or odors. 

For full information about prices and other data, 
write to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Or- 
ganic Chemicals Dept., Wilmington 98, Del. 


5. pat. OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 


_“D”-ACTIVATED ANIM 
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roduction Rises 
Six Years 


DELSTEROL’’— The Scientific 
Source of Vitamin D... . 
Originated by Du Pont 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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Southern Farmers Like Variety 


Full Shelves Mean More Profits for ABC 


@ PENNINGTON’S ABC has every- 
thing a farmer needs from A to Z.” 
That’s the opinion of hundreds of 
Mississippi farmers concerning the 
progressive Pennington ABC Feed 
store operated by Audie Pennington 
at Columbus, Miss. Mr. Pennington 
strives for cleanliness, efficiency, and 
completeness in his feed store and his 
many satisfied customers are agreed 
that he succeéds admirably. 

“We aim at all times to give farmers 
the quickest, friendliest, and most 
complete service possible,” Mr. Pen- 
nington stated. “That’s why we want 
to keep our store modern and up-to- 
the-minute in every detail.” 

Located in a neat brick building on 
one of the principal streets of Colum- 
bus, a city of nearly 15,000, the ABC 
Feed store is one of the community’s 
oldest independent retail firms. Mr. 
Pennington acquired ownership of the 
concern two and a half years ago. 

“Our downtown location is fine,” 
he stated. “It puts us right in the heart 
of the business activity of the city 
and enables us to attract many addi- 
tional customers with neat window 
displays and personal contacts with 
farmers on the downtown streets. For 
us a downtown location is proving 
both practical and profitable.” 

Mr. Pennington makes practical ap- 
plication of the oft-repeated axiom, 
“A place for everything, everything 
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in its place,” in his store. The store 
building is nearly a quarter of a block 
long and 30 feet wide and is laid out 
for the convenience of the customers 
and the sales force. Almost every farm 
need can be selected by the farmer 
himself from the attractive display 
tables and shelves. J. T. Baxter, the 
manager, is always on hand to help 
customers decide which merchandise 
will serve best for their particular 
needs. 

“We like to sell customers the mer- 
chandise that will do the best job for 
them,” Mr. Baxter explained. “That 
means we don’t try to over-sell. When 
a feed dealer sells a farmer more feed 
or other farm supplies than he can 
use, the natural result is that the 
farmer is wary of patronizing that 
same dealer again because of his high- 
pressure tactics.” 

Five nationally advertised lines of 
fed are handled at the Pennington 
ABC Feed store because Mr. Penning- 
ton believes that customers differ in 
the brands they prefer. Attractive dis- 
play materials supplied by the manu- 
facturers call farmers’ attention to the 
neat, individual stacks of bagged feeds. 
Ful-O-Pep, Purina, and Happy are 
among the brands handled. 

“We also sell a lot of Gaines and 
Purina pet foods,” Mr. Baxter de- 
clared. “They are a ‘natural’ because 
they sell without any effort on our 


VARIETY is the spice of the 
feed business according to 
Audie Pennington, above, who 
operates the ABC Feed store, 
Columbus, Miss. A front view 
of Mr. Pennington's busy feed 
store is shown in the photo at 
lower left, 


part and ample attractive display ma- 
terials are supplied by the manufac- 
turers.” 

Systemized merchandising is what 
Mr. Pennington calls his plan of han- 
dling several well-known brands in 
every line. When new feed, for ex- 
ample, is brought in, Mr. Baxter 
checks it, notes its brand and ingre- 
dients carefully, and then places it 
in a special location of its own’ in 
the displayroom. Every manufacturer’s 
product has its own place and equal 
prominence is given to all the products 
handled. 

The pet food department rates high 
on Mr. Pennington’s list of profit 
makers so it is natural that dog and 
rabbit foods are featured prominently. 
“We sell more than three tons of rab- 
bit food a month,” Mr. Baxter ex- 
plained. “Rabbit food is easy to handle 
and brings in a substantial number of 
new customers who buy other feed 
and farm supplies as well.” 

Another department of the store is 
devoted exclusively to the sale of 
sacked salt. All leading brands are 


(Continued on page 83) 
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KNOW YOUR INGREDIENTS to make good feed at a profit 


SILMO CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


MAIN OFFICE AND LABORATORIES, VINELAND, NEW JERSEY 
Vitamin A & D Feeding Oils and Dry Supplements 
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Happy New Year 


We, in the great Minneapolis market, look forward 
with extreme confidence to 1947. Operating in a free economy 
_we are certain the grain and feed industry will find 
the New Year a prosperous period. To our many friends we send 


sincere wishes for a healthy and prosperous 1947. 


BUNGE CORPORATION THE JERSEE COMPANY 
Grain — Any Grade, Quantity or Time Jersee Balancer—A Vitamin Pre-Mix 
EXCELSIOR MILLING CO. I. S. JOSEPH COMPANY 
Camel Wheat Mixed Feed Mill Feed Merchants 
WAYNE FISH & COMPANY MULLIN & DILLON CO. 
Representing Manufacturers of Feed Ingredients Feed Grains for the Feed Trade 
J. A. FORREST COMPANY NORTH EAST FEED MILL CO. 
Wholesale Flour and Feed Merchants Feeds and Feed Ingredients 
HIAWATHA GRAIN CO. RELIANCE FEED CO. 
Grain and Screenings Mill Feed Jobbers 
R. R. HOWELL COMPANY A. L. STANCHFIELD, INC. 
The Grain Elevator and Feed Supply House Feeds—"Stand by Stan" 
T. E. IBBERSON CO. VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON CO. 
Specialists in Feed Mill & Grain Elevator Construction Grain Merchants 


MINNEAPOLIS 


THE PRIMARY MARKET FOR FEED, GRAIN AND MACHINERY 
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Are You Overpaying That Tax? 


Many Legal Deductions Are Overlooked 


@ IT has been estimated that on the 
average we pay one dollar out of every 
three we earn in taxes. That’s a rather 
large payment but most of us don’t re- 
alize it because the collection is mostly 
in hidden taxes. There is one tax— 
the income tax—which hits us square- 
ly between the eyes because it is a 
lump sum open payment. 

Strangely enough, many feed men 
pay more than they have to because 
they are not aware of all the deduc- 
tions to which they are entitled. 

The income tax law says that there 
are certain deductions which you may 
take. It is advisable to take all of them 
because it doesn’t make you a better 
citizen to overpay your taxes. It is 
better to use the extra money to buy 
some additional United States savings 
bonds. 

Depreciation is the method by 
which you charge off each year a por- 
tion of the cost of the machinery, 
equipment (like fixtures), and build- 
ings which have a long life. If an item 
has a short life, or if it costs you very 
little (such as inexpensive hand tools) 
you do not depreciate it but take the 
entire cost off as an expense. 

The average life of the machinery, 
fixtures, and furniture in your feed 
store is 15 years. That means that you 
may take an average of 6 2/3 per cent 
of their cost off as a deduction each 
year. Following is a partial list of the 
number of years of life of various 
items which may affect you. These 
figures are from an official publication 
of the bureau of internal revenue: 


grain elevators 75 years 
farm buildings 60 years 
stores 67 years 
warehouses 75 years 
roofs, asbestos 25 years 
roofs, asphalt tar 15 years 
awnings and shades 5 years 
lighting fixtures 15 years 
lighting, wiring 20 years 
hand carts 5 years 
scales 15 years 
automobiles 4-5 years 
automobiles, salesmen’s 3 years 
trucks, light 4 years 
trucks, medium 6 years 


trucks, heavy 8 years 
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Attorney at Law 


You are allowed depreciation on 
your automobile when you use it for 
business. If you use it for pleasure too, 
you are permitted to deduct a propor- 
tionate amount of the depreciation. If 


‘you didn’t take an allowance for de- 


preciation of any item in past years, 
you cannot make up for it by figuring 
that amount in the depreciation for 
this year. You are permitted just the 
depreciation for 1946. The average 
life of the various items given above 
applies to new items. If you purchased 
anything second hand, the life ex- 
pectancy is probably less and your 
depreciation rate greater. 

When a piece of equipment is worn 
out and beyond use, don’t just let it 
stay around behind your place. Sell it 
for junk and deduct the loss you sus- 
tain. You figure that loss by taking the 
original cost and then deducting from 
it the amount of depreciation taken 
in the past and the amount received 
for salvage. The difference is a proper 
loss. Surprisingly enough, many peo- 
ple do not take advantage of this 
method of tax savings. They just 
abandon the equipment. 

Did you invest any money in some 
other business venture (other than 
your own) which lost money during 
1946? Ordinarily that is a loss which 
can be deducted from your income. 

Then there are the better known 
forms of loss which most people know 
can be deducted—those due to casual- 
ty, storm, fire, and similar causes. Of 
course, if you were covered by insur- 
ance, there is no loss to you, except 
that part of the bill which the insur- 
ance company did not pay. The rule 
has been liberalized so that now if 
your car was damaged in a collision 
(not wilfully caused by you), and you 
were not compensated by insurance, 
you may deduct the cost of repairs or 
of the car itself (less depreciation al- 
ready taken and salvage value) if it 
was wrecked. 

Because of insufficient records, 
many dealers do not deduct all the ex- 
penses of their businesses. These in- 
clude rent or upkeep of the building 


if you own it, cost of the feed and 
other merchandise you sell, electricity, 
telephone, heat, power, oil, and gaso- 
line, repair and maintenance expenses 
of your business vehicles. If you use 
the same car for business and pleasure, 
deduct a portion of its total expense 
as applying to the business. There are 
also advertising, salaries you pay (in- 
cluding Christmas and other bonuses). 
commissions, expenses of running your 
office such as stationery, stamps, etc.. 
business books and magazines, mem- 
bership fees, insurance premiums, and 
legal and accounting fees. 

Asa general rule, all expenses which 
arise because of your business activi- 
ties are deductible. 

Most taxes which are levied on you 
and which you pay are deductible. In 
some states, sales taxes are levied on 
the retailer, but are passed on directly 
and as a separate entity to the con- 
sumer. The guide is “The tax is de- 
ducted by the person upon whom it 
is imposed and who pays it.” 

There are some taxes which are not 
deductible. These include federal in- 
come, gift, stamp, and inheritance 
taxes, and local assessments for the im- 
provement of real property. If the as- 
sessment is for the repair of something 
already there, it is deductible. For 
you to deduct it, the payment must 
really be a tax. For example, water 
taxes are often called by that name 
but usually they really are merely pay- 
ments for water and not a tax at all. 
When the water is used in your busi- 
ness you may deduct it as an expense 
but not as a tax. If it is for use in your 
home it is not deductible at all. The 
undistributed profits tax is also not 
deductible. 

Here is a check list of most of the 
taxes which you may be called on to 
pay. They apply to both your personal 
and your business tax returns except 
where otherwise specified: 

State and local income taxes 

Property taxes 

Fees for recording deeds, mortgages, 
etc. 

Gasoline and fuel use taxes 


(Continued on page 85) 
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At the end of many a rainbow— 


I; you Go to the end of a rainbow, so the fairy tales say, 
you'll find a pot of gold. 


Of course no grownup believes this. But it’s surprising how 
many people believe what amounts to the same thing. 


That is, many of us have a dreamy notion that somewhere, 
sometime, we'll come upon a good deal of money. We couldn’t 
say exactly how this might happen—but we go along from day 
to day, spending nearly all we make, and believing that 
somehow our financial future will take care of itself. 


Unfortunately, this sort of rainbow-chasing is much more apt to 
make you wind up behind the eight ball than with a pot of gold. 


When you come right down to it, the only sure-fire way the 
average man can plan financial security for himself and his 

family is through saving—and saving regularly. 

One of the soundest, most convenient ways to save is by buying 
U. S. Savings Bonds through the Payroll Plan. 


These bonds are the safest in the world. When you buy ‘em 
through the Payroll Plan, they mount up fast. And in just 10 
years, they pay you $4 back for every $3 you put in. They'll 
come in mighty, mighty handy when the time comes to send your 
kids to college, to buy a house, or to weather a rainy day. 


So isn’t it just plain common sense to buy every U. S. Savings 
Bond you can possibly afford? You bet it is! 


P.S. You can buy U.S. Savings Bonds at any bank or post office, 
as well as at your place of business. 


SAVE THE EASY WAY... BUY YOUR BONDS THROUGH PAYROLL SAVINGS 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation 
with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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@ JENNINGS’ Jottings”, a popular 
midget newspaper, carries the message 
of Jennings Feed & Coal store, Over- 
land Park, Kan., into the homes of 
thousands of farmers in eastern Kan- 
sas and western Missouri every week. 

The firm’s newspaper is made up in 
the form of a two column advertise- 
ment which appears in every issue of 
the most widely read publication in 
its trading area. Bearing its own title, 
dateline, and enclosed in an attractive 
border, “Jennings’ Jottings” declares 
in its columns that it is “Published in 
the Interest of Johnson County.” 

Editors of the weekly column are 
Mr. and Mrs. R. M. Jennings, who 
with their son Jay, operate Jennings 
Feed & Coal. One of the manufac- 
turers whose feed the company han- 
dles shares the cost of the newspaper 
advertising. 

“Our newspaper promotion has 
proven very effective,” son Jay, better 
known as Bob, declared. “We have 
found that almost every person who 
reads the Herald reads our ‘Jottings’ 
as well. We try to present helpful in- 
formation and suggestions for better 
care of livestock, pets, and poultry as 
well as advertising.” 

Although Bob now handles many 
of the duties around the busy store, 
Mr. and Mrs. Jennings, who started 
the business 20 years ago, are still very 
active in the business. “Bob was just 
a little fellow when we opened this 
store so he’s really grown up with the 
business,” Mr. Jennings said. 

Mrs. Jennings is very popular with 
the customers, especially the farm 
women. In her they have found a feed 


. store owner who knows farm prob- 
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Midget Newspaper 


Is Profitable for Business 


lems and can offer suggestions for 
their solution from the woman’s point 


-of view. Mr. Jennings and Bob value 


highly Mrs. Jennings’ contribution to 
the firm. “She has always been the 
sparkplug of the organization,” Mr. 
Jennings said. “She makes friends 
easily and customers have full confi- 
dence in what she tells them. In addi- 
tion she’s always full of ideas on ways 
in which we can improve our service.” 

Mrs. Jennings has full charge of the 
office work at the Jennings Feed store 
and keeps everything in tip-top shape. 


SHOWN below is a sample of 
Jennings’ Jottings which is 


published each week as a regu- 
lar advertisement in the local 
newspaper by the Jennings 
Feed & Coal Co., Overland 
Park, Kan. Pictured above are 
R. M. Jennings, right, and his 
son, Jay. 


She has devised bookkeeping short- 
cuts that have saved the firm consider- 
able extra expense which would other- 
wise be required for additional help. 
All three members of the Jennings 
family are constantly alert for methods 
by which their service to their custo- 
mers can be improved. “Since we 
started our business it has gone 
through three phases,” Mr. Jennings 
explained. “At first the country around 
here was entirely farms. In those days 
we operated milling equipment and 
ground the grain and shelled the corn 
which the farmers brought in. 
“Then came the second phase when 
many farmers began using portable 
mills. Our milling business fell off then 
but it wasn’t long before farmers be- 
gan to realize the importance of hav- 


(Continued on page 94) 
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YENNINGS: JO} TINGS 
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Ultra-Modern Farm Supply Center 


Ideas for Streamlining Your Feed Store 


@ FEED dealers who are planning to 
remodel their stores in the near future 
can find many practical, applicable 
ideas for their own plans in the new 
farm supply center built by the Stam- 
baugh Farm Equipment Co. at Val- 
paraiso, Ind. The ultra-modern Stam- 
baugh store exemplifies progressive 
merchandising ideas from its broad 
plate glass front to its sturdy concrete 
block rear. 

When John H. Stambaugh returned 
from service with the ordnance branch 
of the army a little over a year and 
a half ago, he immediately launched 
plans for remodeling his old feed and 
farm supply store. By October, 1945 
construction was ready to begin but 


BY BRUCE SMITH 


scarcity of materials held up final com- 
pletion of the building until early De- 
cember of 1946. 

Sturdy and practical yet attractive 
and bright, the green and yellow tile 
exterior of the Stambaugh store is 
visible for more than a mile in either 
direction along the busy thoroughfare 
on which it is located. Large cut-out 
letters will be mounted on the yellow 
tile front heralding the name of the 
firm. 

Broad plate glass windows cover the 
entire front of the building. They per- 
mit a clear, unobstructed view of the 
entire salesroom from outside the store 
and are full ceiling height so that win- 
dow displays can be arranged without 
special racks or tables. The front of 
the farm supply store resembles that 
of a modern automobile showroom. 

Inside the giant 60 by 140 foot 
building there are no steam pipes or 
hot air ventilators to mar the unbroken 
lines of the walls. A modern radiant 
heating system was laid into the con- 
crete floor during construction and 
furnishes clean, steady heat for the 
entire building. 

The double entranceway of the 
store has two plate glass doors and 
a side wall made of bright crystal glass 
block. The little entry is a splendid 
waiting room for customers who have 
finished their shopping and are wait- 
ing to be picked up. 

The big salesroom itself measures 
60 by 100 feet and is fluorescent 
lighted. Attractive waist-high display 
tables are arranged in neat rows, with 
wide aisles betwen them to allow 
plenty of room for customers’ shop- 
ping. Dark cut-out letters just above 
the wall moulding identify each de- 
partment of the store. The walls are 


STREAMLINED exterior of the 
new Stambaugh store is shown 
in top photo. Note the large 
full length display windows. 
Center picture shows the at- 
tractive dog food and dog 
supply department and below 
is a view of the modern parts 
department. 
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PURCHASING for the new 
Stambaugh Farm Equipment 
Co. store at Valparaiso, Ind., 
and the branch at Crown Point 
is handled by E. L. Carichoff, 


shown left above with the 
manager of the parts and re- 
pair department, at the parts 
counter. 


all of knotty pine and effect a general 
friendliness not always felt when walls 
are bare plaster. 

The floors are covered with an at- 
tractive pattern of asphalt flooring of 
the block type. They are kept highly 
waxed at all times and require a mini- 
mum of cleaning. The concrete floor 
beneath the asphalt was spread with 
a special tar on which the blocks of 
flooring were laid, with a secure, 
smooth surface resulting. 

Just inside the doorways of the big 
Stambaugh salesroom is the complete 
dog food and dog equipment depart- 
ment. Harmonizing wooden pegs in 
the knotty pine walls hold dog har- 
nesses, leashes, and blankets. Display 
tables just below hold feeding dishes, 
dog remedies, and dog foods. 

The center area of the vast display- 
room is devoted to packaged farm 
supplies, kitchenware, small hardware, 
light tools, and motor supplies. Heavy 
home appliances, including electric re- 
frigerators, home laundries, standard 
washing machines, radios, and phono- 
graphs occupy the left front section 
of the store with home pasteurizers, 
tires, and poultry equipment occupy- 


(Continued on page 86) . 
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The Big Millers 
Depend for Big 
Capacity, Economy, 
and Endurance Upon 


at Aurora. 


Illustration shows installation of four type 4 Model W with 100 H.P. direct 
connected at the M. F. A. Milling Company, Springfield, Missouri. The M. F. A. 
Milling Company also has 5 No. 4 Model W Mills 100 M. P. direct connected 


Millers have learned that for economical costs, 
highest capacities and big earning powers, no 
other mill can excell the “Jay Bee”. That’s why 
they are buying them in ever increasing numbers. 
That’s why they make “Jay Bee” their standard 
equipment. 

Balanced steel construction—cast iron base— 


3600 R.P.M. — direct connected units in the 
scientific engineering of the Bossert Comany, Inc. 
for more than a quarter century is the reason. 

Write for descriptive literature and details on 
the type mill best suited to your needs. If you 
don’t know tell in your requirements. 


J.B. SEDBERRY, INC., Dept. 78, Franklin, Tenn., Utica, N. Y. 


John J. Woods & Sons, Jay Bee Sales Co., 
433-439 Livestock Exchange Bldg., Kansas 
City, Mo.; Jay Bee Sales Co., 220 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y.—Jackson, Tenn.; T. G. Hol- 
land Mach. Co., 474 Fairfax Road, Drexel Hill, 
Pa.; Harold W. Grubbs, Box 2469, Winston- 


Salem, N. C.; A. M. Sorenson, Jefferson Hotel, 
Dallas, Tex.; Jay Bee Sales Co., 4619 S. 7th 
St., Louisville Ky.; W. H. Hust, Jay Bee Co., 
1031 N. Humphrey Ave., Oak Park, Ill.; E. 
B. Harrison, Whigham, Ga.; C. Y. Wier, Sr., 
Yates Hotel, Utica, N. Y.; A. F. Shirk, Box 


523, Canton, Ohio; Bryant C. Long, Box 893, 
Baton Rouge, La.; M. E. Padgett, Bennetts- 
ville, S. C.; O. D. Padgett, Sandersville, Ga.; 
H. A. McLeod, Box 381, Columbia, Miss.; 
The Dibert Co., San Francisco, Calif.; J. 
D. Vance, P. O. Box 497, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
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Cash Dog Food Profits 


Sales of Manufactured Pet Rations Boom 


@ DOES your feed store feature a full 
line of nationally-advertised dog food? 

If it doesn’t, you may be missing 
out on hundreds of dollars of extra 
profit every year. America’s dog food 
market is growing rapidly, with total 
yearly sales of prepared dog chows 
now averaging more than $100,000,- 
000. 

The almost phenomenal success dog 
food manufacturers have achieved in 
selling the public on using their pro- 
ducts did not just happen. Years of 
intensive research by some of the 
country’s best known and _ highest 
paid nutritionists paved the way for 
sales of millions of pounds of dog 
preparations every year. 

Feed dealers now have an excellent 
opportunity to cash in on dog food 
profits, if they have not already done 
so. With full peacetime production 
restored, most dog food manufacturers 
are planning all-out campaigns to 
double or even triple the volume of 
their prewar sales. 

An unofficial but highly regarded 
estimate made in 1943 placed the num- 
ber of dogs in the United States at 13 
million, only about one-fourth of this 
number pedigreed. Yet at least 10 
million of these dogs are potential 
consumers of manufactured dog foods. 

Veterinarians and remedies ac- 
counted for $7,000,000 worth of dog 
expense in 1943 alone. Another $3,- 
000,000 was spent for collars, har- 
nesses, toys, blankets, and feeding 
dishes. 

Unfortunately, most of this money 
was spent at pet shops and in depart- 
ment store pet sections. Feed men, in 
most cases, have not tapped the dog 
food and supply market to any great 
extent. 

Present day quality dog foods are 
carefully compounded after years of 
extensive research. Dog foods must 
furnish scientifically balanced vitamins, 
proteins, minerals, and other health 
essentials and manufacturers are extra 
careful to make certain that they do. 
High salaried nutritionists and veter- 
inarians assist in the development of 
nationally advertised brands. 

Even dog food has its seal of ap- 
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FEED dealers who are failing 
to cash in on dog food profits 
are missing a good bet. Ac- 
cording to the department of 
commerce more than $100,- 
000,000 worth of prepared dog 
food is consumed in United 
States annually. (Photo by 
Gaines Dog Research Center) 


proval. This is recognition granted by 
the American Animal Hospital asso- 
ciation to manufacturers whose pro- 
ducts are judged satisfactory in pro- 
viding adequate diets for dogs. The 
American Veterinary Medical asso- 
ciation has a_ standing committee 
which cooperates in the evaluation of 
dog foods. 

Up until the outbreak of World 
War II there were only three major 
types of dog food: canned, dry biscuit, 
and dry meal. Canned food is the 
daddy of the other two varieties. It 
was first produced in 1924 and led in 
sales volume up to the outbreak of war 
in 1939. 

Government figures in 1939 re- 
ported that 68 per cent of dog food 
production was canned preparations. 
This represented 501,378,000 pounds 
of the total of 732,100,000 pounds 
produced that year. Dog biscuits made 


up another 61,695,000 pounds and all 
other dry dog food 169,000,000 
pounds. The canned food produced 
was valued at $22,948,000; biscuit pro- 
duction at $4,000,000; and other dry 
dog food at $6,510,000. 

By 1941 unofficial trade estimates 
placed sales of canned dog food at 
more than 650,000,000 pounds at an 
average retail price of 10 cents a 
pound. But then the warborne hard- 
ships struck. Tin cans were unobtain- 
able and the supply of glass contain- 
ers was also limited. Shortly after- 
wards, manufacturers were forbidden 
to use glass for dog food. 

The dog food manufacturers were 
ready for the problems, however, and 
soon had top quality dehydrated meat 
products on the market. Sales of dry 
and biscuit foods skyrocketed. By 1943 
dry food sales were $108,720,000 com- 
pared with only $5,000,000 in 1941. 
The 1945 sales were estimated at more 
than 800,000,000 pounds at an aver- 
age retail price of 13 cents a pound. 
Total sales thus were more than $104,- 
000,000. 

The ingredients generally used in 
prepared dog foods include horse meat 
or slaughter house waste, unpolished 
rice, barley, oatmeal, wheat bran and 
other wheat products, charcoal, and 
cod liver oil. Canned dog food is usu- 
ally sold in 17 or 20 ounce containers 
with dry food retailed bulk and in 1 
to 10 pound packages. 

During the past three years mem- 
bers of the dog food industry have 
spent more than $4,000,000 for adver- 
tising their products. This certainly 
indicates that they want to keep their 
business volume on the increase. 

With dog food production on a 
definite upward trend and with manu- 
facturers spending millions of dollars 
on national advertising directed at pet 
owners, feed dealers not already do- 
ing so should investigate the advan- 
tages of handling dog foods. An un- 
tapped source of profit in this mer- 
chandise exists in many communities. - 


@ IOWA VALLEY MILLING CO., Iowa 
City, Iowa, is planning construction of a 
new $50,000 plant for drying alfalfa and 
manufacturing, alfalfa meal. 
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Don’t Miss This 


BIDDY WEST SAYS: “BE SURE TO 
ATTEND OUR FARM FORUM and 
CONVENTION in KANSAS CITY, 
FEB. 20th and 21st” 


IMPORTANT AGRICULTURAL EVENT 


Again we invite all county agents, vocational agricultural- 
ists and farm industrialists to meet with the members of 
the MIDWEST FEED MANUFACTURERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION in farm forum discussions and for our third 
annual convention. 

Representatives of the extension departments of state 
colleges, agricultural teachers and government officials 
will high-light the many events with a special “forum 
discussion” of present day feeding and manufacturing 
problems. 

Leading authorities on various agricultural phases from 


Wire, Write or Phone for Hotel Accommodations— 


Our Oftice Will Arrange for Rooms—Give Us Details 


as to Number in Your Party. 


all sections of the country will participate at meetings 
covering many important problems now facing farmers 
and manufacturers. 

Never before has it been so important that feed men and 
other farm industrialists exchange their opinions and dis- 
cuss the trends in the agricultural picture. You will find 
this two-day meeting crammed with events . . . There 
will be special entertainment for ladies and the main 
banquet will be held the evening of February 20th. Make 
your plans now to be with us. It’s the biggest agricultural 
event in the mid-west for 1947. 


20 W. 9th Street Building 
KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 


JACK DEAN, Executive Secretary 
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GRAIN 
COMMISSION 


AND 


MERCHANTS 


Consignments Solicited 
BARLEY — RYE 


BRANCH OFFICES 
AT 


AMES, IA. 
ALGONA, IA. 
SIOUX FALLS 


W. M. BELL 


COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1897 


Milwaukee-Cedar Rapids, la. 


PHONE — MILWAUKEE 
DALY 5135 


Phone — Cedar Rapids, 8827 


Birthday hats are off this month to Rich- 
ard K. Peek, vice president of the Percy 
Kent Bag Co., Kansas City, Mo., who will 
become another year younger on Feb. 13. 
Mr. Peek has been active in the bag and 
grain industries since he was 21. He began 
as a bag salesman after working for a St. 
Louis bank and then in 1920 went to Mem- 
phis, Tenn., where he established the Peek 
Bros. Flour Brokerage Co. in association 
with his brother Robert. 


In 1929, Mr. Peek joined his two broth- 
ers who were already with Percy Kent. He 
opened the Kansas City factory and offices 
of the firm. He recently was featured in 
Coronet magazine as the originator of dress 
print bags. Mr. Peek’s favorite hobby, next 
to his business, is his grandchildren. He 
has two granddaughters and a grandson. 
He is also a collector of rare and artistic 
treasures and his office is furnished as an 
early American room in a private home. 


Other members of the trade who observe 
birthdays in February include: 


FEBRUARY 2 — Gustav O. Ackerman, 
Greenwich, Conn., (Oyster Shell Pro- 
ducts Corp.); H. A. Nonnweiler, Capitol 
Flour Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 

FEBRUARY 3—W. R. Embleton, Saunders 
Mills, Inc., Toledo, Ohio; J. C. North, 
Nutrena Mills, Inc., Kansas City, Kan. 

FEBRUARY 4—George H. Garbutt, Mer- 
chants Creamery Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; 
C. A. Johnson, Land O'Lakes Creameries, 
Inc., Minneapolis, Minn.; H. L. Mc- 
George, Royal Stafolife Mills, Memphis, 
Tenn.; A. H. Roffers, Midland Coop. 
Wholesale, Minneapolis, Minn. 

FEBRUARY 5—W. E. Mullin, Mullin @ 
Dillon Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

FEBRUARY 6—Vera M. Matthews, Fred- 
man Bag Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

FEBRUARY 7—K. J. Maltas, A. E. Staley 
Mfg. Co., Decatur, Ill.; Richard Teweles, 
L. Teweles Seed Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

FEBRUARY 9—Frank Snow Sheets, Shak- 
er Heights, Ohio, (Sheets Elevator Co.) 

FEBRUARY 10—R. H. Lang, L. L. Olds 
Seed Co., Madison, Wis.; F. M. Rose- 
krans, Sr., Wayzata, Minn. 

FEBRUARY 11—Carl B. Hedrick, General 
Distributing Co., Inc., Newton, Kans.; 
Fred M. Seed, Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

FEBRUARY 12—Dave Carlson, North East 
Feed Mill Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; Tom 
G. Dyer, Tanvilac Co., Des Moines, Iowa; 
Hosea R. Harmer, Mankato Milling Co., 
Mankato, Minn.; Charles Kenney, OPA, 
Washington, D. C. 

FEBRUARY 13—Maurice E. Cook, Pills- 
bury Feed Mills, Clinton, Iowa; Richard 
Peek, Percy Kent Bag Co., Kansas City, 
Mo.; R. C. Tesch, Knauf & Tesch Co., 
Chilton, Wis. 

FEBRUARY 14 — I. D. Russell, I. D. 
Russell Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

FEBRUARY 15—Pat Hennessey, Badger 
Feeds, Inc., Madison, Wis.; John M. 
Palmer, Chemical Feed Products Co., 
Chicago, IIl. 


RICHARD K. PEEK 


FEBRUARY 16—H. F. Pugh, The Heil 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

FEBRUARY 18—A. F. O. Germann, Nu- 
tritional Research Associates, Inc., South 
Whitley, Ind., A. H. Mendonca, F. E. 
Booth Co., Inc., San Francisco, Calif. 

FEBRUARY 19—A. V. Jay, National Oil 
Products, Co., Harrison, N. J. 

FEBRUARY 20—Phil W. Tobias, Sim- 
monds & Simmonds, Inc., Chicago, IIl 

FEBRUARY 21—-Jacob H. Stewart, Kings- 
ton, N. Y., (Blatchford’s Calf Meal Co.) 

FEBRUARY 22—Gordon Philpott, Purina 
Mills, St. Louis, Mo.; J. Walter Rice, 
J. Walter Rice Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; 
J. S. Stewart, Farmers Elevator Co., 
Clarion, Iowa. 

FEBRUARY 23—J. R. Wall, J. H. Scott 
Co., San Francisco, Calif.; Geo. H. Rein- 
ders, Reinders Bros., Elm Grove, Wis. 

FEBRUARY 24—A. L. Desmond, F. E. 
Booth Co., Inc., San Francisco, Calif.; 
Ben E. Rawnsley, Fort Thomas, Ky., 
(Blatchford Calf Meal Co.) 

FEBRUARY 25—Donald J. Burke, George 
H. Lee Co., Omaha, Neb.; Charles F. 
Kieser, The Borden Co., New York, 
N. Y.; John O. Beasley, Specifide, Inc., 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Fred Pittelkow, H. P. 
Schmidt Mfg. Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 

FEBRUARY 26—F. A. McLellon, Coop. 
G.L.F. Mills, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 

FEBRUARY 27—J. D. Armstrong, Nu- 
trena Mills, Inc., Coffeyville, Kan.; J. 
Walter Keller, Merion, Pa., (Pratt Food 
Company); C. L. Ostrom, Morton Salt 
Co., Chicago, Ill.; J. P. Parks, J. P. Parks 
Co., Kansas City, Mo.; George A. Shields, 
The New Century Co., Chicago, Ill. 

FEBRUARY 28—Roy I. Campbell, Roy I. 
Campbell Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; C. Q. 
Dunlap, Courteen Seed Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Fred B. Merrill, Ralston Purina 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; W. C. Nichols, 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Philip R. Park, Beverly Hills, Calif., 
(Philip R. Park Inc.); E. C. Dreyer, 
Dreyer Commission Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


@ FARMERS CO-OP MERCANTILE 
Co., Grinnell, Kan., is constructing a new 
100,000 bushel concrete elevator. 
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Blended Products to Build 
Plant at Republic, Mo. 


Blended Products, Inc., a division of 
Caro-Green, Inc., Kansas City, Mo., will 
construct a new blending plant and labora- 
tory at Republic, Mo., Bruce Varney, pres 
ident of the division, has announced. The 
plant will be completed about April 1, he 
said. 

Blended Products, Inc., was formed re- 
cently to enable individual alfalfa meal de- 
hydrators to use central blending, storage. 
and laboratory facilities. It already has cold 
and dry storage properties at Republic, near 
Springfield, and equipment costing $70,000 
will be installed to provide modern con- 
tinuous-type blending. Blending capacity of 
the completed plant will be 250 cars of 
meal a month on the new crop. 

Shareholding representatives from the 
following firms were present at a stock- 
holders’ meeting of Blended Products, Inc., 


held Dec. 20 at which plans for the new *e 


equipment were announced: Farmers Al- 
falfa Milling Co., Fort Smith, Ark.; Nelson 
Alfalfa Mills, Oxford, Kan.; Caney Valley 
Cooperative Drying association, Wharton, 
Tex.; Ark Valley Alfalfa Mills, Inc., Hutch- 
inson, Kan.; Moutray Bros., Artesia, N. 
Mex.; Tonkawa Dehydrating & Products 
Co., Inc., Tonkawa, Okla; M-W Dehy- 
drating & Milling Co., Peck, Kan.; Beloit 
Dehydrating Plant, Beloit, Kan.; and Caro- 
Green, Inc., Kansas City. 

New directors appointed to the board of 
Blended Products, Inc., are: Ralph I. Brown, 
Hutchinson, Kan.; Leigh Kelley, Fort Smith, 
Ark.; N. R. Nelson, Oxford, Kan.; and 
H. M. Moutray, Artesia, N. Mex. 


Franklin Beardsley Rejoins 
Barber & Bennett, Inc. 


Franklin Beardsley has been elected vice 
president and director of Barber & Ben- 
nett, Inc., Albany, N. Y., according to an 
announcement by the firm. Mr. Beardsley 
will direct operations of the company’s joh- 
bing division. 

He first joined Barber & Bennett in 1935 
and assisted in the development of the firm’s 
jobbing operations until 1942 when he re- 
signed to organize Merchants Feed Corp. 
of Albany. Mr. Beardsley served as presi- 
dent of the company from the time of its 
founding except for two years when he 
served as a navy lieutenant in World War 
Il. 


——— 


@ PHALEN & HALVERSON, Luverne, 
Minn., have leased the E. A. Brown Co. 
elevator. 
-- 
MOVE TO NEW QUARTERS 


Oyster Shell Products Corp. has moved 
its St. Louis office to 626 N. Spring st. 
from its former location at 3615 Olive st. 
Vice president William J. Westerman ad- 
vises that the firm will have substantially 
more space in its newly-leased three-story 
building. The company continues to main- 
tain its principal office in New Rochelle, 
N. Y. 
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Yes, dairymen come back again and again for NATIONAL NO- 
MILK CALF FOOD in both meal and pellet form. Why? Because 
it saves their valuable milk and produces top-grade calves! Proven 
since 1885, NATIONAL NO-MILK is a “best seller” with feed 


men who feature it... . Write for literature. 


NEW! NATIONAL NO-MILK HEIFER PELLETS. 


Another sure volume-profit item! 


L 


NATIONA 
NO-MILK 
CALF FOOD 


PELLETS OR MEAL 


The Calf’s Best Friend Since 1885 


NATIONAL FOOD COMPANY 


FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 
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What's Ahead for Poultrymen? 


Plan Fact-Finding Conference at Kansas City 


@ PLANS for the future of the poul- 
try industry in the United States, of 
vital importance to every feed dealer, 
will be discussed at the 17th fact-find- 
ing conference of the Institute of 
American Poultry Industries to be 
held Feb. 2-4 at the Municipal audi- 
torium, Kansas City, Mo., Cliff D. 
Carpenter, president of the organiza- 
tion, has announced. 

Six important subjects will be an- 
alyzed by prominent experts from 
universities, government agencies, and 
the poultry and feed industries. The 
subjects are: “Shifts and Trends in 
Egg and Poultry Production,” “Gov- 
ernment in Business”, “Cost Varia- 
tions”, “Expanding Markets with New 
Products”, “Pulling Together”, and 
“Pros and Cons of Cooperative Mar- 
keting.” 

Arrival of the “Institute Special”, 
a chartered train from Chicago, IIl., 
at 8 a.m. Sunday, Feb. 2, will signal 
the opening of the convention. The 
all air-conditioned train will leave the 
Dearborn street station in the Windy 
city at 10 p.m. Saturday, Feb. 1. 

Registration will open at the Mu- 
nicipal auditorium at 1 p.m. Sunday. 
The convention exhibit hall, featuring 
the latest developments in poultry 
equipment and supplies, will also open 
at 1 p.m. The exhibits will be on dis- 
play throughout the three days of the 
convention. 

Hotel President will be the scene 
of an open house Sunday evening to 
which all members and visitors are 
invited. Cards and conversation are 
expected to occupy the evening and 
the Institute has planned ample re- 
freshments. The open house will be- 
gin at 7 p.m. 

The more serious aspects of the 
three-day meeting will become evi- 
dent Monday morning, Feb. 3. Regis- 
tration will begin at 8:30 a.m. at the 
auditorium with A. F. Perrin, Cudahy 
Packing Co., Chicago, opening the 
first convention discussion session at 
10 a.m. 

“Shifts and Trends”, the first of the 
six major subjects to be covered by 
the convention, is scheduled to be 
treated immediately after Mr. Perrin 
has opened the meeting. F. Z. Bean- 
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blossom, extension marketing special- 
ist of Texas A & M college, College 
Station, Tex., will serve as panel chair- 
man. Members of his panel will be: 
B. F. Tobin, price analyst of Swift & 
Co., Chicago, and Gerson Levin of 


\ 


CLIFF D. CARPENTER 


the bureau of agricultural economics. 

Three poultrymen, Clem Norton, 
Northwest Poultry & Dairy Products 
Co., Roscoe Hill, Hill Hatchery, and 
W. B. Loucks, Wadley & Co., will 
offer their opinions of the panel’s de- 
cisions based on their actual experience 
with poultry business problems. 

Congressman August H. Andresen, 
prominent agricultural leader of the 
house of representatives, will present 
the second major topic, “Government 
in Business”, at 11:15 a.m. Monday. 
He is expected to reveal what the gov- 
ernment is likely to do regarding the 
highly controversial Steagall amend- 
ment. Rep. Andresen undoubtedly will 
explain some of the many questions 
about the government’s new market- 
ing research program. 

Otto Wright, Davis-Cleaver Pro- 
duce Co., will be chairman of the 
Monday afternoon session. The first 
speaker will be Edward Priebe, jr., 
Priebe & Sons, Inc., whose topic will 
be, “Cost Variations.” He will analyze 
high, low, and average costs of pro- 
curement, operational processing, and 


distribution in different sections of the 
country. 

Dr. G. A. Fitzgerald, director of the 
Frozen Food Foundation, will follow 
Mr. Wright with a discussion of new 
markets which can be reached with 
new products. He will reveal some of 
the many new egg and poultry pro- 
ducts now on the market and how 
they are being accepted by housewives. 

The Institute banquet session will 
be held Monday evening, Feb. 3, at 
Hotel President. E. J. Davidson, Wil- 
son & Co., will be toastmaster and 
“Sunshine Gene” Flack will assist with 
the entertainment. 

N. R. Clark, Swift & Co., will be 
chairman of the Tuesday morning 
meeting. “Pulling Together”, a panel 
discussion emphasizing the need for 
cooperation between the various in- 
dustries allied to agriculture, will be 
led by “Chick” Philips, Allied Mills. 
Members of his panel will be: Leon 
Todd, Leo Baumgartner, Walter C. 
Berger, M. F. Noack, and Waldo 
Haldeman. 

The second Tuesday morning topic 
will be “Pros and Cons of Cooperative 
Marketing”, discussed by Clyde Ed- 
monds, Utah Poultry Producers Co- 
operative association; Howard Gor- 
don, Southern States Marketing Co- 
operative; George Toomey, North 
American Creameries, Inc.; and John 
Palmer, Sherman White & Co. 

Summing up their opinions on how 
the poultry industry can best apply 
new discoveries and sales plans will be: 
J. Buxbaum, A. N. Otis, T. H. Ram- 
sey, J. D. Jewell, Sam Honegger, R. E. 
Pearsall, Ralph Janes, Paul Messer, 
W. R. Archer, Allen Lauterbach, T. 
C. Byerly, and W. D. Termohlen. 

Two question and discussion pe- 
riods will close the two-day conference. 
George Toomey, Ben Musser, and El- 
ton Ivey will lead a discussion on the 
opportunities ahead for producers of 
eviscerated poultry in which USDA 
officials will answer questions of pro- 
ducers. The final discussion will con- 
sider inspection and quality improve- 
ment and will have W. F. Leimert, 
Trainin Egg Products Co., as chair- 
man. Leading the discussion will be 


J. G. Odell and Clarence Sturm. 
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Did you ever see a 2 COLOR RAINBOW? 


Just as two colors cannot form a rainbow, 
neither can two or three single factors of the 
B-G Vitamin complex give your feeds the same 
nutritional balance and support that the entire 
complex adds to them. 


Ration-ayd provides all the B-G Complex plus A and D Vitamins 


Borden’s Ration-ayd is the only vitamin sup- 
plement you need to add to your feed formulas. 
Borden’s Ration-ayd supplies the entire B-G 


Wire or write us or contact your nearest Ration-ayd distributor. 


THE BORDEN COMPANY .- Ration-ayd Department 
350 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. 
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y. Laboratory and Farm Tested 


aL, milk and fish fe ed- 
re A Ti Oo N-A D ting product is en’s 


Complex concentrated from milk combined 
with nutrients from fish that provide additional 
B-G factors, Vitamins A & D and important 
amino acids. 

Ration-ayd in your formulas, replaces other 
forms of milk and oil. It comes in handy sized 
bags; is convenient and safe to store; easy to 
measure and mix—no pre-mixing or waste. 
Ration-ayd nearly always cuts your costs and 
always cuts your labor. 


Product of Scientific Research 


More than seven years ago Borden’s nutri- 
tional scientists found a way to concen- 
trate in convenient dry form factors of 


Laboratory testing, research experi- 
ments and thousands of regular Ration- 
ayd users have proved its economy and 
high performance in poultry feeding. 


| 
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Investigate 


NADRISOL 


SOLUBLES 
Effective, when 


mixed from start to finish 


Even though performance is outstanding, analysis of an 
ingredient is of utmost importance. This is true in the case 
of Distillers Solubles, proved to be an excellent source of 
the all-important Vitamin B-G complex. Moreover, the 
protein and carbohydrates of the original grains are retained; 
and the yeast added, together with the lactic acid developed 
during fermentation, give the ingredient far greater feeding 
value. 


Having satisfied yourself on the subject of analyses, turn 
now to performance. Feeding tests at leading state colleges 
have demonstrated that Distillers Solubles produce highly 
favorable results. These findings have been further con- 
firmed by the experience of independent feeders the country 
over. 


Small wonder then that Nadrisol Solubles, mixed in vary- 
ing proportions for the complete range of poultry and live- 
stock rations, is an effective aid to good health, more econ- 
omical growth and production. 


Look into Produlac Dried too. Its record can stand a 
thorough investigation. Like Nadrisol Solubles, it is reliable 
and effective, and rich in the factors which contribute to 


greater production. 
ES 


DULA 
DRIED DISTILLERS SOLUBLES 


0 BRAND 
of 


DRIED DISTILLERS | 
GRAINS with SOLUBLE 

"NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
GRAIN PRODUCTS DIVISION - 120 BROADWAY - NEW YORK 


Paul Crowner to Represent 
Seedburo Equipment Co. 


Paul K. Crowner, Geneseo, Ill., has been 
appointed sales representative for the state 
of Iowa by the Seedburo iaiancomnate Co., 
Chicago, Ill., accord- 
ing to an announce- 
ment by the firm. Mr. 
Crowner recently was 
active in the retail 
feed business at Gen- 
eseo. 

Previously he was 
associated with the 
Quaker Oats Co., 
Chicago, and is thor- 
oughly familiar with 
all phases of grain 
elevator operation Paul Crowner 
and feed store management. He man- 
aged elevators and retail stores for the 
Quaker Oats Co. at Galva, Ill., Kamrar, 
Iowa, and Beaver, Iowa. Mr. Crowner will 
make his headquarters at Boone, Iowa. 

The Seedburo Equipment Co. manufac- 
tures mill machinery including bag closers, 
Steinlite moisture testers, and a full line of 
grain testing and grading equipment. 

@ WES SHIPLEY, New London, Iowa, 
has opened the Cash Feed store. 


@ BENTLEY GRAIN CO., Watson, Mo., 


has purchased elevators at Corning and 
Nishnabotna. 


coD LIVER & FEEDING OILS 


MAXIMUM DOUBLE PROTECTION IN BOTH VITAMINS A & 


GORTON’S 
VITAMIN OILS 


WAREHOUSE STOCKS AVAILABLE 
FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY: 
Akron, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio 
Lansing, Michigan 
Contact: C. C. WELCH 
Sunbury, Ohio 
Phone 52-R-5 


Madison, Wisconsin 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Contact: E. F. MORRIS 
Hopkins, Minn. 
Phone Hopkins 7169 
Des Moines, lowa 


Contact: R. H. MORRIS 
c/o Blue Line Storage Co. 
200 Elm Street 
Phone 4-8151 


NEW ENGLAND 


BY-PRODUCTS CORP. 


177 Milk Street 
Boston 9, Mass. 
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G REG US. Pat. OFF 


COD LIVER & FEEDIN: 


COD LIVER OILS WITH \ 
ADDED VITAMINS A AND D FEEDING OILS 
“G. P. SUPER” 
800 D 400 D 800 D-4000A \ 400 D-2000A 
3000 A 2000 A 800 D-2000A \400 D-1000A 


FOR RELIABILITY IN 1947 


THE GORTON “FAMILY” OF VITAMIN OILS 


you in 1947 the complete line of 


necessary to supplement your particylar formula. 


A GENERATION OF STUDY 


For nearly a century, Gorton has been engaged in fishing 


operations by men who know how. A\generation of stydy by 
skilled scientists in their laboratories has brought constant 


improvement in the production of Gorton’s Vitamin Oils. 


Standardized in potency in accordance with Feed Control 
Official definitions, Gorton’s “Family” of Vitatyin Oils is 
guaranteed in Quality. 


Write today for your copy of the illustrated bod et, 
“You Need A Pilot With Know-How”, telling the full 


story of Gorton’s Vitamin Oils. 


| 


is 


= 
can count on 
EX Continual research and check-testing, backed 
| A& | by years of experience, make it possible to offer s 
AS / 
/ Vitamin oils so 
« 
= 
= 
| 
_— ‘4 
= | 
SSS A complete line of VITAMIN OILS produced, tested, and 
—— guaranteed by GORTON-PEW FISHERIES, of Gloucester, Mass. 
= National Distributors MILK ST., BOSTON 9, MASS. 
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Experienced Employes 


Are Big Assset in Any Business 


@ EXPERIENCED employes who are 
happy in their jobs can mean the 
difference between substantial profit 
and an increasing deficit, according to 
Phil and F. J. Schmid, owners of the 
Nickel Plate Mills, Erie, Pa. Both are 
thoroughly convinced that no feed 
mill can operate successfully unless 
its employes take a real interest in 
their work. 

“Much of the credit for the 1,000 
per cent increase in our volume of 
business during the past 26 years must 
go to our highly trained help,” F. J. 
Schmid declared. “Although manage- 
ment plays an important role in the 
operation of a profitable feed mili, 
efficient employes are even more im- 
portant.” 

Because the employes make more 
direct dealings with the customers 
than do the owners they should be 


treated like junior members of the 
firm, according to Phil Schmid. “We 
have top-flight employes whose judg- 
ment we value and who we can trust,” 
he said. “They know our business as 
well as we do and they have the full 
confidence of our customers.” 

Five members of the Nickel Plate 
Mills staff have been with the organi- 
zation for more than 25 years. “We 
are mighty proud of these employes 
and we have tried to show our appre- 
ciation by upgrading their duties and 
generally treating them as equal mem- 
bers of our business family,” F. J. 
Schmid explained. 

The hundreds of feeders who regu- 
larly patronize the Nickel Plate Mills 
often comment on the congenial atti- 
tude of the firm’s employes, especially 
the five veterans of a quarter century 
of service each. These five are Grace 
Lawrence, Harry Steadman, Chester 
Luther, Ernest Luther, and Henry J. 
Schmid. 

Grace Lawrence is the company 
bookkeeper and is a great favorite 
with women customers, who often ask 
her to wait on them. Harry Steadman 
joined the firm as a general laborer 
and is now supervisor of all milling 
operations. Ernest Luther manages the 
Nickel Plate Mills outlet at Wesley- 
ville and Chester is his assistant. Hen- 
ry J. Schmid, Philip’s son, is mill 
superintendent. 

“It is easy to understand how these 
employes have become so valuable to 
us,” F. J. Schmid explained. “They 
know many of our customers as 
friends and have served them for 25 
years in many cases. Because we al- 
ways have been able to settle wage 
scales, working conditions, and gen- 
eral problems among ourselves we've 
always been able to work in close 


harmony as friends as well as business 
associates.” 


SATISFIED employes have 
played a big part in the suc- 
cess of this firm. Top photo, 
left to right, shows F. J. and 
H. J. Schmid, Grace Lawrence, 
and Phil Schmid. Below are 
Chester and Ernest Luther, who 
operate the branch at Wesley- 
ville. 


CUSTOMERS like the friendly, 
interested attitude of the vet- 
eran staff at the Nickel Plate 
Mills, Erie, Pa. Five employes 
have been with the firm for 
*more than 25 years. A view of 
the main plant is shown above. 


During the past 26 years the Nickel 
Plate Mills have undergone constant 
expansion. Today the mills occupy 
25,000 square feet of floor space, with 
the mill outlet at nearby Wesleyville 
an important addition of recent years. 
The firm manufactures 50 tons of high 
quality livestock and poultry feed 
every day. 

Modern mill equipment includes 
two Sprout-Waldron hammer mills. A 
limited amount of custom grinding 
and mixing is done for customers who 
prefer to use their own grains. 

Sidelines have been added to the 
firm’s line of dependable feeds from 
year to year. “These additions have 
proven very profitable,” Phil Schmid 
declared. “We now handle full lines 
of remedies, fertilizers, sugar, flour, 
and a number of other products.” 

Remedies have been among the best 
sellers, Phil Schmid declared. “We 
handle Dr. Salsbury’s, Pratt’s, and Dr. 
Hess products and the results farmers 
have obtained have been satisfactory 
throughout.” Pillsbury flour and 
Swift’s and Armour’s fertilizers are 
the most popular sellers in these lines. 

“Our outside salesman, James Sever- 
ance, is a very important member of 
our organization,” F. J. Schmid stated. 
“He is extremely popular with Penn- 
sylvania farmers and is a real good 
will representative for the Nickel 
Plate Mills.” 

Almost all sales made at the Nickel 
Plate Mills are on a straight cash-and- 
carry basis. “We have learned that 
cash selling is the only really efficient 
and profitable way to do business,” 
F. J. Schmid declared. “Within a year 
the savings passed on to farmers who 


(Continued on page 106) 
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You Can Make An Ultra-Lifed Feed for Every Poultry and Livestock Need 


They Look to 


ULTRA-LIFE 


When The Going Gets Tough 


When the feed manufacturer is up against it for 
business, and when Old Man "Real Competition" 
steps in—and he will step in before long—it is then 
that he looks to Ultra-Life for aid. 


Ultra-Life has consistently rendered an outstanding 
service to its feed manufacturers, through thick and 
thin. That's why they stay in business and increase 
their feed sales. 


Don't kid yourself! Competition in the feed busi- 
ness is going to get tougher than ever before, and 
it will soon be here. Many feed manufacturers will 


go out of business because—they cannot offer their 
trade the service which it needs and demands. 


ULTRA-LIFE SERVICE is comprehensive: it includes 
1, radio advertising; 2, road signs and bill boards; 


3, newspaper advertising; 4, The Poultry and Live- 
stock Journal; 5, beautifully printed and illustrated 
literature; 6, Formula Service; 7, chemical analysis 
of feed ingredients; 8, Eamesway Poultry Service; 
9, trained hog and dairy servicemen; 10, Ultra-Life 
Poultry Concentrate and Ultra-Life Livestock Con- 
centrate from which you make feeds that produce 
outstanding results under all normal conditions. 


Ultra-Life service will beat any competition. Do you want this service? 
Write Ultra-Life for details. 


ULTRA-LIFE LABORATORIES, 


MAIN OFFICE 
EAST ST. LOUIS, ILLINOIS Sd 


INC. 


Warehouses at: Philadelphia, Pa.; Richmond, Va.; Tampa, Fla.; Omaha, Neb.; Wichita, 
Kan.; Denver, Colo.; Milwaukee, Wis.; Fort Worth, Texas; Royal Oak, Mich.; New 
Orleans, La.; Belleville, Pa.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
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Colorado Dealers to Meet 
At Denver Feb. 17-18 


Members of the Colorado Grain, Milling 
& Feed Dealers association will hold their 
1947 meeting at Denver Feb. 17-18, Vin- 
cent Kerwin, Pueblo, president of the or- 
ganization, has announced. Postwar prob- 
lems will be discussed thoroughly at a con- 
ference sponsored by the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National association which will be 
held in conjunction with the convention. 

Officers of the Colorado association are: 
Mr. Kerwin, Pueblo, president; Ralph Farr, 
Greeley, vice president; Lloyd Case, Fort 
Collins, executive secretary; and the follow- 
ing directors, L. L. Yowell, Holyoke; W. B. 
Johnson, Longmont; Charles Deaver, Hay- 


den; H. E. Lague, Monte Vista; Alfred E. 
Owens, Colorado Springs; L. W. Hiser, 
Durango; H. C. Harrison, Arriba; Dell Ger- 
dom, Denver; John Conley, Denver; and 
Vern Howey, Grand Junction. 

@ MAYHEW COAL & GRAIN CO., 
Medaryville, Ind., is the new name for the 
former Medaryville Co-op Co. which was 
purchased recently by W. D. Mayhew and 
D. H. Mayhew. 

@ FRED RUHS ELEVATOR, Kirkman, 
Iowa, is installing a new hoist and remodel- 
ing its driveway. 

—- 
@ CHAS. W. REEVES GRAIN CO.. 
Stockland, Ill., has installed a new drier, 
sheller, and cleaner, and is planning to 
install a new hammer mill. 


PUT KASCO 
DEALERS... 


>>. 


vw A Step Ahead 


Today, with the return of competitive 
selling, feed dealers are looking for 


new ideas — new approaches to help 
them not just maintain volume but to 
increase it. 

With Kasco feeds and the new 
Bio PROTEIN story, dealers have just 
the sales ammunition they need. The 


THE KASCO 
SALES FRANCHISE 


Throughout the eastern half of 
the United States, there are still 
many good sales territories open. 
Write for particulars. 


Bio PROTEIN story is not only sound 
but tremendously significant in its po- 
tential effect on the old “crude protein” 
approach. 

Yes, Kasco feeds with Bio PROTEINS 
are putting Kasco dealers a step ahead 
of all competition! 


KASCO MILLS, Incorporated 


TOLEDO 4, OHIO 


WAVERLY, N. Y. 


KASCO Zio PROTEINS 


A STEP BEYOND CRUDE PROTEINS | 


Purina Co. Names Three 


New Vice Presidents 


Ralph E. Smith, J. D. Sykes, and F. W. 
Huntington have been elected vice presi- 
dents of the Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., Donald Danforth, president of the 

firm, has announced. 
Mr. Smith is general 
manager of the com- 
pany’s cereal depart- 
ment, Mr. Sykes di- 
rector of public rela- 
tions, and Mr. Hunt- 
ington director of 
personnel administra- 
tion. 

Mr. Smith, a grad- 
uate of the Univer- 
sity of Kansas, was 

Ralph Smith associated with the 
Kansas extension service before he joined 
Purina in 1930. Beginning in the office 
production and personnel department, he 
later became assistant manager of the mer- 
chandising department in 1933, manager 


F. W. Huntington J. D. Sykes 


of the sanitation products department in 
1941, general sales manager of the cereal 
department in 1943, and general manager 
of that department in 1945. 

Mr. Sykes, a native of North Carolina 
and alumnus of North Carolina State col- 
lege, served as extension poultryman in 
North Carolina and Mississippi after his 
graduation. He was appointed poultry co- 
ordinator in the USDA in Washington, 
D. C., in 1937 and served there until 1941 
when he joined Purina as a regional poultry 
manager. Mr. Sykes was promoted to man- 
ager of the general poultry and hatchery 
division in 1943 and was named director of 
public relations in 1946. 

Mr. Huntington was born in St. Louis, 
Mo., and graduated from Cornell university, 
Ithaca, N. Y. He became associated with 
Purina in 1928 as a buying department 
clerk, later advancing to the ad-service de- 
partment. He was then promoted to man- 
ager of that department, manager of the 
statistical department, assistant in the per- 
sonnel department, and was named director 
of personnel in 1935. Mr. Huntington was 
made director of personnel administration 
in 1945. 

@ CRAIN BROS., Springdale, Ark., have 
opened a new feed and appliance store at 
Rogers. 

@ MELVIN F. GLAD, Weskin, Kan., is 
planning to construct a feed and seed 
processing plant. 
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Good feed formulas are based on facts, not on the flip of 
a coin. That's why you'll want to remember these cold facts 
about Vitamin A—facts that show the risk you take, when you’ 
rely on Natural feedstuffs as your sole source of Vitamin A. 


Why take Vitamin A risks that may endanger the profit-building 
power of your feed? Use a guaranteed, Nopco* Vitamin A 
and D Fortified Oil—true Vitamin A plus Vitamin D in one 
reliable product. Produced with unequalled skill, under exact- 
ing laboratory control—consistently advertised in leading farm 
and poultry journals. 


For full details about Nopco Vitamin A and D Fortified Oils— 
sure source of true Vitamin A plus Vitamin D in one product— 
write to: National Oil Products Company, 165 First Street, 
Harrison, N. J. 


READ THESE COLD FACTS ABOUT VITAMIN A 


@ Natural feedstuffs vary widely in pro-Vitamin A value. 
Poor grade alfalfa meals may contain less than one per-cent 
of the pro-Vitamin A claimed in some higher grade meals. 


@ From one to two-thirds of all alfalfa meals tested are too 
poor in pro-Vitamin A to be classed as good Vitamin A 
sources for poultry feeds. 


@ Massachusetts Control Bulletin No. 125 reports that 5 out 
of every 6 commercial poultry feeds tested contained too little 
pro-Vitamin A to meet the poultry requirement. 


@ The Delaware State Board of Agriculture reports that ia 
1944 Vitamin A deficiency was 1 of the 5 most prevalent 
poultry diseases in the state. 


@ Colorado Extension Circular No. 1602 states “Vitamin A 
deficiency is all too common in Colorado. It causes tremen- 
dous losses with turkeys being particularly susceptible.” 


@ Dr. Jungherr at the Connecticut Station has found ‘‘border- 
line’’ Vitamin A deficiency in 16.9% of the birds selected 
for test from commercial poultry flocks. 


@ Data sheets with references to these facts will be sent to 
you gladly, at your request. 


*Trademark, National Oil Products Co. Copyright 1946, National Oil Products Co. 


BUY VITAMIN A WITH YOUR VITAMIN D qp 
IN ONE RELIABLE NOPCO PRODUCT == 
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New Jersey Meeting Planned 


Feed Men to Confer at Trenton Feb. 19 


@ THE New Jersey division of the Eastern 
Federation of Feed Merchants will hold a 
conference at the Stacy-Trent hotel, Tren- 
ton, N. J., Feb. 19, according to an an- 
nouncement by Ed Brick, Bordentown, a 
director of the organization and member 
of the arrangement committee. The pur- 
pose of the meeting is to review late de- 
velopments in nutrition, feed merchandis- 
ing, and proposed federal and state legisla- 
tion which would affect the feed industry, 
Mr. Brick said. 


One feature of the conference will be 
an animal nutrition and disease panel dis- 
cussion with Dr. William Martin, New Jer- 
sey State college, as moderator. On Dr. 
Martin’s panel will be Dr. Harry Titus of 
Limecrest and Drs. Beaudette and Schider- 
helm of New Jersey State. 

Leon Todd, managing director of the 
Northeastern Poultry Producers council, js 
scheduled to present a forecast of the im- 
mediate future of the poultry industry. Mr. 
Todd will also discuss his organization's 


proposition. 


Minral Meal 


Best-known, best-liked protein-mineral supple- 
ment in the hog belt. Why sell a “second” 
or “third” choice when the original, genuine 
Minral Meal can give you so much greater 
volume and profits? Write for our dealer 


SARGENT PLANTS, moines, ows 


Algona,Ia: — Monmouth, — 


Fremont, Nebr. — Waverly, Mo. 


viewpoint on impending problems facing 
poultry producers. 

How the New Jersey state chemist’s office 
can help feed men and farmers will be dis 
cussed by Dr. S. Randall, who recently wa: 
appointed state chemist. Dr. Randall is ex. 
pected to outline many ways in which the 
state office can help feed dealers and thei: 
customers solve troublesome farm problems 

Austin W. Carpenter, executive directo: 
of the Eastern Federation of Feed Mer- 
chants, will speak on the subject, “Meeting 
the Challenge for Effective Feed Merchan- 
dising in the Keen Competitive Era Ahead.” 
He will suggest ways and means by which 
feed dealers can keep their business steady 
despite tighter competition. 

Steps now being taken to equalize tax 
burdens among business firms will be an- 
alyzed by Paul Courtney, northeastern 
regional manager of the National Tax 
Equality association. Mr. Courtney's group 
is spearheading a drive to make cooperatives 
pay the same taxes as independent privately- 
owned businesses. 

Ray B. Bowden, Washington, D. C., ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National association, will be head- 
line speaker at the banquet session to be 
held in the evening at the Stacy-Trent. He 
will discuss what feed dealers and farmers 
can expect in the way of legislation from 
the new congress. W. H. Allen, state com- 
missioner of agriculture, will act as toast- 
master. 

Members of the arrangement committee 
in addition to Mr. Brick are Theodore P. 
Reed, jr., Jerry Samuelson, Edward G. 
Rubinoff, Henry Beaty, and William Gra- 
ham. 


Wallace Co. Will Represent 
New England By-Products 


The Wallace Co., Galesburg, Ill., has 
been appointed sales representative for Il- 
linois and Indiana by the New England 
By-Products Corp., Boston, Mass., accord- 
ing to an announcement by W. M. Ander- 
sen, sales manager of the firm. Earl Wallace, 
who has just recently received his discharge 
will contact feed manufacturers and mixers 
in these two states. Sales of Gorton’s vita- 
min oils in the states of Ohio and Michigan 
will be handled by C. C. Welch of Sun- 
bury, Ohio. 

New England By-Products Corp. is con- 
structing new warehouses at Dayton, Ohio 
and Lansing, Mich., to supplement its 
warehouse at Akron, Ohio, Mr. Andersen 
said. 

@ NEWBERN GRAIN & MILLING CO., 
Newbern, Tenn., is planning reconstruction 
of its elevator which was destroyed by fire 
a few months ago. 


JOINS THEODORE STIVERS 

R. N. McMullen, Atlanta, Ga., has joined 
Theodore Stivers in the feed, grain, and 
flour brokerage business, Mr. Stivers has 
announced. For the past three years Mr. 
McMullen has been associated with the 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta brokerage 
firm. He is a graduate of Alabama Poly- 
technic institute. 
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— Farmers 
(Continued from page 62) 


handled and salt sales have risen steadily 
with good promotion by the ABC Feed 
store staff. Hog feed and a large variety 
of dairy feeds rate a generous space ad- 
joining the rabbit feed department. “Our 
cales of dairy feed are somewhat of an indi- 
cation of the general trend of our business,” 
Mr. Pennington related. “They have in- 
creased steadily and with the end of govern- 
nent controls our overall business volume 
has done the same.” 

All sacked feeds are displayed on neat 
vooden platforms raised four inches from 
he floor. “This little safety precaution in- 
ures plenty of air and keeps the bottoms of 
he sacks from becoming soiled or frayed,” 
Ar. Baxter declared. 

Adjoining the neat salesroom is the firm’s 
pacious warehouse. There’s no “Keep Out” 
ign on the door, and customers are per- 
nitted to make their own selections from 
he vast reserve stocks of feed and other 
‘arm needs. “We want the customer to feel 
that he’s really at home here,” Mr. Pen- 
ington stated. “Almost every farmer in 
our trading area respects our way of doing 
business. We prefer to give the farmer 
every opportunity to test us because we're 
confident that our products and our busi- 
ness policies are fair-and-square and we 
welcome comparison.” 

Many southern dealers have experienced 
summer slump periods when customers 
turned away from formula feeds but not 


536 LIVINGSTON STREET 


CINCINNATI 
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Mr. Pennington. “The store’s sales used 
to drop in the spring and summer,” he ex- 
plained, “but with careful promotion and 
with increased activity in poultry raising 
and dairying we find our market now is 
consistent the year ’round.” 

Remedies are high on Mr. Pennington’s 
list of profitable sideline sellers. “No mod- 
ern feed dealer can afford to ignore the 
profit potentialities of poultry and livestock 
remedies,’ Mr. Pennington said. 

Chick feeders, pails, tubs, rope, and in- 
secticides are other profitable sideline 
sellers. Seeds and flour are also available at 
all times and are given generous merchan- 
dising “push.” 

The ABC Feed store’s trading area is 
nearly 70 miles in diameter, with some cus- 
tomers coming over from Alabama. Local 
orders are delivered in the firm’s well main- 
tained GMC truck but Mr. Pennington en- 
courages cash-and-carry buying as much as 
possible. ““We notice the current trend to 
cash purchases of several hundred pounds 
of feed at.a time with pleasure,” he said 
“Cash sales eliminate headaches all the way 
around.” 

Now beginning its second 50 years of 
merchandising, Audie Pennington’s ABC 
Feed store plans no change in its basic 
business principles. “Cleanliness, efficiency, 
and completeness will still be our guides,” 
he reiterated. 

@ WEIDLOCHER & SON, Springfield, 
Ill., have completed reconstruction of their 
feed mill which was destroyed by fire a 
year ago. 


ROAD 


Sell BLUE RIBBON 


— Win Customers 


(Continued from page 55) 


Cash is the best sales policy to follow— 
I'm certain of that!’ The Bortz Feed store 
is a member of a local credit bureau and 
can secure quick information on any pros- 
pective customer who asks to open an 
account. 

When Mr. Bortz opened his new store, 
he hired a farm-style band, served coffee 
and sandwiches, and featured short talks 
by several of Ultra-Life’s experts. “Things 
were pretty tough sometimes when the OPA 
was still going,” Mr. Bortz said. “Some- 
times I felt like throwing in the sponge 
and going fishing. But I’m glad we stuck 
it out. Thanks to fine employes and loyal 
customers, the Bortz Feed store has a very 
promising future.” 


@ HAROLD SHIRLEY, Franklin, Ind., 1s 
constructing a new grain elevator which 
will be used for ear corn storage. 

RIVERSIDE ELEVATOR BURNS 

Riverside Elevator, Mount Carmel, IIl., 
was destroyed by fire recently with the loss 
estimated at $200,000. The blaze destroyed 
70,000 bushels of grain valued at $125,000. 
The newly constructed elevator building 
had a value of $75,000. Frank Orr, jr., 
owner of the firm, is planning construction 
of a new elevator in the near future. The 
grain which burned was completely covered 
with insurance but the elevator which was 
destroyed wis not insured. 


Increase your profits! 
SPECIAL 


CONDENSED BUTTERMILK 


; . - for hogs, chickens, ducks and turk 
MERCHANTS CREAMERY CO. plain conbeNseD BUTTERMILK 


FORTIFIED PIG MILK with VITAMINS D and G 
e@ FORTIFIED CHICK MILK with VITAMINS D and G 
Plants throughout the Middle West ° 


OHIO 


Write us for Prices! 


DELL 
q i 
TRAIN SCHEDULE COMES TH L ] 


The Secretaries‘ 
Circle e e e e e e 


Industrias Gonzales, a Monterrey, Mex- 
ico, firm has joined the Texas Grain & Feed 
Dealers association, according to a report 
by G. E. Blewett, Fort Worth, Tex., secre- 
tary of the organization. 

Fred K. Sale, Indianapolis, Ind., secretary 
of the Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers asso- 
ciation, has secured 92 new members dur- 
ing the past year, which bring his group's 
total membership above 800. 

The loss of his secretary, Ruth Lantz, to 
Lloyd Larson, Chicago, Ill., secretary of the 
Illinois Feed association, is bemoaned by 


Mark G. Thornburg, Des Moines, Iowa, 
secretary of the Western Grain & Feed 
association. “What has Lloyd got that I 
haven't?” Mr. Thornburg inquires. Ap- 
parently he has Ruth for a secretary. 

Printing costs for his 1947 directory are 
20 per cent higher than for the 1946 edi- 
tion reports O. E. Case, Hutchinson, Kan., 
secretary of the Kansas Grain, Feed & Seed 
Dealers association. “That should be a 
warning to other notorious directory getter- 
outers,” Mr. Case says. 

California feed men and their represen: 
tatives in the United States senate and 
house of representatives have appealed to 
the departments of agriculture, commerce, 
and state for bigger copra imports, declares 
the secretary of the California Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealers association, J. J. Stromnes, 


FUL-0-PEP RAISED BIRDS AGAIN SET 
OUTSTANDING RECORDS IN THE 
1945-46 EGG LAYING CONTESTS! 


A MAJORITY OF TOP HONORS in the 1945-46 
National Egg Laying Contests again went 
to Ful-O-Pep raised birds. Less than 40 per- 
cent of the birds entered in the 14 contests 
were raised on Ful-O-Pep Feeds... but 8 of 
the winning pens and 10 of the winning bens 
were Ful-O-Pep raised birds. 


OTHER HIGH HONORS won by breeders who 
raised their birds on the Ful-O-Pep Rearing 
Plan include: 


HIGHEST PRODUCTION FOR TOTAL PENS 
entered by one breeder was won by Harco 
Orchards and Poultry Farm, South Easton, 
Mass., winning the Poultry Tribune Trophy 
for the fourth consecutive year. Harco’s 6 
pens of Rhode Island Reds averaged 285.23 
points per bird to top the old record held by 
Harco by almost 10 points per hen. To-Lani 
Farm, Stone Mountain, Ga., and Crooks 
Farm, North Brookfield, Mass., both Ful-O- 
Pep feeders, also topped the previous record. 


THE HIGH HEN for all breeds and all contests 
was a Rhode Island Red entered by G. B. 
Treadwell in the Maine Contest. 


A GOLDEN EGG TROPHY is presented to 
breeders having individual birds scoring 
330 points or more during the 51-week 
period by the American Poultry Journal. 
This year 21 birds made this special honor 
roll... and 15 of the 21 were Ful-O-Pep 
raised birds. 


AMONG THE BREEDERS who entered 5 or 
more pens of one breed in the contests, 8 out 


of the top 10 were raised the Ful-O-Pep Way. 


FUL-O-PEP RAISED BIRDS lived better as well 
as laid better than birds raised on other 
feeds in the 1945-46 contests. The average 
livability for Ful-O-Pep raised birds was 
86.5 percent, as compared to. 84.8 percent 
for all other birds. The livability average for 
all birds in the standard contests was 85.5 
percent. To-Lani Farm, Stone Mountain, 
Ga., had an outstanding livability record of 
98.5 percent. 


DURING THE PAST 7 YEARS 29,146 Ful-O- 
Pep raised birds have been entered in Na- 
tional Egg Laying Contests and have aver- 
aged the equivalent of 211.2 two-ounce eggs. 
For this same period 68,900 birds raised on 
various other feeds have been entered in 
these contests and have averaged the equiva- 
lent of 194.8 two-ounce eggs. This shows 
that Ful-O-Pep raised birds laid an average 
of 16.4 more two-ounce eggs per bird than 
the average of birds raised on other feeds. 


IN ADDITION TO THESE NEW RECORDS, Ful- 
O-Pep raised birds already hold 6 World’s 
Records for egg production among major 
breeds in the National Contests. 


CERTAINLY THESE OUTSTANDING RESULTS 
are proof that Ful-O-Pep raised birds pro- 
duce well and stand up under the strain of 
heavy, continuous laying. Best of all, it costs 
less to produce pullets on the Ful-O-Pep Re- 
stricted Feeding Plan than it does on ordi- 
nary plans. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


Sacramento, Calif. 

Favorable weather and sufficient moistur. 
combined to make the general crop situa 
tion in Oklahoma very bright, according t 
E. R. Humphrey, Enid, Okla., secretary o! 
the Oklahoma Grain & Feed Dealers asso 
ciation. 

Missouri farmers apparently are turning 
more and more to pasture farming, report: 
D. A. Meinershagen, Higginsville, Mo.. 
secretary of the Missouri Grain, Feed & 
Millers association. Mr. Meinershagen says 
that corn acreage has declined nearly 3.,- 
000,000 acres in the Ozark state during the 
past decade. 

Pete Stallcop, Spokane, Wash., secretary 
of the Pacific Northwest Grain Dealers asso- 
ciation, is urging his members to get bette: 
acquainted with their representatives in con. 
gress, especially those now beginning their 
first terms. Mr. Stallcop believes that im- 
pressions made on these new congressmen 
before they get into the Washington, D. C.., 
whirl are especially important. 

The executive committee of the Ohio 
Grain, Mill & Feed Dealers association in- 
vited Governor-elect Thomas J. Herbert. 
Senator-elect John W. Bricker, Sen. Robert 
A. Taft, and all Buckeye congressmen to a 
meeting recently. “We will not put our con- 
gressmen ‘on the spot’ for any commit- 
ments, however,” declares C. V. Thomas, 
Columbus, Ohio, secretary of the association. 


Spencer Kellogg & Sons 
Elect New Officers 


Howard Kellogg, sr. has been elected to 
the newly created office of chairman of the 
board of Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc.. 
Buffalo, N. Y., the firm has announced. The 
election took place at the annual directors’ 
meeting at which several changes in man- 
agement were made. Howard Kellogg, jr. 
was elected president and Theodore C. 
Jewett and Dr. Alexander Schwarcman vice 
presidents. 

All other officers and all directors were 
re-elected. 

Mr. Kellogg, sr. served as president of 
the company from 1922 to the recent elec- 
tion. His son was appointed vice president 
in 1932, director in 1933, and has been 
executive vice president since 1943. The 
position of executive vice president has now 
been abolished. 

Members of the company’s executive 
board are: Mr. Kellogg, sr.; Mr. Kellogg, 
jr.; Mr. Jewett; Victor A. Acer, vice presi- 
dent; James L. Wickstead, treasurer; and 
Robert C. Boggess, sales manager. Mr. Jew- 
ett, general superintendent, will continue 


to direct production in addition to his new 


duties and Dr. Schwarcman will continue to 
supervise the firm’s research activities. 

@ JOHNSTOWN ELEVATOR CO., 


Johnstown, Ohio, is constructing a new con- 


‘crete block building to replace the frame 


structure which burned a few months ago. 

@ ELIZABETH MILLING CO., Elizabeth, 

Pa., has been incorporated by E. T. Schele, 

Robert H. Fletcher, and Dale W. McMillen, 

all of Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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— Tax Deductions 
(Continued from page 65} 


motor vehicle and operators’ license fees 

sales taxes (usually deductible by consumer 
see explanation above) 

occupation and business taxes 

poll taxes 

social security and unemployment insurance 

taxes paid by you as an employer. (In Ala- 
bama, California, Kentucky, New Jersey, 
and Rhode Island employes may deduct 
the unemployment insurance taxes they 
paid.) 

Any interest payment on loans and mort- 
gages is deductible. It has been decided 
that eVen if you pay the interest to your 
wife on money she loaned to you, you may 
take the deduction. 

If you do business as an individual, you 
may deduct up to 15 per cent of your ad- 
justed gross income (total income less busi- 
ness deductions) for contributions which 
you actually made to religious, charitable, 
educational or literary organizations which 
are recognized as American and non-profit. 
The contribution does not have to be in 
cash. It may have been in property. A con- 
tribution made to a needy friend or relative 
is not recognized for deduction purposes. 

If yours is a partnership, each partner 
may make that deduction when preparing 
his return, taking a proportionate share of 
the business contributions. A corporation 
may be credited for its contributions up to 
5 per cent of its net income. 

The last day to file your return is March 
15. If you wait until the last minute before 
preparing your returns, the chances are 
that you will overlook some important de- 
ductions. It is advisable to start now to pre- 
pare your return even if you do not submit 
it until later. You can save money on your 
income tax payment by making sure that 
you take every deduction allowed by the 
law. 


C. T. Ater Named Chairman 
Of Columbus Feed Club 


C. T. Ater, Atkins & Durbrow Co., was 
elected chairman of the Columbus Feed 
club, Columbus, Ohio, at the group’s an- 
nual meeting held Dec. 20, the club has 
announced. Jim Barnhardt, Early & Daniel 
Co., was elected co-chairman and Mike 
Karr, Karr Feed service, secretary-treasurer. 

Carroll Widdoes, coach of the Ohio State 
university football team, was featured speak- 
er at the annual meeting. The Ohio State 
athletic staff showed football movies of the 
1946 season. 


Milwaukee Grain Exchange 
Drops ‘Stock’ Title 


The Milwaukee Grain exchange is the 
new name of the former Milwaukee Grain 
& Stock exchange, James G. O’Brien, sec- 
retary of the organization, has announced. 
The change was effective Dec. 21. The Mil- 
waukee exchange is located at 741 N. Mil- 
waukee street, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


@ CARL STEINECKE, Bancroft, Iowa, 
has purchased the J. C. Recker Feed Mill. 
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IN THE MASH 


Controls Poultry 


Large Roundworm 
(Ascaridia galli) 


® Without Shock 


© Without Interruption 
of Production 


© Without Upset in Growth 


® Without Interference in 
Food Consumption 


ADDED PROTECTION 
FOR FLOCKS 


Mash-Nic can be safely fed to 
growing chickens or laying 
hens. Does a real job without 
absorption of nicotine in crop 
or gizzard. 


MASH-NIC 


IS INERT—UNTIL 
acted upon by the intes- 
tinal juices. 


IS UNIFORM — it adheres to 
the particles of the mash with- 
out sifting to the bottom. 


Write for Full Information. 
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— Ultra-modern 


(Continued from page 68) 


ing the left rear part of the salesroom. 

There are no posts for ceiling support 
anywhere in the displayroom. The roof 
construction is entirely of steel girders and 
is of a type which makes post supports un- 
necessary. 

Across the back of the displayroom is the 
store’s complete farm machinery parts de- 
partment. Measuring 20 by 30 feet, this sec- 
tion has row on row of neat boxes in which 
repair parts for various pieces of farm ma 
chinery are kept. The machinery manu- 
facturer whose products the Stambaugh 
Farm Equipment Co. handles helped in the 
construction of the parts department. 


Also in the back of the store are three 
roomy private offices and modern rest 
rooms for men and women. The ladies’ 
room includes an attractive boudoir table 
with plate glass mitror, hurricane lamps for 
lighting, and distinctive feminine blue wall- 
paper. 

Feed and farm machinery occupies the 
broad, well-lighted rear section of the half- 
block long Stambaugh store. Big steel- 
framed windows allow plenty of light and 
there is ample circulation of air to insure 
that feed is kept in top condition at all 
times. 

Tractors, cultivators, plows, and other 
farm equipment occupy half of the back of 
the building. Along one wall are lathes, 
grinders, and other machinery used in the 
maintenance and repair of farm equipment. 


Prater 4 | 
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BLUE STREAK MILLS-MIXERS 


CORN CUTTERS 


Write on the equipment that interests you 


Blue Streak Mills and Mixers set the standard on every 
roll call for the custom milling and feed mixing indus- 
tries. The line includes: 

e@ Standard Blue Streak Grinders 

© Blue Streak Advance “A” Series Mills 

@ The Mills that produce the Granular Grind. 

@ Blue Streak Corn Cutters 

@ Blue Streak Twin Spiral Vertical Mixers 


The Mixers that Produce a Perfect Blend in 1% the 
time. 


e Crusher feeders, Prater Permanent Magnets, Electric 
Motors 


; @ Cyclone Collectors and all Auxiliary Equipment. 


PRATER PULVERIZER CO., 1515 S. 55th Court, Chicago 50, Illinois 


A convenient door opens directly into the 
spare parts department from the repair de- 
partment. 

There is parking space for 200 cars on 
the gravel parking lot which surrounds the 
Stambaugh Farm Equipment Co. This space 
offers ample opportunity for future ex- 
pansion of the store. 

The old Stambaugh store, located 200 
feet from the new building is a far cry 
from the new ultra-streamlined layout. In 
the old store, John Stambaugh had an ade- 
quate but unprogressive and uninspiring 
layout. In his new store he has one of the 
finest retail stores of any type in the entire 
state of Indiana—a store which Hoosier 
farmers have given their unanimous ap- 
proval. 

Associated with Mr. Stambaugh in the 
Stambaugh Farm Equipment Co. are Mrs. 
Stambaugh; J. W. Bamert, general man- 
ager; E. L. Carichoff, purchasing agent: 
L. E. Murphy, manager of the new store: 
and Sherman Wood, manager of the Stam- 
baugh store at Crown Point, Ind. 

Other feed and farm supply dealers who 
are planning new stores will find many of 
the features incorporated into the new 
Stambaugh Farm Equipment Co. store in- 
valuable in their own plans for expansion 
and modernization. 


General Mills Promotes 
Sewall D. Andrews, Jr. 


Sewall D. Andrews, jr., has been ap- 
pointed vice president in charge of sales 
of the chemical division, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn., according to an an- 
nouncement by Whitney H. Eastman, presi- 
dent of the division. Mr. Andrews has been 
director of sales for the division since De- 
cember, 1945. 

Mr. Andrews joined General Mills in 
1930 and was named director of purchases 
in 1937. During World War II he served 
in Europe as general purchasing agent for 
advance section, communications zone, the 
headquarters which supplied and supported 
four American armies on the European 
fighting fronts. He was awarded the legion 
of merit, bronze star, and five bronze battle 
stars. 


Minneapolis Grain Exchange 
Adopts New Name Jan. 1 


The Minneapolis Grain Exchange is now 
the official name of the former Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce, according to Har- 
old H. Tearse, Superior Grain Co., presi- 
dent of the organization. The new name 
was adopted officially Jan. 1 after members 
had voted to substitute it for the chambe: 
of commerce title which was often confused 
with the city’s civic and business promotion 
bureau. 

The old title has now been adopted by 
the organization which was formerly known 
as the Minneapolis "Civic & Commerce asso- 
ciation. 


@ ARTHUR C. SOUKOP, Wilson, Kan., 
owner of the Soukop Grain Co., was mar- 
ried recently to Miss Berna Weber. 
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AUSTIN W. CARPENTER 


One of the most refreshing experiences 
that has been mine in years developed at 
the recent annual meeting of the South- 
eastern Pennsylvania Feed Dealers associa- 
tion at Norristown. 

Very smartly, the committee arranging 
the convention program featured a presen- 
tation by William G. Carlin, the Chester 
county youth who was selected from a 
group of 200,000 Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica as the Star Farmer of the Nation for 
1946. 

Handling himself like a veteran public 
speaker, Bill Carlin, a city- born youngster 
—told how his parents moved to a run-down 


Austin W. Carpenter is executive director 
of the Eastern Federation of Feed Mer- 
chants and managing editor of Business 
Farming. His opinions as expressed in this 
column are his own and not necessarily 
shared by the publishers of The Feed Bag. 


farm in Chester county where as students in 
the vocational department of a local high 
school, he and his brother became inter- 
ested in and decided upon livestock farm- 
ing as a life’s business. 

None of the Carlin family had ever lived 
on a farm nor possessed any farming back 
ground in their lineage. However, three 
years of vocational agriculture in the public 
school firmly implanted the idea of farm- 
ing as a business in the minds and hearts 
of the Carlin boys. From a humble begin- 
ning they moved forward aggressively but 
soundly to an outstanding success in farm 
operations. 

In 1946 the Carlin brothers grossed $30,- 
000 from their farm operations—most of 
it from poultry and steers. They grew 13, 
600 chickens during the year. They mar- 
keted 65 head of steers and have 40 in 
their stables. 

Cashing in on the heavy poultry meat 
demand during red meat shortages, the 
Carlin boys produced broilers on $114 per 
ton feed at a cost of 28c per pound and 
sold them for an average of 4714 cents per 
pound. 

It was refreshing to listen to this youth 
modestly but comprehensively present his 
story of a marvellously successful job of 
farming. Still more refreshing that the feed 
dealer crowd recognized the accomplishment 
and featured the Star Farmer of America 
on its program. 

But the real pay-off came when in his 
talk, young Carlin with emphasis and sin- 
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cerity told of the practical help he and his 
brother had received in making good their 
farm venture from the retailer dealer who 
supplies them with feed, equipment and 
necessary farm supplies—Caleb P. Fulton 
of Northbrook. 

“Mr. Fulton, with his good service, sound 
business suggestions and credit extension, 
helped us over many hurdles”, said young 
Carlin as he told of the splendid business 
and friendly relations existing between the 
Carlins and their supplier of feeds and 
equipment. 

Generally speaking, independent feed 
merchants the country over haven't been 
alert in their contact and relationships with 
young men and young women who have 
hit on farming as a life’s business venture. 

How many of the 4-H and Future Farm- 
er young men and women of your trade 
area do you know personally? How many 


who are working in livestock projects do 
you sell? How many feel towards you as 
Mr. Carlin feels towards Fulton? 

The development of a keen and vital in- 
terest in the young folks of the farm is one 
of the great needs of these days if inde- 
pendent farm supply dealers are to hold 
advantageous positions in the highly com- 
petitive era ahead. 

State agricultural colleges are overcrowd- 
ed with young men and women learning 
the fundamentals of successful and profit- 
able farm operations. They are the custo- 
mers of your business in the years ahead. 
Isn’t it sound business then to interest your- 
self in them and their farming ambitions? 

Hats off to independent feed merchant 
Fulton for the interest taken in and the 
help given to the key young farmer of his 
state and America. At the same time we doff 
them to America’s Star Farmer—Bill Carlin. 


Vital to Life and 
Health of Livestock 


Iodine is mPoRTANT in the nutrition of livestock and poultry. 
Farm animals — like human beings — must have Iodine — a 
very little to be sure — but that small amount is viTAL to prevent 


goiter and related troubles. 


In areas where goiter is common — supplementary Iodine in 


feed is a NEcEssiTy. In other sections it’s a WISE PRECAUTION! 
That’s why today manufacturers of high-quality feed make 

sure their feed contains Iodine. Buyers are sold on the value of | 

Iodine. They expect to find it in the feed they buy. So don’t 


disappoint them. The cost per ton of feed is negligible! 


e 


Be 
at 
* 
‘ 
and Poultry! 
IODINE EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, INC. 


e e 
— Radio Visit 
(Continued from page 53) 


Sprout-Waldron equipment. Three trucks 
are kept busy picking up supplies and mak- 
ing deliveries. The store is located on the 
main line of the Maine Central railroad. 

“Last year we sold 20 electric brooders,” 
Mr. Hunter declared. “But we didn’t get 
much cooperation from the utility company 
so this year we are featuring bottled gas 
brooders. They have already proven to be 
a profitable sideline.” 

The Freeport Grain Co. has encouraged 
its customers to strive for the production 
of hatching eggs rather than ordinary mar- 
ket eggs and the results have been very 
satisfactory. When the customers found 


Ideal for Chick Mashes, Laying Rations 
Sterling Mash Concentrate 37 12% 


@ Dealers! Here’s the practical way to mix your own feeds. Buy pro- 


A Money-Maker and 
Time-Saver for LOCAL MIXERS 


their profits were increasing, they were 
quick to realize the value of using high 
quality feeds. Mr. Hunter aids the farmers 
with the marketing of their eggs and has 
won dozens of new customers who first be- 
came acquainted with the company when 
they heard of the remarkable egg profits 
which many regular customers were making. 

“We're doing everything we can to in- 
crease the farmer's profits,” Mr. Hunter 
declared. “We know that when the farmer 
makes money he will spend money and 
when he spends money we'll increase our 
profits!” 

@ LAURENCE SUMWALT, Richland 
Center, Wis., has joined his brother Leon- 
ard in the operation of a feed mill at Hill- 
point. 


teins, minerals, vitamins, blended and balanced and highly concen- 


trated, ready to add to your own mix with a minimum of time and 


labor. Available to mixers only. Saves the trouble and extra expense 


of buying individual ingredients at different sources. Assures a 


more uniform distribution of essential elements in your feeds. Regis 


tration papers, bags and tags provided plus complete merchandising 


service. Get full details now. 


NORTHRUP, KING CO. 


Minneapolis 


DEPENDABLE SINCE 1884 


Minnesota 


Hold Nutrition Meetings 
For New York Feed Men 


Six nutrition conferences, designed to 
help feed dealers understand more fully 
the nutrient requirements of dairy cows and 
poultry, were scheduled during the month 
of January by staff experts from Corne!! 
university, Ithaca, N. Y., according to an 
announcement by the New York state ex- 
tension service. The schedule of meeting: 
announced by the extension service was. 
Warsaw, western New York, Jan. 7; Water- 
town, northern New York, Jan. 8; Bing- 
hamton, southern section, Jan. 10; Smith- 
town, Long Island area, Jan. 14; Newburgh, 
southeastern New York, Jan. 15; and Ai- 
bany, in the eastern part of the state, 
Jan. 16. 

The meetings have been designed to help 
feed dealers understand more fully their 
part in maintaining good health in dairy 
cows and poultry, the extension service 
said. “The benefits of research and experi- 
ments thus furnished to the feed manu- 
facturers reach the farmers in the feed they 
buy,” Prof. E. B. Morris, state leader ot 
county agricultural agents, declared. “The 
feed industry, collectively, is in constant 
contact with the farmers of New York 
state.” 

The conferences differ from the annual 
nutrition conference for feed manufacturers 
held at Cornell at which feed manufacturers 
were given aid in working out their own 
individual research programs. Information 
presented at the regional conferences is ap- 
plicable to all branches of the feed industry, 
Prof. Morris said. 

The program scheduled for each of the 
six regional conferences included the fol- 
lowing: 

“Cooperation Between the College, Coun- 
ty Agent, and the Feed Dealer,” discussed 
by the state leaders’ office; “Formulating 
Poultry Rations,” by E. I. Robertson; “Feed 
Requirements of Dairy Cows,” J. D. Burke 
and C. L. Norton; “Concentrate Mixtures 
for Dairy Cows,” by Mr. Burke and Mr. 
Norton; a talk on feed formulas by Mr. 
Robertson; “Selling a Feeding Program,” 
by Messrs. Burke and Norton; and a gen- 
eral discussion and open forum on feed 
problems. 


“I'm going to get rid of that cow. She eats 
like a horse!" 
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New Research Chemist 


W. S. THOMPSON 


W. S. Thompson, Columbus, Ohio, has 
been appointed research chemist in charge 
of laboratory control by Central Mills, Inc., 
Dunbridge, Ohio, according to an an- 
nouncement by Don E. Merrick, president 
and general manager of the firm. For the 
past three years Mr. Thompson has been 
chemist in charge of control laboratories 
for the Ohio department of agriculture. 

Previously, he had served as director of 
feed control and research for the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
and as head of feed control and research 
laboratories for the Great Atlantic & Pa- 
cific Tea Co. Mr. Thompson holds two 
degrees from the University of Wisconsin, 
where he majored in chemistry and bio- 
chemistry. 


— Pet Food 


(Continued from page 35) 


valuable in attracting new customers.” Mr. 
Smith purchases dogs from his customers 
and then resells them to other customers. 
Six litters of cocker spaniel puppies have 
been sold for one customer alone. Dog sales 
almost always result in regular dog food 
business from the purchaser and very often 
promote substantial sales of poultry and 
livestock feed as well. 

“Advertising is essential to the progress 
and profit of any retail feed business,” Mr. 
Smith declared. “We use regular classified 
space in the Joliet Herald featuring both 
feeds and dog food.” The dog food ads 
emphasize the unique frozen dog food de- 
partment of the store. 

Other advertising is done in a newspaper 
run by a veterans’ organization, the classi- 
fied telephone directory, and a labor news- 
paper. A radio series of spot announce- 
ments is used during the busy spring poul- 
try season. 

“Direct mailings have been profitable for 
us too,” Mr. Smith stated. “We mail four 
or five times a year to dog owners and 
general feed users.” More than 450 dog 
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owners receive the dog food circulars while 
350 farmers receive the other feed bulletins. 
Sidelines also get a generous share of atten- 
tion in the mailings. 

Mr. Smith devotes every Wednesday 
afternoon to making calls at the farms of 
many of his customers. “There's no substi- 
tute for personal calls,’ he declared. “I 
only wish I had more time to make them. 

“Of all our promotional methods, the 
dog displays are most effective,” he said. 
“We get more inquiries about these dis- 
plays than about anything else in our store. 
There's no question in our minds that dog 
foods are an ideal sideline to the general 
feed business.” 

——— 
@ GLOBE MILLING CO., Watertown, 


Wis., is constructing a flour storage room. 


@ HOLLAND PIONEER MILLS, Ohio 
City, Ohio, has begun construction of a 
new grain elevator, part of a $1,000,000 
modernization program. 


@ ALFA-GRAIN CO., Murdock, Neb., 
has been incorporated by Peter C. Krey of 
Murdock and Paul J. Garrotto and Oscar T. 
Doerr of Omaha. 


& 


EARL WARNER PROMOTED 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
has announced the appointment of Earl P. 
Warner as feeds sales supervisor. Mr. War- 
ner will supervise sales for Occident feeds 
at the various branch warehouses in the 
Middle West. He has been Twin City flour 
and feed sales representative for a number 
of years. 


Our dealer franchise has 
helped hundreds of other 

feed men build a profit- 
able, year-round business. 


We can help you, too. 


The Critic dealer franchise 
offers you a proven feed- 
selling plan designed to in- 


crease your feed business. - 


eHULTZ, 


REARDSTO 


You are offered a successful combination of product qual- 


ity . .. personalized dealer service . . . progressive consumer 


advertising . . . business integrity . . . and fair pricing. 


Perhaps we have just the set-up yo are looking for. Let us 


give you more information. Write... 


BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS. 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO. 
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National Association Plans 
Three Regional Meetings 


Dates have been set for three regional 
conferences of the Grain & Feed Dealers 
National association and plans are being 
made for other meetings, Ron Kennedy, 
St. Louis, Mo., secretary of the organization, 
has announced. The conferences will be 
held in conjunction with meeting of affili- 
ated associations. 

Jan. 19 the National will hold a confer- 
ence in Minneapolis, Minn., at the time of 
the Northwest Retail Feed association con- 
vention. Feb. 17 western feed men will at- 
tend a conference held in conjunction with 
the convention of the Colorado Grain, Mill- 


ing & Feed Dealers association. The third 
meeting is tentatively set for Feb. 19 in 
either Seattle, Wash., or Portland, Ore. 
Meetings in the Southeast and Southwest 
are also being contemplated, Mr. Kennedy 
added. Conferences scheduled for Denver, 
Colo., and New York City were unable to 
be held on their original dates because of 
the national coal strike. A New York meet- 
ing, in cooperation with the Eastern Feder- 
ation of Feed Merchants, is definitely being 
planned, Mr. Kennedy said. 
— 
@ SHARP'S GRAIN & SUPPLY CO., 
Crocker, Mo., has been incorporated by 
Hugh W. Sharp and Joseph E. Sharp. 
@ E. F. KUSTANBORTER, Thayer, Kan., 
has opened a new feed and produce store. 


Preferred by livestock 

feeders for Rich-in-Protein 

Feed that increases 
production! 


Educational Service 


NATIONAL COTTONSEED PRODUCTS ASS'N., INC. 


618 Wilson Bldg. 


Dallas 1, Texas 


National Oil Products Co. 
To Change Firm Name 


The board of directors of the National 
Oil Products Co., Inc., Harrison, N. J., 
have voted to change the firm name to 
Nopco Chemical Co., Charles P. Gulick, 
president of the organization, has an- 
nounced. The action is subject to approval 
by the annual stockholders’ meeting to be 
held in March. 

The company’s constantly expanding line 
of products and its rapidly expanding mar- 
kets prompted the recommended change in 
name, Mr. Gulick said. “The corporation 15 
not an oil company but a chemical manu- 
facturing company,” he declared. Nearly all 
Nopco products are manufactured from oils, 
fats, and waxes through chemical reaction. 

The company was founded nearly 49 
years ago and originally operated only one 
plant in the East. Now it has plants 
throughout the United States and manu- 
factures hundreds of products, including 
industrial chemicals, metallic soaps, vitamin 
products and concentrates, pharmaceuticals, 
and cosmetics. Most of the products are 
marketed under the Nopco trade name. 

According to Mr. Gulick, new products 
have accounted for a substantial portion of 
the company’s 1946 sales and earnings. 
Total 1946 sales are expected to exceed the 
$15,270,213 business done in 1945 with the 
net 1946 profit after taxes considerably 
more than the 1945 figure of $494,635. 
The 1945 profit was equal to $2.29 per 
share on the company’s 215,794 shares of 
common stock outstanding at the year’s end. 

All Nopco’s 3% per cent debentures were 
retired in July, 1946 and the firm has only 
$1,500,000 outstanding ahead of the com- 
mon stock, in long term, serial bank notes. 
Working capital position is adequate despite 
the fact that treasury funds were withdrawn 
to retire the debentures, Mr. Gulick said. 

The number of common shares outstand- 
ing was increased to 220,109 on Dec. 18, 
1946, when the regular quarterly cash divi- 
dent of 40 cents a share was supplemented 
by an extra dividend payment of 2 per cent 
of a share of stock on each share out- 
standing. 


E. Harold Felton, Prominent 


lowa Feed Man, Dies 


E. Harold Felton, 56, president of E. H. 
Felton & Co., Indianola, Iowa, died un- 
expectedly of a heart attack Dec. 7. Mi. 
Felton, speaker of the Iowa house of repre- 
sentatives, was attending a Republican pre- 
legislative meeting at the Hotel Fort Des 
Moines in Des Moines when he was stricken. 
Mr. Felton’s firm recently completed con- 
struction of a new plant at Indianola which 
G. F. Felton, a son of the deceased, helped 
his father manage. Jack Felton, another son, 
manages the company's feed business and 


elevator at Boone. 


@ FARMERS FEED & MILLING CO., 
Noble, Ill., has been sold to Elmer Groff, 
Kenneth Groff, and Ralph Martin, all of 
Sumner, where the Groff brothers operate 
the Sumner Milling Co. 
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Find Wartime Steel Makes 


Inexpensive Store 


@ THE new corrugated steel home 
of the Cooperative Feed & Grain, 
Sherman Oaks, Calif., was erected in 
less than a week at a total cost of less 
than $5,500, including the waterproof 
asphalt floor. Because W. A. Barr and 
L. N. Felsted, the owners, grew tired 
of waiting for hard-to-get lumber and 
concrete, they decided on the steel 
Neisen-type building, familiar to mil- 
lions of former servicemen, as a solu- 
tion to their problems. 

“We like our new store building 
very well,” Mr. Barr declared. “We 
got it when we needed it, at a com- 
paratively low cost and it satisfies all 
our needs. We felt it far more impor- 
tant to get a neat though simple new 
home now, rather than wait months 
or even years for scarce building ma- 
terials.” 

The corrugated steel building is 
fireproof, waterproof, windproof, and 
is built to withstand the rigors of 
California earthquakes. “We don’t 
worry about rain either,” Mr. Felsted 
explained, “because the water rolls 
from our round roof like it does from 
a duck’s back.” 

The Cooperative Feed & Grain 
building is 40 feet wide and 52 feet 
long. Its wide sliding front doors mea- 
sure 12% feet across, which makes 
loading and unloading a simple task. 
Trucks can be backed right into the 
building if desired. 
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“When we decided to build imme- 
diately, we got bids on all types of 
structures,’ Mr. Barr said. “Steel 
proved to be by far the least expen- 
sive. Counting the expense of our as- 
phalt floor, the whole building cost 
only about $2.50 per square foot. 
Seven days after preliminary construc- 
tion began we started moving stock 
into our new store.” 

Asphalt was chosen as a flooring 
material because concrete floors tend 
to retain too much moisture in their 
section of California, Mr. Barr ex- 
plained. “Asphalt prevents any and 
all seepage, which means the bottom 
of the sacks are never damp,” he said. 

Despite the name, Cooperative Feed 
& Grain is owned entirely by Mr. Barr 
and Mr. Felsted. “By cooperative, we 
mean that it is our aim to cooperate 
at all times with our customers for the 
best interests of us all,” Mr. Felsted 
stated. “That’s how we chose our 
name.” Both partners have had 15 
years’ experience in the retail feed 
business. 

The firm handles Purina and Uni- 
versal feeds and Mr. Barr reported 
that business had increased decidedly 
since the ending of government con- 
trols on the manufacture and sale of 
mixed feeds. “We handle nationally- 
advertised feeds and stand ready at 
all times to help farmers with their 
individual livestock and poultry nutri- 


TIRED of waiting for hard-to- 
get lumber and concrete, L. N. 
Felsted, above, and his part- 
ner W. A. Barr erected this 


prefabricated steel structure 
to house their feed business 
at Sherman Oaks, Calif. The 
cost was less than $5,500. 


tion problems,” Mr. Felsted declared. 
“That's partly what we mean by ‘co- 
operative’ as the name of our firm.” 


Besides the standard line of live- 
stock and poultry feeds, Cooperative 
Feed & Grain also handles turkey 
mash, pigeon feed, calf manna, horse 
feed, goat chow, rabbit pellets, and 
prepared whey. “We don’t consider 
these products as sidelines because 
they are essential components of our 
business,” Mr. Barr said. “We also 
sell a lot of fish and meat scraps, es- 
pecially to our larger accounts. Many 
of our large volume feed customers 
like to mix additional scraps with the 
feed they buy from us to provide a 
higher protein content.” 

Other profitable sellers at Coopera- 
tive Feed & Grain are linseed meal, 
garden manure, rat killers, and poultry 
remedies. “We consider remedies 
among the most important farm ne- 
cessities we sell,” Mr. Felsted declared. 
“They are essential to the continuing 
success of any modern farm and we 
try at all times to give friendly coun- 
sel to farmers regarding the proper 
selection and use of remedies.” 


“Our pet food department is really 
growing too,” Mr. Barr added. “We 
utilize all the attractive promotional 
aids sent us by the manufacturers and 
our volume of dog and cat food sales 
has risen steadily.” Small and large 
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Cooperative Feed & Grain dog food depart- 
ment to their liking, because containers 
range in size from one pound to 100 
pounds. 

“Bulk bird seed is another lively profit 
maker,” Mr. Barr said. “We feature special 
seed for canaries, parakeets, and love-birds, 
and the profits are very satisfactory.” 

Farm needs displayed elsewhere in the 
modern steel home of Cooperative Feed & 
Grain include a full line of paints, plant 
vitamins, liquid plant foods, pest controls, 
garden tools, and garden seeds. Northrup 
King and Germain vegetable and flower 
seeds are featured. 

“We've found poultry troughs a profit 
able line too,” Mr. Felsted said. The firm 
handles Porslin self-feeding troughs, guar- 


anteed by their manufacturer to last for- 
ever. 

“In more ways than one, we're glad 
things are shaping around to more normal 
times,” Mr. Barr asserted. “Once again we 
can give our customers the kind of service 
to which they are entitled. We have many 
plans for expanded service facilities which 
we hope to institute just as soon as prac- 
ticable.” 

Dress-print feed sacks are extremely 
popular in the southern California trading 
area served by Cooperative Feed & Grain. 
“We found in the prewar days that the 
print feed sacks often were the deciding 
factor in the brand of feed a farmer pur- 
chased, especially if his wife was helping 
him with the shopping. We are glad to see 
these printed sacks returning.” 


Vi-tal-ized 


FEED 


Rich in Vitamins 


< 


THERE’S SO MUCH MORE 


By radio, and poultry and farm papers, your customers are 
being told about those 2 big red letters "Y-O" on the bag. 
They know what they mean. They mean top quality—always 
... they mean extra value for their feed dollars .. . they mean 
plenty of vitamins essential to health, growth, production and 
reproduction ... they mean that the potency of these vitamins 
is protected by a patented process. And above all, they know 
that "It Pays to Follow the Y-O Way” with— 
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"That's Uncle Rufe. He always goes to bed 
with the chickens!" 


Cash selling is the general rule at Co- 
operative Feed & Grain, although a few 
exceptions are made in the case of large 
riding stables and big ranches which pur- 
chased hundreds of dollars worth of feed 
monthly. These accounts are billed the first 
of every month and the remittances are al- 
ways prompt. Mr. Barr and Mr. Felsted 
operate on a small margin, preferring to 
make their profit through selling in large 
volume. 

“Although we call ours a cash-and-carry 
policy, we are happy to make deliveries 
locally when requested,” Mr. Barr ex- 
plained. “We use a 2 ton and a pick-up 
truck to serve the big ranches and smaller 
accounts.” 

Housed in a modern steel building that 
is practically indestructable, Cooperative 
Feed & Grain is operating one of the most 
up-to date, farsighted retail feed businesses 
in the West. 


Ontario Feed Dealers Hold 
Annual Meeting at Toronto 


More than 150 Canadian feed men at- 
tended the third annual meeting of the On- 
tario Retail Feed Dealers’ association held 
Dec. 11, 1946, at Toronto, Ont., accord- 
ing to Murray H. McPhail, Campbellville, 
permanent secretary of the organization. 

William M. VanSickle, Campbellville, 
was appointed new president of the asso- 
ciation; E. Stiver, Unionville, was named 
vice president for western Ontario and W. 
R. Pierce, Almonte, for eastern Ontario; 
and C. A. Martin, Milton, was appointed 
treasurer. 

J. G. Davidson, feeds administrator for 
Canada, was a featured speaker. Mr. David- 
son brought a message from the Hon. 
James G. Gardiner, Canadian minister of 
agriculture. 


@ CLIFTON GRAIN CO., Clifton, Kan., 
has remodeled its elevator and installed a 
new leg, corn sheller, and cob burner. 


@DERBY GRAIN CO., Fairview, Kan., 
has constructed a new office building and 
has installed a new scale. 


@ CHARLES DAVIS, Shelbyville, Ky., 
has opened the Farmers Supply Co. 
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Russell- Miller Buys Plant 


Acquires Feed Mill at Des Moines, lowa 


@ RUSSELL-MILLER Milling Co., Minnea 
polis, Minn., has purchased the downtow. 
feed mill and warehouse of the Iowa Feed 
Co. in Des Moines, Iowa, according to an 
announcement by Chris Miller, northwestern 
division manager of the purchasing firm. 
The Iowa Feed Co. will retain its offices 
in the Des Moines building and will con- 
tinue to manufacture and distribute vitamin 
products from its other plants, C. M. 
Stormes, owner of the company, has an- 
nounced. No changes will be made in ad- 
ministrative or selling personnel, Mr. 
Stormes said. 

The new Russell-Miller property is 
stories high and 65 by 175 feet. The 
pany plans to manufacture Occident 
mercial feeds and concentrates in 
Moines, M. F. Mulroy, executive vice 
ident, revealed. 

Hugh Kelley, formerly co-owner of Kelley 
Feeds, Inc., Des Moines, will manage the 
mill for Russell-Miller. Fred Harschberger, 
nutrition and poultry specialist who was 
associated with Kelley Feeds and the Iowa 
Feed Co., will direct nutrition. Most of the 
mill and warehouse personnel will be re- 
tained, Mr. Miller said. 

Officers of the Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
are: H. S. Helm, chairman of the board; 
Leslie F. Miller, president and treasurer; 
M. F. Mulroy, executive vice president and 
general manager; and W. R. Heegaard, vice 
president, secretary, and sales manager. 

Contrary to some reports which have 
circulated in the field since the sale of its 
Des Moines, Iowa, warehouse, the Iowa 
Feed Co. still remains as active as ever in 
the feed field. This has been revealed by 
C. M. Stormes, owner of the firm. 

According to Mr. Stormes, the Iowa 
Feed Co. will continue to manufacture its 
vitamin specialties at two of its other plants 
and is in a position to service its trade the 


three 
com- 
com- 
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pres- 


"It's my wife's idea. She says if the sheep 
need wool coats in the wintertime the pigs 
ought to have them too!” 
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same as it did before the Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co. purchased its Des Moines property. 

The sale was described by Mr. Stormes 
merely as a move to lighten his own load 
of work and put his company on a basis 
where it will practically run itself with its 
present personnel. 

One move in the segregation of responsi- 
bility was the formation of the Carroll 
Swanson Sales Co. to be headed by Car- 


roll Swanson, who has been sales manager 


Headquarters.” 


MINERAL CONCENTRATE 


TRACE MINERAL 


Every feed mixer is thinking, “How can | offer more VALUE to my customers in spite 
of ingredient costs?"' One answer is, "Fortify your feeds with Trace Minerals." More 
and more it becomes evident that calcium, phosphorus and salt are not the only 
minerals needed in poultry and livestock feeds. The so-called “trace” minerals, too, 
are frequently deficient, or present in undesirable combination, in otherwise good 
rations. It costs little to fortify your feeds with Herman Nagel's Trace Mineral Con- 
centrate, but the increase in VALUE to your customers may be tremendous, particu- 
larly in areas where the soil is known to be deficient in one or more vital “trace” 
elements. Why not investigate? Write The Herman Nagel Co.—''Mineral Nutrition 


FEED-TONE—A ready-packaged Herman Nagel product that serves 
a need and offers YOU the opportunity to increase your service, 
your sales, and your profits. FEED-TONE combines the Trace Min- 
erals with Bone Ash, Vitamin D2, and other Tonic Ingredients. "Two 
ounces a day helps keep sickness away" .. . 
especially dairymen, feed FEED-TONE regularly as a source of Trace 
Minerals. Others, who regularly feed properly mineralized rations, add 
FEED-TONE for supplemental minerals, Vitamin D2, and tonic benefits, 
to cows of advanced pregnancy and -at calving time, to bulls and 
cows in breeding season, to steers being pushed for high-grade finish, 
and to all animals recovering from sickness. 


FORMULA B—ldeal for mineralizing all feeds. 
Ideal for making a complete (and completely 
soluble!) mineral feed. Requires no pre-mix. 
Supplies every needed mineral except calcium 
carbonate and salt. Saves cost and freight com- 
pared with mixtures containing calcium carbo- 
nate and salt. Phosphates completely soluble— 
no rock, bone, or clay. 


of Iowa Feed Co. Mr. Swanson will main- 
tain offices in the Des Moines building and 
will serve as sales agent for products pro- 
duced by the Iowa Feed Co. In addition, 
Mr. Swanson plans to represent manufac- 
turers of equipment and supplies for hatch- 
eries and will also sell other specialty pro- 
ducts. 
NEW DEHYDRATING PLANT 

Jones Alfalfa Milling Co., St. Marys, 
Kan., is planning construction of a new 
alfalfa dehydrating plant at Silver Lake, 15 
miles east of St. Marys, according to an 
announcement by Wayne Sawyer, manage: 
of the firm. Three acres of land have been 
leased for a building site, Mr. Sawyer said. 

The Jones organization also operates tw» 
plants near St. Marys and two at Belvue. 


HERMAN NAGEL’S 


CONCENTRATE 


and many farmers, 


The HERMAN NAGEL Co. 
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ing proteins and minerals with their grains,” 
he added. 

The third phase is the present one, Mr. 
Jennings said. “For security and top per- 
formance the farmers have now come to 
depend on scientifically compounded formu- 
la feed for best results.” The swing to for- 
mula feeds in the Overland Park trading 
area was so complete that Jennings Feed & 
Coal sold all its milling and grinding ma- 
chinery. 

The type of customers the firm serves has 
changed somewhat too. Years ago most of 
the surrounding country was plotted out in 
farmland. Today it is a combination of ur- 
ban, suburban, and agricultural area. “Zon- 
ing restrictions in many places eliminate 
raising of cattle or hogs,” Mr. Jennings ex- 
plained. “But the volume lost in these feeds 
has more than doubled sales of dogs and 
rabbit rations, the more logical backyard 
livestock.” 

Jennings Feed & Coal offers fast delivery 
service three times a week to all its custo- 
mers. Well-maintained trucks travel routes 
which are carefully planned in advance to 
avoid overlapping or back tracking. “We 
call every customer the morning before 
our delivery goes his way,” Bob Jennings 
explained. “They place orders and 24 hours 
later have them delivered at their doors.” 

Making the telephone check-up requires 
the full time of one person for two or three 
hours three days a week. “We feel this is 
more than justified by the increased volume 


COOK'S PAINTS 
SCOK'S PAINTS 


FEED & COAL 


BRIGHT green awnings help 
set off this attractive brick 
building housing the Jennings 
Feed & Coal Co. shown above. 
The store is located at a busy 
intersection in Overland Park, 
just south of Kansas City. 


of sales which result,” Mrs. Jennings de- 
clared. ““Many customers who anticipate our 
calls but who don’t expect to be home to 
receive them will telephone their orders in 
advance.” Mr. Jennings believes that this 
somewhat unusual pre-delivery telephone 
plan has brought him thousands of dollars 
in extra business every year. 

Four major lines of feed are carried at 
Jennings Feed & Coal so that customers 
may have a wide selection. They are Sta- 
ley’s, Purina, Nutrena, and Pay Way. Bright 
posters and colorful streamers supplied by 
the manufacturers are utilized whenever 
the Jennings’ believe they will do good. 


“We have found coal an ideal teammate 
for feed,” Bob Jennings declared. “Prac- 
tically every customer who orders feed buys 
coal from us too, and almost all our coal 
customers give us their feed business.” 

Other sidelines which bring in a steady 
profit to the Jennings Feed & Coal store 
are garden seeds, hardware, paints, wall- 
paper, insecticides, sprays, remedies, and 
poultry equipment. “We're adding new side- 
lines all the time,” Mr. Jennings stated. “If 
our customers want ‘em, we'll sell *em.” 

With Mrs. Jennings to supervise, the firm 
keeps its displayroom clean and orderly at 
all times. The convenient corner location 
and the brick building, which stands out 
from many of the other structures because 
of its neatness, help to make the Jennings 
Feed & Coal store a shopping mecca for 
Kansas and Missouri farmers. 

As soon as building materials are avail- 
able in quantity, the Jennings’ plan to build 
a new store, but for the present they're 
making the best of the quarters they have. 
“Our warehouse is across the street, which 
isn’t too convenient, but our mid-town loca- 
tion has made this necessary,” Mrs. Jen- 
nings said. 

“We feel that business can render a 
service beyond that of merely providing 
what people want to buy,” Mr. Jennings 
explained. “Yes,” agreed Bob, “we believe 
we should help the farmers solve their 
problems, a practice which will make more 
for them and, in turn, more profits for us.” 


@ KENNETH COWARD, Moline, Ill, 
has purchased the Perkins Produce & Feed 
Co. at Milton, Iowa. 


ore of Everything You Want 


“plus” to bring more new busi- 
ness to Doughboy dealers 


It’s the Doughboy advertising 
plan which eliminates the in- 
convenience and waste of un- 
systematic advertising. The plan 
hits your customers and potential 
regularly with timed selling im- 


Doughboy has gained total dealer 
confidence in quality, quantity 
and delivery. Then we added a 


pact that starts and keeps your 
merchandise moving. Its cost is 
negligible. 

Yes, Doughboy is proving that a 
dealer getting quality, supply and 
service is a satisfied dealer with 
a growing business. 

If you‘re a little short on supply 
or service write and ask for par- 
ticulars of ‘“The Doughboy Plan.” 


Doughboy Tndustries, Tne. 


NEW RICHMOND, WISCONSIN 


with 
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Christmas cards have become big busi- 
ness in these United States and sometimes 
we think the money could be better spent 
to bring real Christmas cheer to orphans 
and other underprivileged children. Nev- 
ertheless, we are always pleased with each 
greeting and especially appreciate the cards 
of old friends whom, in some instances, we 
have not seen for many years. 

One card we always enjoy comes from 
Arthur L. Williams who was an eastern 
miller for many years and whose father, the 
jate Robert S., was a pioneer Milwaukee 
miller. Arthur Williams, now 70, is retired 
and lives at 2251 West 15th street in Los 
Angeles. 

Howell H. Humphrey of the Northern 
Milling Co., Wausau, Wis., sends little 
eight page photograph albums as his Christ- 
mas cards. During the war, the pictures 
were of his boys scattered throughout the 
world in the service of Uncle Sam. The 
1946 photographs picture the family re- 
united at Wausau. 

“Watch us grow” could be the slogan 
of the family of Walter C. Berger, now 
president of the American Feed Manufac- 
turers association, whose home is in the 
Iowa corn country. We have been receiv- 
ing Walt’s cards for many years and al- 
though there has been no recent increase 
in numbers the growth continues to the 
extent that the oldest boy now looks bigger 
than Walt. 

A. G. “Chick” Philips of Allied Mills, 
Chicago, always makes you remember with 
a Christmas card featuring his bright red 
necktie. We are looking forward to the 
Christmas when he loosens up and sends us 
the tie at which time we can assure Chick 
no card will be necessary. 

From consumer to producer might be 
the caption for an announcement that Harry 
G. Lampman, Jr., until recently general 
sales manager of Dailey Mills at Olean, New 
York, is now general sales and promotion 
manager of the Blatz Brewing Co. here in 
Milwaukee. Come and see us Harry — ox 
shall we bring the gang over to see you? 

Gustaf A. E. Ackerman of the Oyster 
Shell Products Corp., New Rochelle, New 
York, has announced the marriage of his 
daughter, Joan Marie, to Donald F. Creamer. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. M. Stormes of the Iowa 
Feed Co., Des Moines, and known as 
“Stormy” and “Gladdie” to their many 
friends, left January 15 for three months 
vacation in California. Stormy once went 
to Florida for a vacation and came back 
with a substantial interest in a business 
down there. What are the odds that he will 
do something similar in California? 

A. K, Zinn & Co. of Battle Creek, Mich., 
has always done considerable feed business 
in Puerto Rico, Cuba and Central America 
but, according to brother Don, has never 
sold any of the fighting cock ration the 
firm shipped to Cuba in the United States. 
This is really holding out on the rest of us 
for father A. K., now 81, and his sons, 
Fred and Don, comprises a business and 
fighting team that is hard to beat. 
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W. D. McLean of Boston, Mass., burlap 
executive of the Bemis Bros. Bag Co., St. 
Louis, left by plane in December for Cal- 
cutta where he will coordinate the firm’s 
Indian burlap interests. 


E. J. Crane, poet, sage and feed dealer 
of Chippewa Falls, Wis., has just issued 
another interesting book of verse, volume 
three of “Chips from the Old Block”. The 
book is illustrated by his son, Donald C. 
Crane, vice president of the Central Retail 
Feed association. Mr. Crane successfully 
used his poetic ability during the war writ- 
ing verse to entice shipments of scarce 
feed ingredients from reluctant but senti- 
mental suppliers. 


Dr. John Parker of the Midwest Barley 
Improvement association, Milwaukee, and 
Dr. R. G. Shands of the University of Wis- 
consin recently cooperated in holding a 
barley school at Madison for 29 “barley 


experts’ representing as many maltsters, 
brewers and grain firms. Now the grades 
have been mailed and many of the “seduced 
29” are wondering about what their bosses 
will say about their “expert abilities”. Dr. 
John says not to worry, everything is 
“confidential”. 

My New Year resolutions are also “con- 
fidential”. If you do not note any improve- 
ment in my conduct during 1947, you can’t 
say “I told you so”.—D.K:S. 


@ FRED RUHS, Irwin, Iowa, has retired 
and his son Marvin has taken over his busi- 
ness. 


@ CUTLER GRAIN CO., Framingham, 
Mass., suffered a $100,000 fire loss recently 
when blazes destroyed its elevator and 400 
tons of grain. The holocaust threatened 
several adjoining business buildings before 
it was finally brought under control. 


Wilt “lhey Come Back? 


WHEN CONDITIONS RETURN TO NORMAL 


Archer Feed Stores, Division of 
ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 
i bey 600 Roanoke Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


PLEASE TELL ME how the 
Archer Feed Stores Plan can help me now. 


to this all important question. 
The Archer Merchandising 
plan... can help you 
NAME 
this critical period. 
CITY. 
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—AFMA Meetings 


(Continued from page 28) 


keep your friends,” Mr. Sills said. “The 
salesman is the key man—he can keep the 
company in good favor with the customers 
and competitors. Knocking your competi- 
tor’s feed is the lazy way of selling. It 
finally ends in hurting all firms since the 
farmer finally doubts the value of any for- 
mula feed. We have to sell positively—we 
must tell the customer why he will benefit 
from the use of our product.” 

Mr. Berger then returned to the rostrum 
to conclude the meeting. He estimated that 
in the years 1940 and 1941 approximately 
18 to 20 million tons of formula feed were 
sold. In 1945 this had risen to about 30 to 


31 million tons, he said, and estimated that 
the sale of formula feeds in 1946 will hit 
27 to 28 million tons. 

“In the future picture salesmen are go- 
ing to be mighty important,” Mr. Berger 
said. “Pressure from salesmen often can 
cause a company to adopt poor practices 
to get business. 

““We have no factor on supplies this year. 
Feeding ratios will be the determining fac- 
tor as to how much business we do. For 
the first time in five years we will be out 
trying to get business.” 

Along with this selling pressure a warn- 
ing must be sounded, Mr. Berger said. He 
asked that the industry refrain from going 
back to the unsound pre-war practices. He 
said that he hoped manufacturers would 
recognize their responsibility to produce 


EVIDENCE? 


feeds of good quality and to prevent harm 
to all formula feeds by keeping their sales- 
men from knocking feeds produced by an- 
other manufacturer. 

In showing how unsound business prac- 
tices can hurt the entire industry, Mr. Ber- 
ger cut a hole with a knife in a bag of 
feed as he made each salient point. The bag 
represented the feed industry and by the 
time he finished the bag had collapsed from 
the constant knifing. 

“Unsound practices will tear down po- 
tential sales possibilities for feed manufac- 
turers,” Mr. Berger said. 

He asked that no sale be made beyond 
60 days; that no extension of a contract be 
made over 30 days and then only at a 25 
cents per ton penalty; that no guarantees 
be made against market decline; that no 
contract be repriced, resold or transferred 
and that on a contract cancelled by mutual 
consent the buyer should pay the market 
loss. 

Mr. Berger urged manufacturers to sell 
a feeding program and not a bag of feed 
and to sell in a good, clean manner. By 
maintaining sound selling principles the 
industry can prosper in the years ahead, 
according to Mr. Berger. 

The series of meetings were well-attended 
and the entire trade is sincerely hoping that 
the points emphasized at these sessions will 
be given full consideration in order to con- 
tribute to the general prosperity of the 
industry. 


LeRoy M. Smith, President 
Of Seedburo Co., Dies 


LeRoy M. Smith, 60, founder and presi- 
dent of the Seedburo Equipment Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., died Dec. 31 after an illness of 
several months. Mr. Smith established his 
firm in 1939 as successor to the Seed Trade 
Reporting bureau through which he dis- 
tributed seed equipment for many years. 

For 30 years prior to 1939 Mr. Smith 
published Seed World, which he sold at the 
time he founded the Seedburo Equipment 
Co. He was well known throughout the 
seed and grain industries. His widow and 
one daughter survive. 


R. C. Bacon, Jr. Shifted 
To Office at Chicago 


Robert C. Bacon, jr., formerly in charge 
of domestic and export business at the Bos- 
ton, Mass., Office of the Edward R. Bacon 
Grain Co., has been transferred to the main 
office at Chicago, the firm has announced. 
Mr. Bacon had been associated with the 
eastern office since his return from army 
service a year ago. He is the first member 
of the fourth generation of the Bacon fam- 
ily to be active on the exchange floor at 
Chicago. The Bacon Grain Co. has had its 
main office in Chicago since 1852. 


@ FARM BUREAU ELEVATOR, Royal 
Center, Ind., has constructed a 22 by 30 
foot addition and has installed a new feed 
grinder. 
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Indiana Dealers’ Convention 


Set for Indianapolis, Jan. 27-28 


@ REGISTRATION for the 46th annual 
convention of the Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers association will begin promptly at 
8:30 a.m. Jan. 27 at the Columbia club, 
Indianapolis, Ind., Fred K. Sale, executive 
secretary of the organization, has an- 
nounced. All convention sessions are sche- 
duled to be held at the Columbia club. 
Harold L. Gray, Crawfordsville, president 
of the association, will call the first con- 
vention session to order at 10 a.m. Mon- 


FRED K. SALE 


day, Jan. 27. Elton Kile, Kileville, Ohio, 
will be the first speaker, discussing ‘Pro- 
gram of the National Country Elevator 
Committee.” Mr. Kile is chairman of the 
committee. 

Following Mr. Kile’s address, Mr. Gray 
will deliver the annual president’s message, 
tracing the accomplishments of the associa- 
tion during the past year. Mr. Sale will fol- 
low with the annual report of the secretary's 
office. 

A university expert, E. G. Byer of Pur- 
due, will present the final Monday morning 
subject, reporting on research recently com: 
pleted concerning operation and manage- 
ment of grain elevators. 

The Monday afternoon session is sche- 
duled to begin promptly at 1:30 p.m. Ray 
B. Bowden, executive vice president of the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National association, 
will discuss “The Area of Production Defi- 
nition.” He will be followed by W. H. 
(Bill) Bryan, St. Louis, Mo., whose sub- 
ject will be “Our Selling Job in 1947.” 

After Mr. Bryan's talk, an open discus- 
sion period is planned. Among the subjects 
to be discussed are: feed delivery routes, 
formula mixing, hatchery supplies, and 
farmer group meetings. 

The annual banquet session will be held 
Monday evening at the Columbia club, Mr. 
Sale announced. 

Tuesday morning meetings will get 
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underway at 9:30 a.m. in convention hall. 
D. G. Phillips, Indianapolis, will be the first 
speaker, reporting on the association's fi- 
nances of which he is guardian. “How’s 
Business? * will be answered by Nathan H. 
Gist, New York City, in the second Tues- 
day talk. 

After a report from the resolutions com- 
mittee and the annual election of officers, 
there will be an open forum discussion on 
“Fire Safety Devices in Grain Elevators.” 


Dr. E. L. Butz, Purdue university, Lafay- 
ette, Ind., will follow with the subject, 
“Economic Outlook for the Grain and Feed 
Business.” 

The convention will adjourn at about 
noon Jan. 28, following introduction of the 
new association officers who will serve in 
1947. 


@ HERMAN WOLF, Greene, Iowa, has 

purchased the Chester Feed Mill at Ches- 

ter which his son Willard will manage. 


@ CHARLES F. LONAKER, New York, 
N. Y., has purchased the Butler Milling 
Co., Waterloo, Iowa, from Walter Mond- 
hank. 


CALF TROUBLES 


THAT CAN BE AVOIDED 


Calves whicl» are started on Anadex Kaf-Kaps 
; are protected from these troubles: 


Kaf - Kaps are 
packed in the dis- 
play carton shown be- 
low. Stimulates sales. 
Sales helps included in 
each case. National ad- 
vertising in dairy papers 
will bring customers into 
your store. 


OTHER GOOD SELLERS! 
HORNEX 
Dehorning Paste 
One application takes off 
horns on calves up to two 
months of age. No bleed- 
ing or cutting. Costs about 
3c to dehorn a calf. Re- 
tail price: 4 ozs. $1.00 

Packed 12 to a case. 


DAIRY-O 
Udder Ointment 
Soothing, easy-to-spread 
ointment for sore and 
cracked teats and udders. 
Rich in lanolin but with- 
out any heavy phenol 
odor. Retail price: 8 ozs. 
55c. Packed 24 to case. 


1. Shortage of vitamin A to 
with early growth and thrift. 

2. Scours due to a shortage of vitamin 
A and niacin. 


3. Rickets or bow-legs caused by too 
little vitamin D. 


interfere 


The normal calf is short on vitamin A when 
it is born. Under practical farm conditions, calves 
may fail to get sufficient of this essential nutrient. 
There’s no surer way to give the new born calf a 
big “charge” of vitamin A and other essential vita- 
mins than by Anadex Kaf-Kaps. These provide the 
well known University of Wisconsin formula but 
with 96 per cent more vitamin A in each package. 


It's the extra vitamin A in Kaf-Kaps that 
makes this the standout product for feeding 
vitamins to calves or helping them when they 
already have nutritional scours. Actually the 
newborn calf receives as much vitamin A 
DAILY during the critical first week as is con- 
tained in 25 quarts of *winter milk. If the calf 
already has scours, twice that amount is sug- 
gested. The extra vitamin in Kaf-Kaps is costly, 
but results show that it is a mighty good 
investment. 


More and more dairymen are starting all their 
calves on Kaf-Kaps. They feed about 30 per calf, 
starting on the day of birth. Many have found this 
enables them to save milk. Kaf-Kaps are easy to 
feed and dissolve quickly after they are swallowed. 
There’s no measuring or mixing; each provides a 
definite dose. 


Kaf-Kaps are packed in attractive boxes of 25’s 
and 100’s. USUAL DEALER PROFIT MAR- 
GINS. Get ready now for the calf crop by ordering 
out a supply today. 

*1,000 I. U. per Quart 


HOLT PRODUCTS CO., AURORA, ILLINOIS 


DISTRIBUTED IN WISCONSIN BY STRATTON GRAIN CO. 
630 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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—Horton 
(Continued from page 50) 
prefer to have a woman wait on them, so 
Belva is a valuable member of our staff.” 
Fred Coconcelli, who has been with Hor- 
ton’s Feed store for six years, and Charles 
Heady, jr. and Arthur Hayes, each two 
year veterans, make up the firm’s highly 
trained sales staff. “These men are top- 
notch,” Mr. Horton explained. “They make 
it unnecessary for Mr. Acker and I to be in 
the store at all times. This means we are 
able -to get out to the farms of our custo- 
mers and talk over their problems in their 
own backyards.” 
These farm visits often mean increased 
business for the firm’s remedy and sidelines 
departments. Remedies, disinfectants, sprays, 


lime, and small items of hardware make up 
a logical complement to the Horton Feed 
store’s ever-growing feed business. 

The store is located on one of the busiest 
streets in Peekskill and has a convenient 
front-door loading platform and ample park- 
ing space. Two stories high, the building 
has service elevators running from the 
loading platform to the second story and 
to the basement. 

Mr. Horton was for many years a di- 
rector of the Eastern Federation of Feed 
Merchants and is still a very active mem- 
ber. “Cooperation with other feed dealers 
is essential to the betterment of the indus- 
try as a whole,” he declared. “We're all 
working for the same goal, and all of us 
agree that two basic principles should 
guide all our activities—quality and service.” 


. . . continues to be 


IOWA FEED CO. 


Only the Des Moines down town 
warehouse of lowa Feed Company 
has been sold. IFCO D2, IFLOK Ds, 
and other IFCO products including 
KELL-PHOS collodial calcium phos- 
phate will continue to be sold by our 
regular representatives. KELL-PHOS 
will be shipped as usual from our 
Kellogg Co. plant in Ocala, Fla. and 
ownership will remain the same. You 
will continue to be supplied with 
these products by the same courteous, 
cheerful personnel which has served 
you so faithfully in the past. Thanks 
for your past, present, and future 
business and accept our sincere wish 
for a Prosperous 1947. Let us help 
make it so. 


For IMMEDIATE DE- 
LIVERY on all these 
- - - KELL-PHOS, IFCO 
D., IFLOK D;---write, 
phone or wire to 


IOWA FEED COMPANY 


“Stormy” 


618-20 Des Moines Bldg., Des Moines 9, lowa 


YOUR D-PENDABLE SOURCE OF 
IFCO D, for all livestock 


y) IFLOK D, for all poultry 


KELL-PHOS (for phosphorous 
A and trace minerals) 


INVESTIGATE 


These Triple Tested Products 
IFCO D-2 for Animals 


The type of sunshine vitamins 
used to enrich many livestock, 
pet stock and human foods. Sup- 
plies 4,000,000 U.S.P. units Vita- 
min D per pound. Other potencies 
by special request. For D-fortify- 
ing hog, cattle feeds, calf meals, 
dog foods, etc. Write for new 
low prices. 


IFLOK D-3 for Poultry 


Forced growth, forced production 
demand year ‘round addition of 
dependable Vitamin D-3. Add it 
the simple, economical IFLOK 
D-3 way. Easy to add, low in cost 
per bag. Supplies 900,000 AOAC 
units per pound. Other potencies 
by special request. 


KELL-PHOS (Colloidal Calcium 


Phosphate) 
Minimum 50% B.P.C. guaranteed. 


Lloyd Larson Advertising 
Changes Agency Name 


Lloyd Larson €& Associates, Inc., is the 
new name for Lloyd Larson Advertising. 
Chicago, Ill., according to an announce- 
ment by Mr. Larson. John H. Stilwil! 
joined the agency Jan. 1 as vice presiden: 
and Ann E. Kerwin continues as secretary 
of the firm, copy chief, and account execu: 
tive, Mr. Larson said. 

Mr. Stilwill has been active in advertis- 
ing since his graduation from the Univer- 
sity of California in 1929. After two year: 
handling copy and publicity in the San 
Francisco office of Doremus & Co., he be 
came sales representative of Radio Station 
WNAX, Yankton, S. D. Later he served 
four years as promotion and program di- 
rector of WIRE, Indianapolis, Ind., a yea: 
as sales manager of KTSA, San Antonio. 
Tex., and joined WLS, Chicago, in 1937 
as writer, producer, and announcer. 

Mr. Stilwell served 28 months as a lieu- 
tenant in the navy in World War II and 
since his return from service was director 
of continuity for WLS. 


Froedtert Elevator Blaze 
Causes $2,375,000 Loss 


Fire caused a $2,375,000 loss at the 
Union Grain Elevator, Minneapolis, Minn., 
Dec. 11, Kurtis R. Froedtert, president of 
Froedtert Grain & Malting Co., Inc., Mil- 


—j waukee, Wis., which owns the elevator, 


has announced. The wooden elevator was 
valued at $375,000 and its contents $2, 
000,000. All losses were fully covered by 
insurance, Mr. Froedtert said. 

The blaze completely destroyed a wooden 
elevator containing elevator machinery and 
about 1,000,000 bushels of barley. Adjoin- 
ing concrete storage tanks which have a 
capacity of 1,500,000 bushels were prac- 
tically undamaged. 

Production at Froedtert plants in Mil- 
waukee, Detroit, Mich., and Winona, Minn., 
is not affected by the fire, Mr. Froedtert 
said. Through the efforts of the firm's pur- 
chasing department and the cooperation of 
the grain industry, commitments to replace 
all the barley which burned were obtained 
on the day of the fire, the company said. 


Augustine and Hinck Form 
Business Partnership 


F. F. (Pete) Augustine has purchased a 
half interest in the Hinck Mills, Corning, 
Iowa, and the firm’s name has been changed 
to Red Star Mills, John Hinck, Mr. Au- 
gustine’s partner and chairman of the retail 
feed committee of the Grain & Feed Dealers 
National association, has announced. There 
will be no changes in the firm’s business 
policies, according to Mr. Hinck. 


@ FRANK WOLF, Wichita Falls, Tex., 
feed and grain dealer, has been elected 
president of the Wichita Falls chamber of 
commerce for 1947. 


@ MAXWELL FEED MILLS, Maxwell, 
N. Mex., has been incorporated by Wilfred 
Cram, John S- Sheritt, jr., and Roy David- 
son. 
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Norby Named President of 
Toledo Board of Trade 


Duane L. Norby, Cargill, Inc., was elected 
president of the Toledo board of trade at 
the organization’s election held Jan. 6, A. E. 
Schultz, secretary of the board, has an- 
nounced. Mr. Norby has been associated 


DUANE L. NORBY 


with Cargill for 26 years and is manager 
of the firm's elevator at Maumee, Ohio, a 
suburb of Toledo. He succeeds Paul At- 
kinson, Norris Grain Co., who served two 
terms as president. 

L. J. Schuster, L. J. Schuster Grain Co., 
was elected first vice president; P. A. Kier, 
National Milling Co., second vice president; 
and P. M. Barnes, treasurer. Mr. Schultz 
was re-elected to his 16th term as secretary. 


Mutual Feed Group to Hold 


Convention at Buffalo 
The Mutual Millers & Feed Dealers asso- 


ciation will hold its mid-winter convention 
at Hotel Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 7, 
according to an announcement by Gustavus 
A. Bentley, Jamestown, N. Y., secretary- 
treasurer of the organization. The meeting 
is expected to draw a large attendance and 
several outstanding industry members will 
speak, Mr. Bentley said. 

Officers of the association are: Howard 
Fiske, Falconer, N. Y., president; Clarence 
Andrews, Jamestown, N. Y., vice president; 
and Mr. Bentley, secretary-treasurer. Mem- 
bers of the board of directors include: Sher- 
man Shadle, Forestville, N. Y.; Walter Sib- 
ley, Cuba, N. Y.; Graydon Williams, West 
Valley, N. Y.; Scott Gray, Franklinville, 
N. Y.; Roy Gravink, Clymer, N. Y.; and 
Lawrence Mann, South Dayton, N. Y. 


e 

@ H. T. BIBB & CO., Fort Worth, Tex., 
are planning construction of a new feed 
mill and warehouse. 


@ INDIANA GRAIN COOPERATIVE, 
Inc., Louisville, Ky., is planning construc- 
tion of a new 450,000 bushel grain elevator. 
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@ For protein quality. mineral 

balance, milk sugar and all the water- 
soluble vitamins — for palatability 

and feeding results — nothing takes ‘ 
the place of dry skim or buttermilk. 

It pays to use milk in vital feeds 

where complete nutrition is 


so important. 


Consult our Feed Service 


MERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, INC 


221 N. LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 


FEED GRAINS . . . FOR THE FEED TRADE 


MULLIN &DILLON CO. 


Reliable Grain Merchants 


Main Offices — Minneapolis 
Telephone Main 3384 
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Depend Upon WERTHEN 
for Emergency SERVICE 


FEED MANUFACTURERS. 
faced with the problem of 
constantly shifting formulas 
and consequently changed 
guarantees as to ingredients 
and analysis, will find... 


Werthan's sudden emergency 
service is made to order to 
help them meet their packag- 
ing requirements without de- 
laying the flow of feed for 

- food to the farms and feeding 
lots. 


Ask Werthan specialists for 
suggestions as to redesigning 
your bags for "duration label- 
ing." 


Depend upon Werthan for 
sudden shipments of bags, 
with or without changes in 
design, whenever you are 
faced with any packaging 
emergency. 


Werthan pledges the full co- 
operation of its entire organ- 
ization to help the feed indus- 
try meet its post-war obliga- 
tions. 


WERTHAN BAG CORP. 


Sth Ave. and Howard St. 
NASHVILLE ° TENN. 


—In the Mill 


the crude oil production is owned by British interests, but wi 
have a considerable stake in the output. The controversy involves 
both Britain and the United States because Russia, too, claim« 
some right to these fields through agreements with the Tehran 
government. As yet Russia is not pressing the point but she feels 
that the Anglo-American agreement is creating a bad _ politica! 
situation. This is a situation that will demand increased attentio: 
by the state department. We may be compelled later to send ou 
troops to protect those supply lines and that could mean war. 


SPEAKER JOE MARTIN—THE MAN 

He is not the flashy type of individual. He is not brilliant i: 
the sense that he is Phi Beta Kappa material. But he is a plain- 
spoken man with a native intuition for understanding the averag, 
man and what he wants. Sam Rayburn, former speaker, describe: 
him as a man of great integrity, demonstrated ability, and a good 
heart. He is kindly and considerate and harsh words find no place 
in his vocabulary. One of the Washington newspapers said edi- 
torially, “that he is a nonstuffy, nonsmoking, nondrinking bachelor 
—a solid personality, but a very genial and informal one.” S 
here you have a picture of the man who has risen to the second 
most powerful position in this country by dint of hard, steady 
application to his job since 1924. Truly he is the average mar. 


(Continued from page 25) 


DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE IN TROUBLE 

Henry A. Rathbun and three members of the league, a coopera: 
tive organization, are charged, in a criminal information, with 
manipulation of butter on the New York Mercantile exchange. 
The information or charge grows out of a drop of 10 cents « 
pound in the wholesale price of butter, late last month. The gov- 
ernment alleges that the manipulation occurred over a five-day 
period in December in violation of the provisions of the com- 
modity exchange act. Some-members of congress are watching 
this situation. Legislation may be necessary to correct the alleged 
abuses. 


GOING DOWN 

There is every indication that we are beginning to approach 
a normal economy. The economists are not agreed as to the 
possibility of a recession, or its extent, if any, but there seems 
to be unanimity that as production increases prices will go down. 
We have not begun to hit a normal production level but should 
reach it in early fall. Real estate men say they have about entered 
a buyers’ market and that’s indicative of a change. Last week 
the Ford Motor Co. said that automobile prices will go down in 
1947, without a cut in wages. Surely, that is good news, too. 
Reports reach Washington also that the price of used cars is om 
the skids after reaching an unreasonable and abnormal ceiling, 
and butter will drop 20 cents a pound at wholesale within the 
next five months according to the Chicago Mercantile exchange. 


THE FAR EAST SITUATION 

The state department is not talking out loud about the Dairen 
incident. Fact is, however, that Soviet action is “absolutely in 
violation of our “open-door™ policy, which has prevailed for more 
than 40 years. We seem bent on appeasing Russia in the Pacific 
and there is the belief in congress among members of the house 
committee on foreign affairs, that some unmentioned agreements 
may exist for this change in policy. On the other hand, we have 
been sharply critical of the nationalist government in China whose 
duty it is to maintain free access to ports in China and Man- 
churia. This is a situation that remands investigation. I believe 
congress will do it. 


H. R. NO. 1—THE KNUTSON TAX BILL 

Harold Knutson, chairman of the house committee on ways 
and means, has the honor of introducing the first house bill in 
the 80th congress. It is a tax measure proposing to effect a 20 
per cent reduction “across the board.” Individuals who are au- 
thorized to make a flat 5 per cent reduction would be granted 
a 24 per cent deduction effective Jan. 1, 1947. The 20 per cent 
cut applies on the remaining 95 per cent and works out something 
like this: 20 per cent of 95 per cent is 19 per cent, then the 5 
per cent is added making a net reduction of 24 per cent. And, in 
addition, there would be a $500 increase in tax exemption for 


every person over 65 years of age. This bill faces a stormy voyage. 
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DEHYDRATED 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Distributors For 


Minnesota, North Dakota 
South Dakota and 
Northern Wisconsin 


ALSO DISTRIBUTORS OF 
STALEY'S “The Pioneer” 
NOPCO 
ARMOUR'S :::.;. 
PACIFIC MOLASSES Co’s. 


Cane Blackstrap Molasses 


MANAMAR 
OMALASS 


WRITE TO 


MANEY BROTHERS © 
(MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


VA Leader {or 
PURITY... 
DEPENDABILITY 


“It Pays you to SPECIFY 
L. by 
CALCIUM CARBONATE 


You'll agree, Alden Calcium Car- 
bonate mixes better, gives you 
better results. Noted for its excel- 
lent quality. In Alden territory, 
most mixers of quality feeds insist 
on Alden. They know it’s made 
tight. Nationally known inde- 
pendent laboratory tests prove 


x 
Alden’s uniform purity over a 
|| The W. J. Small Sales Co. 


Fairfax District 
IOWA LIMESTONE COMPANY KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 


Des Moines, lowa 
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— Gordon 


(Continued from page 15) 


the need for any change in feeding methods 
in order to solve a problem that is directly 
affecting the pocketbook of the customer. 
Feed requirements and feeding methods will 
vary with housing conditions, with pasture, 
or range, and with the physical conditions 
of the animals or poultry. 

The necessity of being a good counselor 
on feeding applies equally with all livestock 
and poultry. Mis-information can cause a 
great loss in income. We can continue sell- 
ing our customers only as long as our cus- 
tomers make a profit on their product. Any 
assistance. from us towards that end is most 
certainly insuring the future of our business. 

There are many other problems confront- 
ing our customers on which we can be of 
valuable service. Some of them are housing, 
ventilation, and general care and manage- 
ment. One of the housing problems we are 
experiencing now with poultry raisers is 


overcrowding the brooder house, and the 
lack of enough housing space for the grow- 
ing stock on range. There is just one an- 
swer to this problem and that is to encour- 
age the use of range shelters after the birds 
are large enough to separate the cockerels 
from the pullets and to get along without 
heat. It is true that materials are difficult 
to find now but it does not require much 
material to build a usable summer shelter. 
The plans are readily available through the 
bulletin section of Iowa State’ college. 

These same general care and manage- 
ment problems exist in the handling of all 
livestock on the farm, and any information 
or assistance that we may give our custo- 
mers will prove most profitable to them 
and to ourselves. 

Another very important problem today 
in poultry raising is the improvement in 
the quality of the product produced and 
the proper marketing of those products. 
Perhaps we might suggest to our customers 
the possibility of increasing his net income 
by producing a better quality product. Good 


"So this is why my new electric stove hasn't arrived!" 


poultry raisers prefer selling eggs on a 
grade. Most certainly all producers should 
receive compensation for any extra quality. 


We can help our poultry feed customers 
indirectly by contributing to the educational 
program of the Poultry & Egg National 
Board, whose job and purpose it is to pro- 
mote the uses of poultry and eggs to “Mrs. 
Housewife”. This organization is now sup- 
plying newspapers, magazines, and radio 
stations with recipes and informative ma- 
terial on the use of poultry and eggs in 
the diet. If all the space given to this mate: 
rial was paid for at advertising rates, it 
would cost the industry close to one mil- 
lion dollars. The only cost that we have is 
the maintenance of a staff to prepare this 
material and keep it available. However, 
it is financed by voluntary contributions 
from the poultry and allied industries. No 
doubt many of you have already con- 
tributed towards this worthy program. 


The disease problem is still another ma- 
jor problem that needs much attention. We 
are not technically trained to diagnose dis- 
eases and prescribe control measures. How- 
ever, there are many angles in connection 
with losses from disease that we most cer- 
tainly can recognize and offer some solution 
for. Sanitation is of utmost importance in 
controlling disease losses. Raising chicks on 
clean ground, keeping the young stock 
separate from the old birds even after they 
have been housed for the fall and winter, 
the control of lice and mites and worms, are 
all common everyday problems that actu- 
ally exist in your community and most cer- 
tainly are conditions that you and I can 
easily recognize and offer some methods of 
improvement. For more serious outbreaks of 
disease or losses from disease a trained 
technician should be consulted. 


A recent project of the poultry division 
of our Iowa extension service to promote 
county organizations consisting of hatch- 
erymen, and other handlers of poultry sup- 
plies certainly has merit and justifies our 
support. It is planned that by cooperative 
effort of this group, certain problems ex- 
isting in that particular area can be dis- 
cussed and some definite plans made to cope 
with the problem. This group effort makes 
it possible for all allied interests to be talk- 
ing the same language and to make uniform 
recommendations. This project should prove 
very beneficial and should be encouraged. 


In summarizing what I have attempted 
to say so far, may I repeat, “The best and 
most valuable service is to be a good coun- 
selor.” Be sure you know the correct an- 
swers, or do not give advice. Be on the 
lookout for your local problems. Seek the 
correct solution even if it requires the help 
of other allied groups in your community. 
At all times, remember that your customer 
can and will continue to be a customer only 
as long as he can make a profit on the 
products he purchases from you. Honest 
and sincere cooperation between the busi- 
nessman and the customer welds a com- 
munity together and assures a more pros’ 
perous future for all. 

o— 

@ MERRILLAN FEED MILL, Black River 
Falls, Wis., has been purchased by Vernon 
Knecht, John McGillis, and Fenley Kidd ot 
Eau Claire. 
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Joins Good-Rich Mills 


RUSSELL ESHELMAN 


Russell H. Eshelman, Parma, Ohio, has 
been appointed head of its newly formed 
nutrition and research department by Good- 
Rich Feed Mills, a division of Goodrich 
Bros. Co., Winchester, Ind., according to 
an announcement by the firm. Mr. Eshel- 
man has been associated with a large mid- 
western feed manufacturer for the past nine 
years and for the past five years has directed 
all its nutrition and research operations. 


Drackett Named President 


Of Cincinnati Board 


Roger Drackett, Drackett Co., has been 
elected president of the Cincinnati board of 
trade, according to an announcement by 
the organization. H. A. McCord, Coopera- 
tive Mills, Inc., was elected first vice presi- 
dent; Robert Lee Early, Early & Daniels 
Co., second vice president; Elmer H. Heile, 
Cincinnati Grain & Hay Co., secretary; and 
L. R. Rodenberg, National Distillers Pro- 
ducts Corp., treasurer. 

Elected to three-year terms as directors 
were: A. E. Lippelman, Ubiko Milling Co.; 
Henry Nagel, Henry Nagel & Son; and 
Messrs. Early and Heile. William J. Fed- 
ders, J. H. Fedders Sons, was elected to a 
two-year term on the board of directors. 


Plan Increased Exports of 
Stonemo Poultry Grit 


The Stone Mountain Grit Co., Lithonia, 
Ga., has launched a new export program 
for Stonemo granite poultry grit through 
the Agricultural Company of Pan America, 
which has offices at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
and Guilford, Conn. Charles L. Davidson, 
president of the grit manufacturing com- 
pany, has reported a ready market for 
Stonemo in South America. Walter Bishop, 
Guilford, Conn., is North American rep- 
eet for the South American export 

rm. 
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OYSTER SHELL 
MEAL and FLOUR 


99 25/100 PURE CALCIUM CARBONATE 


FOR YOUR 
MASH FEED 


FOR YOUR 
MASH FEED 


Used by many manufacturers of the Nation's Quality 
Feeds. 


We can make prompt shipment of straight cars of 
meal and flour. 


If you cannot use a straight car of meal or flour, 
iy not include some in your next carload of medium 


chick size PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell? 


OYSTER SHELL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


New Rochelle, N. Y. e Morgan City, La. ® St. Louis, Mo. 


THE COMPLETE LINE... 


Tonnage builders profitable 
specialties priced to win your 
market, built to hold it........ 


VITALITY MILLS INGC., Board of trade, Chicago 4, Ill 


Manufacturers of famous VITALITY 
Poultry, Turkey, Hog, Dairy and 
Livestock Feeds. 


4 
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IT TAKES FEED TO PRODUCE FOOD 


Our business is milling grain ingredients 
for formula feeds. We offer a wide variety 
of products giving you a mixed car assort- 
ment not available from any other mill. 


FRUEN MILLING CO. 
MILLERS TO THE FEED TRADE 


Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn. 


We Save You Money 


When you employ us, our skill, ex- 
perience and buying power safeguards 
your interest. Before building or remod- 
eling, find out what we can do for you. 
Costs nothing. Write today. 


E. IBBERSON COMPANY 


| Engineers and Contractors Minneapolis, Minn 


no second 
helpings 


WE'RE BACK TO RATIONING OILMEALS... 


A LITTLE FOR YOU EVERYTIME YOU SEND 
YOUR TRUCK IN. 


PEANUT MEAL, SOYBEAN MEAL, LINSEED MEAL, GLUTEN 
FEED, CORN GERM MEAL, GLUTEN MEAL, BREWERS 
GRAINS, MALT SPROUTS, DISTILLERS DRIED SOLUBLES, 
SKIMMILK AND BUTTERMILK POWDER, MILLFEED. 


GOOD STOCKS RIGHT NOW OF: 


CALF MANNA, LAB MIX, CONDENSED BUTTERMILK, 
CALCIUM CARBONATE, GRANITE GRIT, SANI-FLOR 
LITTER, DEHYDRATED PEAVINE AND SOYAVINE MEAL, 
DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL, CODLIVEROIL CONCEN- 
TRATE, REGROUND OATFEED, DAIRY FEED, COLLOIDAL 
PHOSPHATE, FOX AND MINK FEEDS, DOG RATIONS, 
KILLER-DILLER RAT & MOUSE EXTERMINATOR, AND 
43 OTHER COMMODITIES. 


FEED SUPPLIES, INC. 


3328 W. Cameron Ave. 
NORTH MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


THE TRUTH 


@ More and more feed mixers are using 
REX Wheat Germ Oil in breeding 
rations. | 

@ More and more breeders are using 
REX Wheat Germ Oil in breeding 
live stock. 

@ More and more Veterinarians are 
recommending REX Wheat Germ Oil 
in correcting breeding disorders. 

@ Year after year, after year the TRUTH 


is being proved by experience. 


ny feed mixer desiring to make a trial 
REX Wheat Germ Oil in a controlled 
experiment can have sufficient oil, wi 
out charge, for such a test. 


Vio Bin Corporation 


Monticello, Ilinois 
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Pork Production Slumping 


Government Goals Won’‘t Be Reached 


The nation’s 1947 pork production will 
not reach the 58,000,000 head figure re- 
commended by the government, a spring 
pig forecast by the department of agricul- 
ture has reported. The new crop is esti- 
mated at 53,000,000 head, an increase of 
only 1 per cent over the 1946 spring crop 
of 52,574,000. 

Crops for the 1935-44 period averaged 
49,941,000 head. The 1946 fall crop is 
estimated at 30,627,000 head, based on a 
survey of 120,000 farmers made with the 
cooperation of rural mail carriers. The 1945 
fall crop was 34,593,000 head and the 10- 
year average was 32,199,000 head. 

The combined total of 1946 spring and 
fall crops is 83,201,000 head compared with 
86,782,000 in 1945 and a 10-year average 
of 82,140,000. The 1943 crop was the larg- 
est on record, 121,706,000 head. Pig pro- 
duction in 1946 fell off largely because of 
grain shortages prior to the harvesting of 
the record corn crop. , 

The number of sows farrowing in the 
fall of 1946 was estimated at 4,725,000 
head, compared with 5,426,000 in 1945 and 
a 10-year average of 5,112,000. The aver- 
age number of pigs per litter in 1946 was 
6.48 compared with 6.38 in fall of 1945 
and a 10-year mark of 6.28. 

The departmental survey indicated about 


“Markets 


reaures 


8,626,000 sows will farrow in the spring 
compared with 8,137,000 this year. The 
regional changes in production are as fol- 
lows: 

North Atlantic up 2 per cent, East North 
Central up 6 per cent, West North Central 
up 9 per cent, South Atlantic up 6 per cent, 
South Central down 2 per cent, and West 
down 2 per cent. 

Farmers’ reports indicated 4 per cent 
fewer hogs over six months old than a 
year earlier, the figure including brood 
sows. 

These are the total 1946 pig production 
figures, as reported by the department of 
agriculture compared with 1945 figures: 
Pennsylvania 483,900 and 515,000; Ohio 
2,325,000 and 2,464,000; Indiana 3,072,000 
and 3,260,000; Illinois 3,303,000 and 3, 
690,000; Michigan 581,000 and 654,000; 
Wisconsin 985,000 and 1,155,000. 

Minnesota 1,250,000 and _ 1,694,000; 
Iowa 4,111,000 and 4,923,000; Missouri 
2,438,000 and 2,580,000; South Dakota 
271,000 and 417,000; Nebraska -'740,000 
and 1,104,000; Kansas 667,000 and 902,- 
000; Kentucky 816,000 and 898,000; Okla- 
homa 510,000 and 742,000; Texas 976,000 
and 1,230,000; California 313,000 and 
353,000. 

Virginia 580,000 and 543,000; North 


S@% shore 
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for those who buy only ed 
dependable 


0&M 


SEED CORN 
SEED OATS 


Specializing in the finest 
varieties since 1912. 


Write for catalog and prices 
on any quantity from a bushel 
to a car load. 


THE O&M SEED COMPANY 


— Growers — 


Green Springs, Ohio 


Carolina 640,000 and 602,000; South Caro- 
lina 486,000 and 448,000; Georgia 1,092,- 
000 and 998,000; Florida 426,000 and 
424,000; Tennessee 832,000 and 819,000; 
Alabama 673,000 and 696,000; Mississippi 
522,000 and 487,000; Arkansas 608,000 
and 611,000 and Louisiana 445,000 and 
524,000. 


@ VICTOR OCHS, Russell, Kan., is plan- 
ning to construct a 100,000 bushel grain 
elevator at Sharon Springs. 


@ WILLIAM MONROE, Eldora, Iowa, 
has purchased Joe B. Smith’s feed and pro- 
duce business. 


@ TABOR GRAIN & FEED CO., Lake 
Fork, Ill., has purchased the Lake Fork 
Farmers Elevator from Clyde Febus. 


. Here’s the 
modern way to help keep rats 
and mice under control. Sim- 
ply pour a little Killer-Diller 
in shallow containers, Place in 
known rat runways. The sweet odor 
attracts; the poison does the work. 
There’s no mixing . . . no muss 
or fuss. Use it on your premises 
— sell it to your customers. 
Retails at $8.00 per gallon. 
Write for dealer 
proposition. 


KILLER-DILLER CORP. 


741 NORTH MILWAUKEE STREET 
MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN 
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— Experienced 


(Continued from page 78} 


pay cash and haul their supplies away in 
their own trucks are really considerable.” 
For farmers who must have their purchases 
delivered, the Schmids operate two fast de- 
livery trucks. But when purchases are de- 
livered, the farmers are requested to pay 
the driver. 

“We handle quality feeds because we use 
quality ingredients in their manufacture,” 
Phil Schmid asserted. “Some of our sup- 
pliers are Cargill, Wilber Feed Co., Jesse C. 
Stewart Co., A. E. Staley, and the Corn 
Products Refining Co. We know we can 
count on these concerns for high grade 
ingredients.” 


MIXERS! 


Save on feed costs with 


RYDE’S 
MELKCENTRATE 


32% protein dried milk alternate 


Units of Riboflavin 
exceed that of 
dried milk. Con- 
tains specially pro- 
cessed healthy ani- 
mal blood meal. 
Over 50%, of pro- 
animal origin. 


tein in product is of 


Melkcentrate replaces Dried 
Milk products at big savings 
in cost! 


@ WILL NOT CAKE OR 
HARDEN 


@ REPLACE DRIED MILKS 
POUND FOR POUND 


RYDE & COMPANY 
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5425 W. Roosevelt Rd. Chicago 50, Ill. 


When farmers pay for their feed at the 
time of purchase and truck it away them- 
selves, they earn a profitable saving. “This 
saving amounts to about 10 cents per hun- 
dred in scratch feed purchased in lots of 
500 pounds,” F. J. Schmid explained. “That 
means it is really worth the customer's 
while to pay cash and haul away his feed.” 
The daily average number of customers who 
buy on a cash-and-carry basis is 125. 

“We're really proud of our closely knit 
organization,” the Schmids declared. “Our 
employes are experienced, trustworthy, and 
valuable members of the Nickel Plate Mills. 
By keeping them happy we keep our cus- 
tomers happy and when our customers are 
happy they buy more and keep us happy. 
So happiness for all of us is really based 
on a policy of square-dealing with our cus- 
tomers and our staff.” 


PERCY KENT BAG CO., INC. 


. KANSAS CITY NEW YORK 


Swift and Co. Transfers 
Hendrick and Krueger 


Robert J. Hendrick, sales manager of the 
Swift & Co. soybean oil mill at Fostoria, 
Ohio, has been transferred to the firm’s 
Champaign, Ill., plant where he will serve 
in a similar capacity, P. M. Jarvis, vice 
president of the company, has announced. 


R. J. Hendrick 


Norris Krueger 


Norris F. Krueger, Chicago, Ill., has been 
transferred to the sales department at Fos- 
toria. 

Mr. Hendrick succeeds W. W. Froom 
who resigned recently to join I. H. French 
and Co., grain brokers at Champaign. 
He joined Swift 12 years ago and served 
at the firm’s oil plants at Champaign and 
Des Moines, Iowa, before being transferred 
to Fostoria in 1940. 

Mr. Krueger joined the company after 
graduation from DePauw university and 
served three years in the army air forces in 
World War II. After his release from serv- 
ice, he joined the oil mill department in 
Swift & Co.’s general offices in Chicago. 


Craig Elevator Co. Buys 
0. B. Hall Feed Mill 


Craig Elevator Co., Webberville, Mich., 
has purchased the O. B. Hall Mill at Fowl- 
ersville, according to an announcement by 
Charles F. Craig of the purchasing firm. 
Kenneth A. Tannar, Mr. Craig’s partner, 
will operate the Fowlersville plant while Mr. 
Craig and Marion E. Craig will continue to 
operate the Webberville elevator. 

Mr. Tannar served four years in the army 
in World War II and was stationed both in 
Australia and New Guinea and in the 
European theater of operations. Since his 
discharge he has completed the Smith- 
Hughes agricultural course at Michigan 
State college. Mr. Tannar became a partner 
in the Craig Elevator Co. in July, 1946. 

The Craigs acquired the Webberville ele- 
vator from Charles Cool & Son in July, 
1944. Previously Mr. Craig traveled 
throughout Michigan as a representative for 
A. K. Zinn & Co., feed manufacturing firm 
of Battle Creek. 


HAROLD HICKS DIES 

Harold H. Hicks, 62, vice president and 
general manager of the Stratton Grain Co.. 
Milwaukee, Wis., died Dec. 31. Mr. Hicks 
had been associated with the firm for 24 
years and was a member and past president 
of the Milwaukee Grain exchange. He is 
survived by his widow and one son, Clifford 


J. Hicks. 
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Kasco Mills Sales Manager Retires 


WARREN B, LAMBERT 


C. J. LaFleur has retired as sales manager 
of Kasco Mills, Waverly, N. Y., after 25 
years in that position, the firm has an- 
nounced. Mr. LaFleur has been active in 
the feed business for 43 years and joined 
Kasco in 1920. 

He began his activities in the feed in- 
dustry in 1903, selling beet pulp for the 
Owosso Sugar Co. in Michigan and joined 
the Larro Milling Co. in 1912. In 1916 


Cc. J. LA FLEUR 


Mr. LaFleur was promoted to sales manager 
of the organization and served in that capa- 
city until he resigned to join Kasco. 

Warren B. Lambert, formerly Mr. La- 
Fleur’s assistant, has been promoted to sales 
manager. He joined Kasco in 1938 as a 
territory sales representative and subse- 
quently was promoted to credit manager 
and assistant to the sales manager. 


MILL AND ELEVATOR EQUIPMENT 
Our Service Includes 
Dust Siw Feed Hoppers 
Malt Cleaners Elevator Casings 
Reels, Bins, Tanks Elevator Legging 
Spark Choke Damper Elevator Heads 
Fire and Dust-Proof Elevators 
Conveyors and Fittings 
General Sheet Metal Work 
Building Special Machinery 
L. BURMEISTER COMPANY 
4535 W. MITCHELL STREET 
MILWAUKEE 14, WIS. 
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BOSTON 
HANcock 3115 


Chamber of Commerce 


BUFFALO 
MAdison 2323 


3832 Bd. of Trade 


CHICAGO 
WABash 7322 


501 Grain Exch. 
OMAHA 
HArney 1011 


920 Phoenix Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
MAin 5587 
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— Quality 


(Continued from page 17) 


we realize that when we stop progressing 
we will begin to backslide, and when we 
backslide our profits will decrease.” His 
visits to farms often net many valuable bits 
of information which Mr. Russell passes 
on to other customers in his direct mail 
letters. 

“We work closely with the local AAA 
office and the local experiment station,” 
Mr. Russell said. “They can help us with 
problems which we aren't able to answer, 
and they often give us names for our mail- 
ing list. We've found that feed dealers have 
a lot to gain and nothing to lose by co- 
operating with local government agencies.” 

Mr. Russell's future aim is for a complete 
one-stop farm supply store. His several lines 
of nationally-advertised feeds, modern cus 


tom mixing department, farm machinery 
department, and full line of remedies make 
the Beeville Feed & Seed Co. a favorite 
shopping center for farmers and ranchers 
of south central Texas. 
@ FARMERS MILLING & ELEVATOR 
Co., Palmyra, Wis., has been incorporated 
by W. F. Sinn, Leslie A. Peckham, and 
Harrison L. Cady. 
@ OSCAR DENDY, Boaz, Ala., has pur- 
chased the Boaz Feed & Grocery store. 
@ STANLEY KOLLAR, Camden, Mich., 
is moving the Camden Mill to the new 
building which he constructed recently. 
@ CONSUMERS CO-OP ASSOCIA- 
tion, Eagle Grove, Iowa, is planning con- 
struction of a $100,000 rendering plant for 
the production of meat scraps. 


White's 


dependable fortifiers 
for quality feeds 


JS Lb 
) yess, CLO-TRATE “400” CLO-TRATE 
Cod Liver Oil With ” 
Riboflavin Supplements. ViteminsAandD D 


NEWARK 7 


All White’s vitamin products are tested Chemically, Phys- 
ically and Biologically to insure utmost dependability. 


White Laboratories, Jue. 


NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 


PREMIER PEAT MOSS CORP. 535 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Salsbury Laboratories Plan 
Three Training Schools 


Three five-day dealer training schools are 
being held during January and another is 
scheduled for early February by Dr. Sals- 
bury’s Laboratories, Charles City, Iowa, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Dr. J. E. 
Salsbury, president of the firm. Dates for 
the schools are: Jan. 6-10, Jan. 13-17, Jan. 
27-31, and Feb. 3-7. 

Dr. Hugh Lightbody, director of the 
Dr. Salsbury’s educational department, will 
supervise the schools which will study poul- 
try diseases, sanitation, flock management, 
and other important subjects. Lectures by 
staff members and student participation fea- 
tures are included in the 40-hour curricu- 
lum. 

More than 500 students from 26 states, 
Canada, and Mexico attended the 11 dealer 
training schools held during the summer 
and fall of 1946. Dealers who wish to enroll 
in one of the current courses should write 
the educational department, Dr. Salsbury’s 
Laboratories, Charles City, Iowa. 


@ SNOVER GRAIN CO., Bad Axe, Mich., 
has purchased the idle Palms Elevator and 
will re-open it. 


@ LOUIS SMITHBERGER, Stanton, Neb.. 
has opened the Smithberger Grain Co. 


@ H. W. SKINNER GRAIN CO., Medi- 
cine Lodge, Kan., recently constructed a 
new warehouse and office building. 


Vee 
PURINA 
FRANCHISE 


HUB OF A PROFITABLE 
FARM SUPPLY BUSINESS 


Many Purina Dealers are 
serving more customers bet- 
ter and reaping far bigger 
profits by becoming Purina 
farm supply centers. They’re 
selling Purina Chows plus 
Purina Sanitation Products 
and Farm Supplies. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
ST.LOUIS 2, MO. 
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Prominent leaders of the American Dehydrators association are shown above at Wichita, 
Kan., where they recently addressed one of a series of four regional meetings sponsored 
by the organization. The other meetings were held at Memphis, Tenn., Lexington, Neb., 
and Fremont, Neb. Left to right are: N. B. Waldo, El Reno, Okla., association director; 
Roger P. Johnson, Independence, Kan., another director; President W. J. Small, Neodesha, 
Kan.; and Paul ljams, head of the feed inspection department of the Kansas department of 


agriculture and president of the Association of American Feed Control Officials. 


Save money and extend your 
production with dependably 
uniform Florida High-Protein 
Cane Molasses which offers 
you these big advantages: 


1 Exceptionally high in amides and 

* amino acids and with approximately 
three times as much crude protein as 
average cane molasses. 


2 Rich and well balanced content of 

" Vitamins B,, B, and B, as well as 
Vitamins C, E (fertility factor), H 
(Biotin), P-P (Niacin), and Pantothenic 
Acid. 


3 High content of digestible carbo- 
* hydrates in form of various sugars 

and polysaccharides, including the very 

nutritious pectin and soluble gums. 


(nquiries \NITED STATES SUGAR CORPORAT 


CLEWISTON, FLORIDA 


Solicited 
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Organic soils 
the Everglades. 


4 Many minerals and elements essen- 

* tial to animal health including iron, 
calcium, phosphorus, magnesium, potas- 
sium, sodium, chlorine, sulphur, manga- 
nese, aluminum and copper. 


5 Uniformly high quality, plus other 

"advantages of dealing direct with 
producer as we market only our own 
production, 


5 Ideally located to serve customers 
"in the Southeastern territory. 


TION 


@ DON J. MOORE, Harbor Springs, 
Mich., has purchased the local branch of 
the Hankey Milling Co. from L. W. Han- 
key of Petoskey. 


@ R. W. STERRETT, Great Bend, Kan., 
has purchased Lewis McKay’s feed business 
at Dighton. 
GRAIN CHEMIST RETIRES 

V. A. Shiple, Toledo, Ohio, has retired 
as chief chemist of the National Milling 
Co. after 26 years of service, the firm has 
announced. Mr. Shiple, in association with 
E. G. Bayfield now of Standard Mills, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., helped build the research 
laboratory into one of the largest in the 
nation. Joseph Zvanevec has been appointed 
to succeed him. 


HYBRIDS 


LEADING FARM PAPERS 
TELL THE STORY OF 


WISCONSIN 
HYBRIDS 


“THE CORN THAT KEEPS’”’ 


This year an even greater adverusing 
campaign is telling your customers 
about the advantages of Wisconsin Hy- 
brids. Powerful 2-color ads are appear- 
ing in Wisconsin Agriculturist and 
Farmer, The Farmer, Dakota Farmer, 
Michigan Farmer, Pennsylvania Farmer, 
Prairie Farmer, Rural New Yorker, 
Wallaces Farmer. 


"Brother they Sune de look 
for the BIG RED W” 
Pe Yes, indeed, growers look 


for this mark of Wiscon- 
Aw? sin hybrids. They know 


they produce more bushels 

of corn per acre — corn 
with solid ears, small cobs and deep 
kernels — corn that keeps perfectly 
through the winter. It’s corn in the 
crib that counts with them. That’s why 
they prefer Wisconsin Hybrids. Your 
customers want these better hybrids. 
It will pay you to have them, 


SEND FOR GROWER’S LIST 


WISCONSIN AGRICULTURAL 
EXPERIMENT ASSOCIATION 


Agronomy Building, Madison 6, Wisconsin 


Address Regional Dehydr ators’ Meetings ia 
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-Miore Milk for 


the Market 


—Better Calves 
in the herd” 


That is what every good dairyman is 
striving for, and 


WISCONSIN 
CALF MEAL 


helps him do that very thing. At present profit- 
able milk prices it is easy for you to interest your 
customers in raising their calves the WISCON- 
SIN WAY. Instead of being just a side line you 
can make your calf meal business a profitable 
leader by featuring Wisconsin Calf Meal. 


NORTHERN MILLING CO. 


WAUSAU WISCONSIN 


Gold is where 
you tind it? 


LIKEWISE, NOWA-DAYS, SCARCE FEED INGREDIENTS 
POP UP AT THE MOST UNEXPECTED PLACES. SO BE 
SURE TO KEEP YOUR INQUIRIES IN FRONT OF US. 


Alfalfa Chops with 25% Molasses Added 
Molasses Dairy Feeds 
Dehydrated Peavine Meal 
Hominy Feed 
Wasco Corn Feed 
Malt Sprouts 
Brewers Grains 


Ground Durum Wheat 
Pulverized Oats 
Reground Oatfeed 


La Budde Feed & Grain Co. 


AT MILWAUKEE 


Call on DAY for All 
Sheet Metal Work 


DAY has complete facilities, most modern 
equipment and long engineering experi- 
ence for efficient and economical pro- 
duction of Dust Control Systems, Dual- 
Clone Dust Collectors, Bins, Hoppers, 
Tanks, Metal Spouting, Leg Boots, Heads 
and Casings, Exhaust Fans and other 
equipment. 


WRITE US ABOUT YOUR NEEDS 


3 PLANTS for SERVICE and SAVINGS to YOU 


In MINNESOTA — Home Office and Plant 
818 THIRD AVENUE N. E., MINNEAPOLIS 13 


In MISSOURI— 1820 Harrison St., Kansas City 8 
In CANADA—Ft. William, Ont., P. O. Box 70 


“I don’t know— it’s some idea the 
boss picked up in Switzerland!” 


SIZES 
Chick-Pullet-Hen 


BAGS 
25-50-80-100 Ibs. 
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Mathieson Alkali Elects 
Two New Vice Presidents 


Election of two new vice presidents by 
the board of directors of the Mathieson 
Alkali Works, Inc., New York, N. Y., has 
been announced by George W. Dolan, 
president of the firm. D. W. Drummond is 
now vice president-general manager of sales 


D. W. Drummond 


A. T. Bennett 


and Arthur T. Bennett is vice president- 
general manager of operations. 

Mr. Drummond has been associated with 
the company since 1938 when he became 
assistant sales manager of the carbon diox- 
ide division. In 1939 he was promoted to 
sales manager of that division and later to 
assistant general manager of sales and gen- 
eral manager of sales. He is a graduate of 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Bennett joined Mathieson in 1933 
as a technical assistant. He is a native of 
Saltville, Va., where one of the firm’s plants 
is located. He served as superintendent of 
the soda ash department of the company’s 
plant at Lake Charles, La., assistant man- 
ager of the Saltville plant, assistant director 
of operations in New York, and then in 
1943 was made general manager of opera- 
tions. 


Great West Grain Co. Buys 
700,000 Bushel Elevator 


The Great West Grain Co., 
Worth, Tex., has purchased the 700,000 
bushel elevator of the Producers Elevator 
Co., Lewis Meekins, manager of the pur- 
chasing organization, has announced. The 
elevator will be used for grain storage in 
conjunction with the firm’s export business, 
he said. 

The Transit Grain Co. has acquired a 
warehouse, 300,000 bushel storage build- 
ing, and offices from the Producers Eleva- 
tor Co., according to Leo Potishman, pres- 
ident of Transit. The company had pre- 
viously leased the offices and will occupy 
them until new buildings, now being plan- 
ned, have been constructed. Transit will also 
construct a concentrates plant in its newly 
acquired property, Mr. Potishman said. 

Producers Elevator Co., a cooperative 
with headquarters in Amarillo, had origi- 
nally purchased the elevator it operated 
from the Transit Grain Co. Included in the 
recent sale were eight acres of land and 
5,000 feet of trackage. 


@ GIBBON FEED MILL, Gibbon, Neb., 
has installed a new 5,000 bushel corn drier. 
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@ DONALD STRAIT, Sparta, Wis., has 
purchased Humphrey's Mill from Frank 
Humphrey, who has operated it since 1923. 
@ A. A. SCHULTE, Wausa, Neb., has 
opened his own feed store. He was formerly 
associated with William Kirby in the Wausa 
Hatchery & Feed store. 
UNCLE FRED RETIRES 

Fred Wilkinson, the “Uncle Fred” of 
Kasco Mills advertising, has retired as treas- 
urer of the firm, according to an announce- 
ment by the company. Mr. Wilkinson will 
continue to be associated with Kasco but 
plans to devote most of his time to loafing, 
fishing, and getting better acquainted with 
his grandchildren. He will continue to ap- 
pear in the company’s advertisements in 
farm papers throughout the country, how- 
ever. 


Martin Elected President 
Of Georgia Feed Group 


T. B. Martin, jr., Standard Feed Milling 
Co., Atlanta, Ga., was elected president of 
the Georgia Feed association at a meeting 
of the board of directors held Dec. 10 at 
Atlanta, the board has announced. Mr. Mar- 
tin was formerly vice president of the asso- 
ciation and succeeds H. C. Marbut, Marbut 
Milling Co., Augusta. 

C. B. Nichols, Happyvale Flour Mills, 
Griffin, was elected vice president and 
James B. Crews, Edward E. Smith & Co., 
was named secretary-treasurer. Mr. Crews 
succeeds Howard Martin, Theo. Martin & 
Son, Atlanta. 


e—--— 
@ FRANK MOCK, Elk City, Okla., has 


opened a new feed and produce store. 


SEED CORN 


SEED \ 
\ B ofits! 
\ 100 Bo ok 
Jacaues a Answe corm 
\ Quest out FREE \ 
\ tells to sell it. theit \ 
pint Jacaue today | 
eme \ 


38th 
CROP 


JACQUES 


Prescott, Wisc. 


“BRED IN THE NORTH— 
CULLED BY NORTHERN WEATHER" 


JACQUES PROVEN 


@ Sweet Corn Hybrids 
@ Field Corn Hybrids 
@ Open Pollinated Varieties 


Write us about your needs! 


Inc., Fort 


VITA-MASTER 
A SPECIAL 
TURKEY CONCENTRATE 


A complete turkey concentrate, 
packed in a five pound bag. Con- 
taining all of the necessary and 
essential vitamins in their maxi- 
mum potencies. Write for fur- 
ther information and a circular 
describing this new product. A 
trial will satisfy. 


W. C. PRATT CO. © 53 W. Jackson Blvd. © Chicago 4, Illinois 
Manufacturers of Praco Products 
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from Armour 


Meat proteins! Feed buyers every- 
where are rejoicing because they can 
get all the meat proteins they need 
—now that the removal of controls 
has improved the packer’s supply 
of meats. 

* 


And naturally so—since all 
of us know the extreme 
value of meat proteins in 
feeds — since scientific re- 
searchers have shown how 
meat proteins contain a 
marvelously beneficial fac- 
tor not found in certain 
vegetable proteins—and 
since feed men want the 
feed they make and sell to be 
the very best in the world. 


* 


Yes, it’s easy to see why feed men 
have anxiously awaited increased 
supplies of meat proteins. They 
know how much faster livestock and 
poultry will grow because of this 
newly-found “animal protein factor” 
—not only grow faster .. . but pro- 
duce more and stay healthy and 
more resistant to disease. 


* 


Fully aware of this, feed 
men at Armour want to 
make it known that they 
will keep the production 
of meat proteins high. We 
have pledged ourselves to 
unceasing efforts to contin- 
ue keeping meat proteins 
available to the feed men 
selling to the farmers and 
producers of the nation. 


ANIMAL FEED DEPARTMENT 
UNION STOCK YARDS 
CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 


Armour Digester Tankage 
Armour Meat and Bone Scraps 
Armour Special Steamed Bone Meal 


e1ize 


— Feed Supplies 


(Continued from page 26) 


ly, any intelligent analysis of the feed situ 
ation involves not only the question of the 
adequacy of feed supplies in relation to the 
livestock population, but also the question 
of on what price level these feeding opera- 
tions will be conducted during 1946-47. 
“Not only was the level of prices of farm 
products in the United States in the fall of 
1946 unusually high, but so far in this 
postwar period, prices of farm products 
have risen to a higher level than have non- 
farm products. Hence, there is a great in- 
stability of farm product prices at that level. 
Drastic inflation and deflation have accom- 
panied all our major wars, but price declines 


PROFIT 
AND 
VOLUME 


You Are Entitled 
To Both 


Our daring new 
sales promoting 
ideas are helping 
many dealers make 
these extra rich 
feeds a big volume 
and profit producer. 


Oscar Straube, Pres. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


have occurred at varying intervals in the 
different postwar periods. 

“Food production in 1946 was generally 
abundant — the volume of crop production 
was the largest on record. A continued high 
level of livestock production seems assured 
during the first half of 1947 because of the 
large grain production in 1946. With con 
tinued high production of crops in 1947, 
prices of farm products in the United State. 
may decline materially. At the level exist 
ing in October, 1946, they could decline 
nearly one-third before hitting the average 
price support level. Poor crops in 1947 
might postpone or soften the decline. l{ 
prices of non-farm products continue tv 
rise rapidly during the next year, as they 
did in 1919 and early 1920, this upswing 
might tend also to postpone the decline in 
farm product prices. But late in 1946 the 
chances appeared to be greater that price 
deflation would begin sometime during 
1947, 

“A recession in farm product prices 
would have a disturbing effect on the rates 
of feeding as well as livestock numbers, the 
extent to which the committee could not 
fully anticipate at the time of preparing 
this report.” 

@ HOGAN BROS. FEED STORE, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., has been incorporated by 
Earl A. Hogan, F. Edward Hogan, and 
Thomas R. Hogan. 

@ FRANK W. SCHAFER, Galesburg, IIl., 
suffered a $100,000 fire loss at his feed 
plant Dec. 25. 


REPAIR 
GRAIN BAGS 
with 


TEHR-GREEZE 


FABRIC CEMENT 


WHITE—Repairs all es of cloth, 
canvas and leather goods. A tough, 
versatile adhesive with thousands of 
uses in home, repair shop and farm. 

ALL-PURPOSE—Cements wood to 
wood, glass to glass, metal to metal, 
glass to metal and many other com- 
binations. A clear transparent ce- 
ment. Write for Trade Prices. 


VAL-A COMPANY 


700 W. Root St., Chicago 9, IIl. 
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DR. R. L. COLES 


Egg-starved Englishmen like Dr. R. L. 
Coles of the British ministry of agriculture, 
above, can’t seem to get enough of the 
ample American supply, declared the Poul- 
try & Egg National Board in a release 
which appeared with the picture in hun- 
dreds of newspapers in this country and 
Great Britain. International News service, 
the Associated Press, the Central Press syn- 
dicate, and several other news organizations 
distributed the picture and news item in 
this country. Radiophoto carried it abroad. 


Dwight Howell Takes Post = 
With Centennial Mills 


Dwight Howell has been appointed man- 
ager of the feed department of Centennial 
Flouring Mills, Seattle, Wash., according 
to an announcement by Moritz Milburn, 
president of the firm. Mr. Howell was foi- 
merly Pacific Northwest manager of the 
General Mills farm service division. 

He was associated with the Kenworthy 
Grain & Milling Co. before General Millis 
acquired the firm in 1936 and then joined 
the new owner. Widely known on the west 
coast, Mr. Howell is a past president of the 
Washington State Feed association. 


May Milling Co. Re-named 
Quisenberry Mills, Inc. 


Quisenberry Mills, Inc., has been adopted 
as the new name of the former May Milling 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., according to an an- 
nouncement by Russell May, president of 
the firm. The company has also adopted the 
Quisenberry brand name for its line of 
feeds, Mr. May said. 

Ownership and management of the firm 
remain unchanged. Raymond Rust is sales 
manager of the company whose plant is lo- 
cated at 86th and Prospect avenue in Kan- 
sas City. 
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FOR TOP QUALITY 
PURE REEF 
OYSTER SHELL 


SPECIFY 


EGGSHELL BRAND 


— GRIT CO., ALA. 


NORTHWEST REPRESENTATIVE 


VANDEVER-ANSLEY GO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, 


AS 
VITAMIN A&D 


1000 A/400 A.O.A.C. D 
2000 A/400 A.O.A.C. D 


VITAMINE 
BRAND OILS 


(Cod Liver Oils with 
added Vitamins A & D) 


2000 A/400 A.O.A.C.D. 
3000 A/400 A.O.A.C.D. 


Reliable, economical, 


chick - tested 
sources of the so essential vitamins 
A and D. 


147-P Varick St., New York 13, N. Y. 


PEDER DEVOLO Ol COMPANY, ING. 


COMPETITION IS HERE 


Let your Amburgo represe 
territory. sh 

ighe 

feed at lowest cost 


THE AMBURGO CO., Inc. 
1421 CHESTNUT ST. - PHILA. 2, PA. 


START THE YEAR 
PROFITABLY 
BY SELLING 


HILLTOP 


LABORATORIES’ 


In 1947—as in past years—dealers can realize 
more profit by handling Hilltop Laboratories’ 
famous K-M. Hilltop’s K-M kills the germs of 
pullorum, typhoid, paratyphoid and cholera in 
poultry drinking water. K-M produces a better 
future for your customers’ chicks—better profits 
for you! 


ALL HILLTOP POULTRY AIDS 
made scientifically, are dependable and effec- 
tive and compounded with the highest-quality 
medicinals . .. 
line. 


WRITE FOR c PRICE LIST 


your assurance of a good-selling 


LABORATORIES 


Mids t to Poultry Heal. Health 
718 Washington Ave. N. "Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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@ WHENEVER you are confronted with 
the problem of removing a bushing from 
a blind hole, as happens every once in a 
while in the repairing of feed plant ma- 
chinery, here is an excellent kink, illus- 
trated in the accompanying sketch. 

Make a close fitting plunger out of any 


suitable material that may be available, put 
some water, oil, or other liquid or fluid in 
the opening as shown, and then with the 


Bushings and Blind Holes 


Simple Solution for Mill Problem 


by F. W. MADISON 


plunger in place as indicated in the sketch 
drive it into the opening with a hammer or 
sledge. The liquid will force the bushing 
out of the hole in strict accordance with 
the well known principles of hydraulics. 

In a way it seems a bit paradoxical that 
the bushing will move in a direction oppo- 
site to the direction of the hammer blow, 
but that is what it does. An important ad- 
vantage possessed by this method is that it 


Salt, Fed Free Choice Saves Protein 
. . « Helps Prevent Hidden Hunger 


HE best way to feed salt is to feed 
it Free Choice. Then animals can take 
what they want and need. And because 
the need for salt is a continuous one 
while animals are eating and digesting 
their feed, salt Free Choice should be 


available constantly. 


MORTON SALT COMPANY 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


Brokers of ... 


205 W. WACKER DR. 


QUALITY FEED 


U. M. C. Calcium Carbonate — Feed Mixing Limestone 
Limestone Grit — Bentonite — Oil Meals 


Mill Feeds — Packing House By-Products 


UNITED FEED PRODUCTS CO. 


INGREDIENTS 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Sunset Feed & 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


CLO-TRATE PRODUCTS 


Fortified Cod Liver Oil and 
Vitamin A & D Feeding Oils 


“ALL YOUR NEEDS IN GRAIN OR FEEDS” 


FEED JOBBERS 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE Distributors of: 


Hubinger (Keokuk) 
Corn Gluten Feed 
Kellogg's Hominy Feed 
Hercules Dried Whey 
Wheat Germ Oil 
Wheat Germ 
Calf Manna 
Stonemo Granite Grit 


WRITE US FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


Grain Co., Inc. 


BRANCH OFFICE 
MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 


SUNSET BRAND FEED 
(an exclusively milk product) 
High in flavin. milk albumen, 
and milk minerals. 


removes bushings without scratching the 
bushing or harming it in any way, and 
without harming the casting or forging in 
which the bushing is held. 


POSTAGE-DUE LETTERS 
ARE BAD BUSINESS 


Of all the bonehead direct mail adver 
tising stunts, the worst with which this 
writer has experience are those unspeak 
able letters that are delivered by the post- 
man marked “3 cents due”. 

How can any sane advertiser expect to 
do business by making the first impression 
a negative one? It just can’t be done. 

Most recipients usually pay the 3 cents 
due; that is true. People, as a rule, are pos: 
sessors of curiosity. They pay the 3 cents in 
the hope that the letter contains something 
worthwhile. But, as soon as it is learned 
that the postage was for advertising litera- 
ture—the payer goes on the war path and 
obeys all of the natural impulses that come 
along, possibly in the following order: 

1—He cusses the sender, provided he is 

a cussing man (and who isn't?); 
2—He tears the literature into tiny bits: 
3—He throws the bits into the waste 
basket; 

4—He hunts a stack of Bibles and with 

one hand on the Bibles and the 
other hand solemnly uplifted, vows 
that he will never buy anything from 
such a “cheap outfit”. 

Worst of all for the advertiser, the re- 
cipient is likely to remember the incident 
for a long while. The writer knows this 
to be true because, many years ago, he 
sent some photographs of himself to his 
best friends. He was young and did not 
know that an envelope marked ‘“Photo- 
graph” was first class mail when sealed. 
As a result each recipient was obliged to 
pay 2 cents (at that time postage was 
only 2 cents per ounce) for the writer's 
ugly photograph, and to this day he has 
not heard the last of it. 

People do remember those things that 
we don’t want them to remember. 


@ EUREKA MILLING CO., Roanoke, IIl., 
has completed construction of a new 30,000 
bushel storage silo. 

@ GEORGE E. ROGERS, Columbia, La., 
is now conducting his feed business in the 
Columbia hotel building. The former Rog- 
ers Feed store was destroyed by fire a few 
months ago. 

NEW BORDEN PLANT STARTED 
Construction of a new Borden Co. soy- 

bean plant is underway at Kankakee, IIl., 
Charles F. Kieser, vice president of the 
company, has announced. Cost of the new 
soybean division plant is estimated at $1,- 
750,000. Modern equipment will fraction- 
ate protein products for the production of 
feed and food. The plant's 21 storage bins 
will accommodate 900,000 bushels of beans 
when completed Mr. Kieser said. 
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Cordill Joins Sales Staff 
Of Albers Milling Co. 


Paul Cordill, veteran Pacific Northwest 
poultryman, has been appointed to the 
sales staff of the Albers Milling Co., Se- 
attle, Wash., the firm has announced. Mr. 
Cordill will serve as 
assistant manager 
under A. W. Ander- 
son, who heads the 
company’s feed divi- 
sion in Washington 
state. He formerly 
was associated with 
the Hollywood Poul- 
try Farm, Woodin- 
ville, Wash. 

From 1931 to 1940 
Mr. Cordill served as 

Paul Cordill district manager and 
superintendent of 
hatcheries and breeding flocks for the 
\Vashington Co-op Chick association. He 
was previously associated with Albers as 
store manager and fieldman from 1940 to 
1943 and as poultry researcher from 1927 
to 1931. 

Mr. Cordill was president of the 1946 
Washington Junior Poultry Exposition com- 
mittee which recently sponsored a state- 
wide poultry show for young people. 


Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories 
Holds Annual Sales Meeting 


Approximately 100 members of the sales 
and service staff of Dr. Salsbury’s Labora- 
tories attended the firm’s annual sales meet- 
ing held Nov. 18-21 at Charles City, Iowa, 
H. G. Bos, sales and advertising director, 
has announced. The company revealed plans 
to increase its field service program in 1947 
at the meeting. 

“Next year’s program will include more 
and better sales and service helps for 
dealers,” Mr. Bos declared. “In 1947 we 
intend to accelerate our service to poultry 
men and dealers through a higher volume 
of dealer consumer educational material, at- 
tractive display materials for dealers’ sales- 
rooms, expanded national magazine and 
radio advertising, frequent publicity releases 
covering a variety of subjects, and a regular 
weekly newspaper advertising campaign for 
dealers’ use.” 

The meeting also discussed new products 
being developed by Dr. Salsbury’s research 
laboratories and included talks on produc- 
tion routine and other administrative topics. 
The visiting sales force also inspected the 
firm’s new $600,000 manufacturing plant 
now under construction. 


FRED RIS RETIRES 

Fred B. Ris, director of feed sales in the 
South and West for the Corn Products 
Sales Co., New York, N. Y., has retired 
after 40 years service, the firm has an- 
nounced. Before assuming his most recent 
position, Mr. Ris was active in the trading 
area around Buffalo, N. Y. He has not as 
yet announced future plans. 


@ ELGIN FEED STORE, Elgin, Neb., has 


installed new seed cleaning equipment. 
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Order a Mixed Car of 


Golden Loaf Flour 


(The Flour with the Vim and Pep left in) 


Bran ana Middlings 


(Higher in Protein) 


aT 


EN TENNANT & Hoyt Co. 


LAKE CITY, MINN. 


FISH MEALS 


VITAMIN A — VITAMIN D OILS 
VITAMIN A AND D OILS 
VACUUM DRIED PEAT MOSS 


SPECIALTY FEED PRODUCTS CO. 


PLYMOUTH, MICH. 


THE FACT 
HEADQUARTERS FOR STILL REMAINS 


that 
SUPERIOR 
Oils “DP” - “OK” - “CC” - 
Vada-Zorb Poultry Litter. ELEVATOR CUPS 
Clear Quill Livestock Mineral 
Blatchford's Vitadine 20 are 
Clear Quill Poultry Concentrates MADE STRONGER 
Small's Dehydrated Alfalfa Meals wi 


Waterloo Hog Feeds LAST LONGER 


Servall Stazdry Poultry Litter 


Marblehead "98" Calcium Carbonate have 

V-C Phospho-Tobacco Fertilizers GRE ATER Cc AP ACITY 
pinning meg h and will operate more 
efficiently at less cost 


than other elevator 


Waterloo Mills Company cups. 


WRITE TO: 
Manufacturers and Wholesale K. I. Willis Corporation 
Distributors Moline, Illinois 
fi f distrib and cil 
WATERLOO IOWA 
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STANDARD 
OF THE 
INDUSTRY 


BRINGS YOUR ELEVATOR LEGS UP TO 
THEIR HIGHEST POTENTIAL CAPACITY 


The scientifically built 
“Nu-Hy” grain bucket has won an 
enviable reputation among grain 
elevator operators. It has saved 
many vital man hours, cut costs, 
and has increased capacities where- 
ever installed. 


leg. Write for our 
Form 76. 


CABLE ADDRESS “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER GRAIN 
COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1927 


Receivers Shippers 
Exporters 
Export and Domestic 
Forwarders 


Members All Leading Exchanges 


Bourse Buildin, Baltimore 2, Md. 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. Chamber of Commerce 


Fine for Starting Pigs and Calves 


DEMON 


Steamed 


Des Moines Oat Products Co. 


Walter Berger, Pres. Des Moines, Ia. 


MILLIGAN & SON, INC. 


Sioux City, lowa 
Brokerage Department—C. S. Milligan, Mgr. 


Ingredients — ALFALFA MEAL 
and OYSTER SHELL 


Distributor for 


CELACTO 
The Lactic Acid Concentrate 


cal CHARLEY for Service! 


Phone 86549 at Sioux City, lowa 


MINNESOTA 
GIRL FLOUR 


lls and finest 


MILL FEEDS 


... order today from 
Capital Flour Mills 


Division of INTERNATIONAL MILLING CO. 
General Offices: Minneapolis - Mills: St. Paul 


FERTILIZER 


for the 
FEED TRADE 


write 


UNION SERVICE 
COMPANY 


117 E. Wilson Madison, Wis. 


CEREAL 


GRADING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Specialize in 


GOOD 
CORN and OATS 


For 
WISCONSIN TRADE 


Prices Right — Service Prompt 
TRY US 


CARUS MANGANESE | 


IN FEED 


STOPS 
PEROSIS 


Add Carus 
Manganese to : 
Mashes you mix 

and sell. Stock Carus Manganese for those 
who mix their own. It’s the anti-perosis 
element absolutely needed in all growing 
and breeding mashes to prevent Perosis. 
short legs, short wings, parrot beak. Write 
for free bulletin and prices. 


CARUS CHEMICAL CO., 


SWIFTIDE Blended Fish Oil 
BIG CHIEF Meat Scraps 
Brewer's Dried Grains 
Linseed Meal © Malt Sprouts 
Ss Mill Feeds 
CORN OIL MEAL 
CORN GLUTEN MEAL 
CORN GLUTEN FEED 
SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 


Deutsch & Sickert Co. 


741 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


B-B-M NO- 2 


Helps Them Grow 
And Produce! 
Adds profitable pork 


and beef pounds by aiding assimilation. 
Its high vitamin-mineral concentration 
offers savings that bring customers back 
for more. Easy to handle, ship and store. 


Write TODAY For Folder and Prices! 


J. K. INGLE CO. 
454 RUSTON AVE. 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 


~ Dealerships Open 
Write Today! 


BUYERS 


Bran, Shorts, 
Middlings, Red Dog 
and Mixed Feeds 


In Any Size Quantities 


Wire Us Your Offerings 


C. J. Martenis Grain Co. 


Produce Exchange @ New York City 


SNOW WHITE | 


TOP 
QUALITY 
WIRE 
WRITE 
OR PHONE = 
SNOW WHITE (Hen-Pullet-Chick ; 
in self-selling paper 80s — also Hen- 
Pullet-Chick-Meal-Flour in new cloth 
100s. Clean; sterile; no organic odor ; 

white ; uniform quality. 
EDWARD R. BACON GRAIN COMPANY 
Sales Agents: White Shell tion 


177 MILK STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


BRAND 


e1l6¢ 
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THE 
Line of Products 
of your elevator 
Screw Conveyor Corporation 
| 
’ 


Service department for our readers. 
Low Rates: 50c per line; minimum, 
four lines including heading. 


FEED MIXER FOR SALE 
One ton capacity—floor level feed has motor 
—latest style machine—used short time. Write 
KD-15, c/o The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
HAMMER MILL FOR SALE 
Has 50 HP motor—used only short time. 


Like new. Bargain for cash. Write BA-120, c/o 
The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


CORN CUTTER FOR SALE 
Cutter—grader—polisher—aspirator, 3000 Ibs. 
per hr. A-1 condition, guarantee. Write LE-21, 
c/o The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
HAMMER MILL FOR SALE 
New Jacobson Universal Hammer mill—com- 
plete—75 HP motor, etc. Quick delivery. Write 
Box MH-126, The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Hatching Year "Round — All Popular Breeds 
* * * U.S. Approved—Pullorum Controlled. Re- 
liable Source For Nutritional Research Labora- 


tories. Morris Hatchery, 860 West Jackson St., 
Morris, Ill. 


HELP WANTED 
A midwest grain and milling company needs 
head bookkeeper and assistant office manager 
with milling or grain experience. Give full in- 
formation in first letter. Address Box ND-294, 
The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


WANTED TO BUY 
Feed mill or feed and seed store in Eastern 
Wisconsin. Write Box JB-183, The Feed Bag, 
Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


FOR SALE 

A prosperous lumber and feed business for sale 
in an outstanding agricultural section of South- 
western Wisconsin. Here is a perfect oppor- 
tunity to step into a good, sound, going busi- 
ness that has been well established for years, the 
only lumber yard in town, doing $192,000 worth 
of business last year. The owner wishes to re- 
tire because of his health and will dispose of 
everything, including modern office building, 
and equipment, warehouses, lumber shed, feed 
mill, granaries, coal sheds and four trucks, at 
a very reasonable figure. For further informa- 
tion, address inguiey in care of Box JW-281, 
The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


FEED MANUFACTURING BUSINESS 

50% stock interest for sale by retiring part- 
ner. Successful business located in estern 
New York. Price for half interest $50,000 — 
$20,000 less than book value. Buyer must be 
young, able, and willing to enter into active 
position, Other stockholder is young, progressive, 
and experienced. Write Box JV-111, The Feed 
Bag, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


FOR SALE 

Ton and a half Burton mixer—crated, just 
received from the factory, complete with motors. 
i—Bauer Bros. 24 inch attrition mill complete 
with motors, starter, and switches. A-1 running 
condition. Write Box JP-242, The Feed Bag, 
Milwaukee 3, Wis. 

Modern, efficient feed plant will manufacture 
a full line of private formula poultry and live- 
stock feeds for substantial selling organizations 
at competitive prices. Write Box JH-176, The 
Feed Bag, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 
For FEED REPRESENTATIVE 


One who is familiar with livestock and 
poultry feeding and has had experience 
calling on farmers to act as sales repre- 
sentative for a high class line of feed 
concentrates and minerals sold onl 

through dealers. No investment required, 
but must have car. This is a widely known, 
well advertised line that is making money 
for livestock feeders and feed dealers. 
We train you well on feeds, feeding and 
selling. Properly qualified man can make 
commissions up to $6,000 a year. 

Write to: 


Murphy Products Co. 


Burlington 5, Wisconsin 
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HELP WANTED 

“Top notch feed salesmen wanted! Territories 
open in Central and Eastern Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Eastern New York and Maryland. Mod- 
ern, efficient, low cost plant, manufacturing 
complete line of quality poultry and livestock 
feeds. Large pelleting capacity, dress print sacks, 
dealer assistance by advertising and service 
work, an aggressive selling policy—all will help 
you to quickly secure a sates tonnage. Write 
Box JF-649, The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
at once! Outline your experience, personal data, 
and tell us which territory is going to be yours. 
If you enjoy selling feed, are willing to work, 
and are determined to get ahead, you’re our 
man”, 


FOR SALE 

Feed mill and grain elevator near Rochester, 
Minn. in heart of very rich agricultural & dairy 
section. On trackage with transit privileges in 
all directions. Elevator capacity 25,000 bushels. 
Separate brick office building. 1500 bushel corn 
crib. Excellent loading & unloading equipment. 
12-ton scale, hammer mill, attrition mill, triple- 
action mixer, corn cracker & other necessary 
equipment. Everything in excellent condition. 
This place has tremendous possibilities for feed 
mxing, custom & transit grinding. Must be sold 
on account of illness. Price $23,000 for, buildings 
& equipment. Some terms if desired. For details 
contact Mr. Lewis, 922 Plymouth building, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

HELP WANTED 

Feed salesman for Wisconsin territory. Expe- 
rience or training in livestock and poultry feed- 
ing a requirement. Must have good car and es- 
tablish headquarters in Central Wisconsin. Sal- 
ary, expenses and bonus. Write Box JM-989, 
The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


@ FRANCIS DAVIS, Richland Center, 
Wis., has purchased Floyd Fleming's feed 
mill at Muscoda. 


ANNOUNCE NEW PROCESS 

U. S. Industrial Chemicals, New York, 
N. Y., is now producing Curbay B-G 80, 
a widely-sold feed ingredient, from grain, 
according to an announcement by Dr. H. 
Prebluda of the company. The product was 
formerly manufactured from black strap 
molasses and has a high protein content. 
U. §. I. has announced no change in the 
price of its product despite the new manu- 
facturing process. 


Better Hunting 


Two winters ago, Arnold Cismoski of the 
Val-A Co., Chicago, Ill., was hunting Ger- 
mans in the Ardennes forest. This year he 
was hunting deer and brought back a husky 
175-pound buck. “The weather was much 
warmer here and the hunting much better,” 
Mr. Cismoski declared. He won five bronze 
campaign stars for wartime action in Eur- 
ope. 


@ D. M. JACOBSON CO., Dover, Del., 


has been incorporated to deal in feed 
products. 


@ CLARENCE BUZZARD, Mount Etna, 
Ind., has purchased M. G. Smyth’s feed 


mill. 


WHEN IN THE MARKET FOR — Poultry Wheat, Feed 
Oats, Wheaty Barley, Feed Barley, Corn, Feeding Screenings, 
Ground Screenings — write or wire for quotations. 


HIAWATHA GRAIN COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


MINNESOTA 


Receivers, Shippers and Elevator Operators 


Consignments Solicited 


ELECTRIC STEEL ELEVATOR Division of 
RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


STATE BANK BLDG. 
75 STATE STREET 


MERCHANTS FEED CORP. 


Representing Reputable Sellers to Responsible Buyers 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


50 


POG, 


Jor Poultry Feed 


FISH 


MARDEN-WILD CORP. 


|; COLUMBIA STREET-SOMERVILLE, MASS. 
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Chamber of Commerce 
Buffalo 2, N. Y. 


LATTIN COMPANY, Inc. 


Jobbers Feed Stuffs — Manufacturers Representatives 


SEA 


Olle 


327 So. LaSalle St. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


The Gal who’s a Pal” to” 
Northwest Feed Dealers— 


RED 


DIGESTER TANKAGE 
MEAT AND BONE SCRAPS 
MINERALS 


Consider then, 


RESULTS in Feeds. 


Is there a bigger word? 


You can pay us no higher 
compliment than to per- 
manently associate the 
Red W Brand name with 


QUALITY 
DEPENDABILITY + SERVICE 


RESULTS 


|\WILSON & Co 
INC. 


Kansas City. Chicago Oklahoma City 


Omaha Albert Lea Cedar Rapids 


FEEDS SEEDS FERTILIZERS 
“Better Feeds & Seeds for Northwest Needs” 


BRAND 


Land O'Lakes Indian Girl 
Trade Mark Reg. 


DO YOU KNOW 
HOW THEY CAN 
IMPROVE 
YOUR FEEDS ? 


They are the newest development 
in the field of nutrition, and are 
proving one of the most valuable 
discoveries in the feed business 
in years. 

Our new booklet, “ENZYMES 
IN ANIMAL NUTRITION”, — just 
off the press—tells what enzymes 
are, how and why they work, and 
— most important —how they can 
help improve your feeds, produce 
better satisfied custo- 
mers. 


Write today for your 
free copy. 


JEFFREYS 


LABORATORIES, Inc. 
BOX B SALEM, VA. 


Joins Central Mills 


WILLIAM M. SLOANE 


William M. Sloane has been appointed t . 
the sales staff of Central Mills, Inc., Dur 
bridge, Ohio, according to an announce: 
ment by Don E. Merrick, president an‘/ 
general manager of the firm. Mr. Sloane was 
formerly associated with the Chase Bag Co., 
Chicago, Ill., and for the past 10 years 
served as that firm’s sales representative in 
Indiana and north and southwestern Ohio. 
During World War II he spent 31 months 
with Gen. Douglass MacArthur's head- 
quarters in the southwest Pacific. 


E. E. Bewley, 65, Veteran 
Texas Feed Man, Dies 


E. E. Bewley, 65, chairman of the board 
of Bewley Mills, Fort Worth, Tex., died 
Dec. 21. He had undergone an operation 
Oct. 

Mr. Bewley was one of the best known 
feed men in the Southwest and had suc: 
ceded his father, the late Murray P. Bewley 
as manager of the company several years 
ago. He was also chairman of the board 
of the Fort Worth National bank and wa: 
a member of the board of several railroads 
and insurance firms. 

Mr. Bewley received his B.S. and M.A 
degrees from the University of Texas and 
was an active member of the Shrine, Elks, 
Beta Theta Pi fraternity, Fort Worth club, 
Exchange club, and the First Christian 
church. He was also active in Fort Worth 
art clubs. 

Survivors include Mrs. Bewley, a son, a 
brother, and a sister. 

@ CRYSTAL SPRINGS FEED CO., Ply- 
mouth, Wis., has been incorporated by 
Morris Segal, Laureen Keough, and Albert 
A. Mayer. 

@ SWEET FEEDS MILL, Henderson, Ky., 
has been opened by Horace Nicholson of 
Henderson and A. M. Andrews of Hop- 


kinsville. 
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Hollywood and PENB Seek 
Most Beautiful Hen 


Hollywood’s famed publicity agents are 
working hand in hand with the Poultry & 
Egg National board in a joint promotion 
designed to increase the consumption of 
eggs and interest the public in “The Egg 
and I’, widely-heralded new movie. Con- 
tests to select the “most beautiful hen in 
America” and the best original egg recipes 
are now underway all over the country, 
PENB has reported. 

“Miss Slick Chick of 1947”, the prize- 
winning hen, will bring her owner $500 in 
cash and a real golden egg. The winner will 
be selected from five hens previously desig- 
nated as regional champions. Owners of the 
regional prize hens and their birds will be 
guests of Universal-International studios at 
the premiere, tentatively scheduled to be 
held in New York City. 

Feed dealers whose customers are inter- 
ested in entering the “most beautiful hen” 
or other contests should contact the PENB, 
308 W. Washington street, Chicago 6, IIl., 
for full details. The prize hen contest will 
end March 10. 

Favorite egg recipes of movie stars Claud- 
ette Colbert and Fred MacMurray, featured 
in “The Egg and I”, are being distributed 
to consumers throughout the country by 
PENB with funds supplied by Universal- 
International. 


J. Howard Riley Resigns 
Post With Nutrena Mills 


J. Howard Riley has resigned as vice 
president in charge of purchases and traffic 
for Nutrena Mills, Kansas City, Mo., the 
firm has announced. Although his resig- 
nation was effective Jan. 1, Mr. Riley will 
continue with the company until his suc- 
cessor has become entirely familiar with his 
new duties. 

Before joining Nutrena, Mr. Riley was 
associated with Moses Bros. Milling Co., 
Great Bend, Kan., which is now the Great 
Bend Milling Co. unit of the Flour Mills 
of America. He became associated with 
Nutrena Mills in 1927 and is well known 
throughout the feed trade. 

Mr. Riley has not yet announced his 
future plans. 


Dr. Heinz Co. to Continue 
Production Despite Fire 


Production of Heinz Nu-Way feeds, sup- 
plements, and minerals has not been slowed 
by the $300,000 blaze which swept the Dr. 
Heinz Co. plant at Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 4, 
according to a report from Dr. W. C. Heinz, 
owner of the firm. The Heinz mill at Bowl- 
ing Green and other manufacturers are co- 
Operating to continue full-scale production, 
Dr. Heinz said. 

The fire loss was entirely covered by in- 
surance and reconstruction will begin as 
soon as possible, according to Dr. Heinz. 
The company’s business address continues 
as Dr. Heinz Co., St. Bernard Station, Cin- 
cinnati 17, Ohio. 
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present business 


HAMMERMILL 
CORN CUTTER 
AND GRADER 


VERTICAL FEED 
MIXER 


business One Machine or Complete 
Feed Mill Equipment 


® Kelly Duplex, with more than 
60 years’ experience, is well 
equipped to help you plan and to 
build the mill machinery you need. 
& They will be glad to help you with 
your problems. Whether you are 

NGTH”’ purchasing only one machine or 
equipping a mill complete, get 
suggestions and esti- 
mates from Kelly 
Duplex. 


The Duplex Mill and Mfg.Co. 


Springfield, Ohio 


ALLIED MILLS, INC. 


General Offices: Chicago, lil., Service Offices: Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


CAMEL 


WHEAT MIXED FEED 


for 


“All in 


Poultry-Dairy Cows-Pigs one bag” 


EXCELSIOR MILLING COMPANY 


Minneapolis e Minnesota 


Mills *& MANSFIELD, OHIO * 
he FAIRBURY, ILL. * FORREST, ILL 
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National Oil Products Co. 


Nellis Feed Co. 107 & Ss 
New England By-Products Corp. ..........------ 76-77 KATZ BA 
Newsome Commission Co. 107 LAP, COTTO 
North Carolina Granite Corp. 32 BUR N 
North East Feed Mill 120 and PAP 
orthrup, King ‘0. Covers 
istributi 122 
Alaska Fish Oil Extractors, Inc. someone Northwest Distributing Co “ Turines. 
Allied Mills, Inc. O & M Seed Co. 1 
Amburgo Co. eo Oyster Shell Products Corp. EE Se 103 | N D I A N A P 0 L l S ’ l N D . 
American Dry Milk Institute -.............-.-..--- 9 
Daniels Midland "95 Bay Way Feed Co. 4 
rcher-Vaniels- Midian sbu ee 
tkins urbrow, ratt Food Co. © 
116 C. Pratt Co. 111 of all Kinds 
Bacon Co. 72 Premier Bene Moss Corp. 4 
° be urin: 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. a Serer North East Feed Mill Company 
Biloxi Grit Co. .Quaker Oats Co. 84 
Blatchford Calf Meal Co. m= Minneapolis 13 Minnesota 
The Borden Co. 22-75 Russell-Miller Milling Co. 4 
Bunge Elevator 1 Ryde & Co. 106 
L. Burmeister Co. 107 
Calcium Carbonate Co. B+ Sargent & Co. 82 DRY VITAMIN 
Capital Flour Mills 16 Savage, Inc. 43 
Carus Chemical Co. = Schenley Distilleries, Inc. ———~——.............. 58 
Central Mills, Inc. 4 $Schultz-Baujan Co. 89 
Cereal Grading Co. 4 Screw Conveyor Corp. 116 
Chase Bag Co. 4 Sea Board Sales Co. 120 
ollett-Wee ADECKEE, . Sedberry, Inc. 
Commercial Solvents Corp. 33 110 MARION, IND. 
E. Conkey Co. 92 samme Chemical Corp. 63 
110 W. J. Small Sales Co. 101 
Day Co. Specialty Profacts Co. 115 
Des Moines Oat Products Co. il Sprout, Waldron & Co. 56 
& Sickert & Sons | FEEDSTUFFS 
ionovan Fee oO. tanchfield 1 
Trew tearns agnetic 
Dreyer Commission Co. Serene Mfg. Co. 3 te 
Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co. Feed & Grain Co. 114 (At it since '92) 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. -......- 61 Superior Packing Co. 120 414-415 Merch. Exch. Bldg., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
12 Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 
Eagle Roller Mills ; 1 Tennant & Hoyt Co. 115 
Electric Steel Elevator 17 Tidewater Grain Co. 116 
Eriez_ Mfg. Co. Tobacco By-Products Corp. 85 
Weigh Uratife Laboratories, 1 | SAVE MONEY 
xact eight scale Co. tra-Life Laboratories, Inc. —........0.220...0.-.-.--- 
Excelsior Milling Co. 119 116 
nited Feed Products \. 114 
Feed Supplies, Inc. 104 =. S. Sugar Corp. 109 with 
Franke Grain Co. 12 
Fredman Bag Co. 122) Val-A Co. 112 
Fruen Milling Co. 104 Vandever-Ansley Co. 113 ee 
= i-D-Co. 120 
Golden Eagle Milling Co. -.........-...-...------------ 49 Vio-Bin cop. 104 
talit il 103 
Hendy Feed Co. 4 
+14 Waterloo Mills Co. 115 
to aborato eller Co. 12 
Holt Products Co. BA Werthan Bag Co. 100 NOW!-Buy SUPERIOR S-PURE 
Honeggers’ & Co. White Laboratories 108 
S. Howes Co., Inc. 12 . I. Willis Corp 115 Meat and Bone Scraps 
Hubbard Milling Co. 3¢ Wilson & Co., Inc. Digester Tankage 
H. D. Hudson Mfg. Co. 41 Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station 109 Bone Meal — Blood Meal 
T. E. Ibberson Co. 104 
@ MARTION COUNTY MILLING co, Superior Packing Co. 
Iowa Feed Co. = Hannibal, Mo., has been incorporated by St. Paul, Minn. 
Towa Limestone Co. oF. T. O'Dell, T. W. Bleigh, K. W. Bleigh, 
Jacobson Machine Works .........-...------------------- 6 and J. P. Bleigh. - = 
acques Seed Co. 111 * * *& SUPREME BRAND * x * 
Labs. 118 
Mill @ VERN SANDERS, Chatsworth, Ill, has | MILK BY-PRO DUCTS 
"Kors Go. 120 leased the Chatsworth Feed Mill from 
Kellogg Milling Co... +4 Henry Martin. 
encer Kellog ons a 
Percy Kent Bag Co., Inc. 106 ASKS 
Killer-Diller Corp. .... oe @ SALT CREEK ALFALFA MILL @& Bulletin Bldg., Wilk By Redes 
Mills FEED CO., Fairfax, Okla., has increased Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
: its capital stock from $10,000 to $100,000. 
& Grain Co. Incorporators are A. Dellaplain, G. B. 
Lattin, Ine. 118 Smith, and Roy W. Hale. SOYBEAN MEAL .. . MILLFEEDS 
eary Grain Co. 
Ledelde Laboratories 52 
Lindsey-Robinson & Co. 29 HEADS BUFFALO SOGES LINSEED MEAL 
Maney Brothers 101 Cornelius H. Halstad, superintendent of L. Stanchfield, Incorporated 
Marden-Wild Corp. 117 the General Mills Frontier elevator, Buffalo, A. L. : : 
ii Martenis 116 N. ¥.. hes lected of th Wholesale Grain and Feed Merchants 
McMillen Feed Milis - - Y., has been elected president o e 500 Corn Exchange Bldg. Sitensapelis 
Merchants Creamery Co. a 4 newly organized Buffalo chapter of the So- 
13 ciety of Grain Elevator Superintendents, the 
Midwest Feed Mfg. Ass’n. -................-- S14 organization has announced. Mr. Halstad 
Co. 122 has been associated with General Mills since 
Minneapolis Greeting a 1909 and was appointed superintendent of 
Morton Salt Co. 99 the Buffalo elevator in 1925. The Society 
Mullin & Dillon Co. 
Murphy Products Co. wate of Grain Elevator Superintendents was re- 
Herman Nage 1 ived. The original organization 
National Alfalfa Dehydrating & Milling Co.121 cently revived. g g on, GRAIN COMPAN 
National Cottonseed Products Assn. -..............- 90 founded 10 years ago, had only a brief 1023 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, MINN 
National Distillers Products Corp. ............... -- 76 existence Bridgeport 1231 
National Food Co. 73 F 
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Star Entertainers 


Star entertainers at the 90th anniversary 
party of Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, 
Ind., which was held Dec. 19 were Floyd 
McRae, commercial flour and feed sales 
manager, and Gene Johnson, controller, 
who are shown above putting on their bar- 
bershop act. A huge anniversary cake with 
90 candles was served at the annual Christ- 
mas party attended by 311 employes work- 
ing at the Evansville plant and in nearby 
country elevator buying stations. Igleheart 
Bros., a division of General Foods Corp., 
operates elevators and purchasing and sales 
units throughout the wheat growing area. 


Purina Buys Continental 


Elevator at Davenport 


Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, Mo., has 
purchased the Continental Grain Co. prop- 
erty which adjoins its plant at Davenport, 
lowa, Donald Danforth, president of Puz- 
ina, has announced. The 300,000 bushel 
elevator will enable Purina to store more 
ingredients and to buy better quality grains 
at the time of crop movements, Mr. Dan- 
forth said. The elevator has a new gas-fired 
grain drier. 

The Davenport plant produces dog, fox, 
and mink chows, Ralston breakfast cereals, 
Wheat Oata, and rolled oats. John Burrows 
is plant manager. 

—_ 


NEW STEINLITE MODEL 

Seedburo Equipment Co., Chicago, IIl., 
has announced the development of a new 
battery-operated Steinlite moisture tester 
particularly suitable for field work and in 
areas where electricity is not available. The 
new model can also be used on 110 volt 
current. It will test the same materials as the 
regular all-electric tester, including feed, 
grain, and seed. Complete information on 
the new model may be had by writing the 
Seedburo Equipment Co., 223 W. Jackson 
boulevard, Chicago 6, IIl. 
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ALFALFA 
MEAL 


Sun-Cured and 
Dehydrated 


NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING AND 
MILLING CO. 

LAMAR, COLORADO 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
CHANDLER, ARIZ. 


YOUR PROOF OF 


CONSTANT 
QUALITY 


FEEDS ¢ GRAIN PRODUCTS 
CORN MEAL SCRATCH 


Staley Milling Company 
Kansas City 16, Missouri 


WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 


Its 
QUALITY FIRST 


Dependable the 
year round. 


For all poultry 
and livestock. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINN. 
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“Heart of Americas Dairyland” 


GRAIN PROCESSORS 


Main Office - Elevator - Geed Plant 


COLBY — _ £2.13 WISCONSIN 


BROKERS...JOBBERS 
DISTRIBUTORS 


= 


MIXED CARS 
TRUCKLOADS — CARLOADS 


ure were proud 
though we hate to brag FEED AND GRAIN 
your satisfaction is 

Milwaukee Feed & Grain 

Company 

MILWAUKEE 2, WIS. | BROADWAY 5643 
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Then why not handle Murphy's Minerals and get the profits 
farm-to-farm salesmen are now taking out of your community? 


You—the established feed dealer — are entitled to the feed 
business in your locality. Your store can be the center of 
feeding information to local farmers. You can do these 
farmers a personal favor by showing them how to protect 
the health of their animals and conserve feed during this 
critical period. Farmers need and are buying Mineral feeds. 
They want the best they can get at the lowest price. You 
can give them what they want and need. You can hold 
their good will and patronage and make profits that you 
are not getting now. So why be “Mineral-Shy?” Why not 
stock and sell Murphy’s Minerals? They are one of the 
first, one of the finest, one of the best. They are one of 
the most widely advertised and one of the cheapest Min- 
eral feeds on the market. 


Here are the important points that make Murphy’s Minerals your best bet: 
| FREE TEST FOR MINERAL HUNGER... 


We supply our dealers with free samples 
so farmers can make a free Mineral test on 
their livestock. 


SELF FEEDING MINERALS 


Supply farm animals with only the 
amount of Mineral substances they 
need. No mixing and no waste. 


WIDELY ADVERTISED, WELL KNOWN 


Radio, farm papers and mail adver- 
tising brings farmers into your store 
to get these sample bags and to buy 
Murphy’s Minerals. 


LOW IN PRICE, HIGH IN QUALITY... 


Murphy’s Minerals sell for only about 
one-half the price of many Minerals 
sold farm-to-farm, yet no Mineral 
feed is of higher quality. 


A FARM-PROVED PRODUCT... 


backed by years of experience. Sold 
only by established feed dealers. No 
hap-hazard, high pressure farm-to- 
farm selling. 


MURPHY PRODUCTS CO., BURLINGTON, WISCONSIN 
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KING MIDAS STARTING MASH 


N= a / A The simple formula for poultry profits is: Well-bred 
ZS chicks PLUS good care PLUS good feed. King Midas 
| Pickaway Starting Mash contains a variety of whole- 


100 LBS. 
. some, nutritious ingredients that help (a) promote 
quick, vigorous growth (2) protect against costly 
death loss (3) build heavy-laying, profit-paying pul- 


lets. Three good reasons why poultry raisers buy—and 
re-buy—King Midas Pickaway Starting Mash. Build 
your chick feed volume in 1946 by featuring King Midas 
Pickaway Starting Mash. 


Pichawway 
STARTING 
MASH 
ONG MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


KING MIDAS 
FEEDS, 


FEED DIVISION OF 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


MINNEAPOLIS © MINNESOTA 
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